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John Bish, Albert Jenny, Frank Kovacs 
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Lack of 
data for 
command 
planning 



The severity and complexity of urban education problems have be- 
come so widely publicized that they may be considered common knowledge. 
The community’s deep concern has resulted in many meetings attempting 
to deal with the problems involved in improving educational opportuni- 
ties for learners in both public and parochial school settings. Such 
meetings have resulted in unanimous recognition of serious impediments 
to sound planning for future improvements. Chief among these is the 
lack of information concerning the operational realities of the school 
structure and function as they presently exist in the urban setting. 




School planners require many different kinds of objective, 
valid and reliable data before they may even begin to aspire toward 
using any type or degree of cost effectiveness as the basis for making 
educational decisions. The urgency of using information as the basis 
for the decision-making process is generally not disputable. Ideas 
about the kinds of information requisite to decision making do vary^ 
however, as do ideas about the unit to be used as the common denomin- 
ator in any analysis of cost effectiveness. 
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process 
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Many traditional studies of school organization, staffing, and 
administration have been static descriptions of organizational and 
administrative patterns with no visible relationship to education as 
q process or, to put it differently, to what actually goes on in 
classrooms. An obvious weakness of these traditional studies of or- 
ganization, staffing and administration has been the dichotomy be- 
tween education as a process and education as an institution. This 
dichotomy becomes even more critical as educational planners seek to 
develon theoretical systems, or models of these systems, which are 
practical enough to use in taking decisions. The critical aspect 
hinges on the phrase " decisions for whom?" Will the basic unit of 
the model, the dependent variable if it is a research-oriented 
model, be the student? Only when educational planners consider the 
impact of organization, staffing, and administration upon students 
will we have the necessary relationship between education as a pro- 
cess and education as an institution. The charge of irrelevancy is 
loud and clear in current critiques of urban education. The charge 
that bureaucracy has created deep divisions between the communities 
and the schools which presumably operate to serve them has led to 
widespread discussion of decentralizing the administration of 
schools. In the contemporary push to change urban education, it is 
clear that school work must "turn kids on" and that parents must 
feel that they have something real to say and do about the education 
of their children. How can educational planners meet this challenge? 
The answers may not be clear at this point, but the question emerges 
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clearly enough. How can educational planners make school programs 
more relevant to the needs of urban children and, at the same time, 
meaningfully involve the parents in the education of their children? 

Before definite answers can be given to this basic question, 
however, it may be phrased, empirical data descriptive of actual 
school settings must be provided for school planners. Given schools 
which are designated as centralized or decentralized, planners need 
to have information about what actually goes on in classrooms » Is 
there any relationship, for example, between the designation of a 
particular kind of administration and how teachers actually behave 
in their classrooms? How do the children themselves perceive the 
school setting and the work they do in school? What is the rela- 
tionship between their perceptions and the actual situation? How 
do parents feel about the work their children bring home? What are 
the parents 1 perceptions of where control of the school should re- 
side? When principals, teachers and aides get together, what kinds 
of decisions result from their discussions? How do these decisions 
impinge on actual instructional programs? What is the emerging role 
of teacher aides? How can they best function on a staff team? Is 
the principal an educational leader or primarily a business agent 
for the central administration? How do contacts of the central of- 
fice with the local school unit feed into education as a process? 

All of the questions here, and many more, simply suggest that 
educational planners need as much information as possible, derived 
from actual school settings, before the vital issue of how education 
as an institution affects education as a process can be addressed. 
With some modest glimmer of reality on this issue, first stepo can 
be taken to develop a planning model practical enough to be used to 
make decisions about the most effective ways to educate children in 
urban schools. The touchstone of the entire planning cycle thus 
becomes "How does this ultimately affect the development of children 

and youth?" 

The Central Atlantic Regional Educational Laboratory, in an 
attempt to develop a systematic procedure for gathering information 
to provide base line data for decision makers, designed a study 
which was directed toward the institutional milieu, and the actual 
and perceived patterns of describing instructional organization* 

The results should serve to develop an awareness of the salient 
parameters that must be included in future refinements of the model 
to facilitate systematic decision making. It is important that the 
data reported be viewed with the necessary parsimony. The restric- 
tions of time and resources permit only a limited sample. 

It should be noted that the individual dimensions of this 
study are not unique j indeed teachers, students, principals, par 
ents, and teacher aides have been observed and queried before, how- 
ever, the authors know of no study where all of these areas were 
intensively examined in an elementary school, urban, deprived en- 
vironment, at the same time. Essentially, the study of the ecolo- 
gical aspects of a classroom and the multivariate approach to 
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analysis of the data derived from the classroom has only been possi- 
ble since the advent of the computer. As with many other byproducts of 
technological innovation, the movement from univariate analysis to mul- 
tivariate analysis has been slow. 

In the field of education as in all the behavioral sciences, a 
major concern has been the nature of the interaction of individuals and 
populations with the embedding environment, which supports, influences 
and determines limits of structure and function for the life that ex- 
ists within its domain. Historically, it has been too costly and gener- 
ally the management of the flow and organization of data has prevented 
the study of the ecology of school environments. The generic term rep- 
resenting scientific study of organism-environment interaction is 
ecology. The classical approach to research in the behavioral scien- 
ces, however, has been restricted to a single hypothesis or to multi- 
ple hypotheses with univariate statistical designs providing the re- 
sults of hypothesis testing. Current emphases in psychology and the 
social sciences by advocates of the ecological approach are to direct 
research toward the position of multivariate field observation and ex- 
periment over univariate laboratory experiment as the methods of 
choice. In educational and psychological research the value of the 
laboratory as an adjunct to the field research station, to isolate, 
test, verify and replicate particular aspects of phenomena observed in 
natural settings should not be overlooked. Unfortunately, however, 
according to Sells (1966) "it has become orthodox policy in many uni- 
versity circles that the laboratory is supreme, that investigation 
without experimental manipulation of treatments and testing of hypoth- 
eses is unworthy of the term research, and that laboratory environments 
are preferable to natural settings." This view has been shown to be 
inadequate in education. At best, it has developed a gap between 
theory and practice, and, at worst, it has developed a cadre of re- 
searchers employing nothing more than pseudo— scientific research tech- 
niques . 



The following treatment of the specific objective of this study, 
its methods and procedures, and the data analysis techniques which were 
utilized is included for those who are concerned as much with the mech- 
anics of this approach as with its findings. As in the case of similar 
sections in some of the chapters which follow, these technical consid- 
erations may be looked upon as reference material rather than as inte- 
gral parts of the text. Brief descriptions of the following chapters 
conclude the introduction. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

The major objectives of this study were: 

1. To select, refine and design instruments for gathering data 
regarding students’, teachers’, parents’, principals’ and 
teacher aides* precepts of selected issues in the elementary 
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school, and to select and modify, as needed, instrumentation 
for making objective observations of classroom environments. 

2. To train staff in the gathering of selected data (e„g., stu- 
dent interview techniques, classroom observation practices). 



3. To gather baseline information on one public and one non-public 
elementary school designated by their respective organisations 
as centralized and decentralized for given units of time on 
patterns of: 



a. instructional encounters 



b. staff encounters 



c. administrative encounters 



d. school organization 

e. teacher and principal task analysis 

f. student, teacher and parent percepts of student achievement 

g. student cumulative record and health data 

h. parent percepts of issues related to school organization 
and community involvement 

4 . To develop a set of procedures for studying the impact of pat- 
terns of administration and school organization upon instruction 
of elementary school children. 

5. To gather baseline data on the real and perceived operational 
responsibility of teacher aides. 

For the purposes of the study the following operational defini- 
tions were employed: 

1 . Instructional Encounters : Activities which students are engaged 

in with professional and non-professional instructional or sup- 
portive personnel and instructional materials. 

2. Staff Encounters : Activities which teachers are engaged in, 

with professional and non-professional instructional or support- 
ive personnel and instructional materials. 

3 . Administrative Encounters : Activities which administrators are 

engaged in, with professional and non-professional or supportive 
personnel and instructional materials. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURE 

In order to accomplish the general and specific objectives of 
this research, it was necessary to obtain the understanding, coopera- 
tion and support of three major school systems ir. the region „ 

The Montgomery County Maryland Public School System agreed to 
provide one of the instruments used in the study as well as personnel 
training and training facilities for selected research staff members, 
CAREL and the Office of Research in Montgomery County agreed to 
cooperate on further development and refinement of the CAREL study. 

The District of Columbia Public School System and the Archdiocese of 
Washington ag, >ed to support the CAREL research effort among the tea- 
chers and administrators employed in their school systems. 

Specifically, the entire faculty of each of two schools, one 
non-public and one public, met with the CAREL staff on several occa- 
sions to discuss the purposes and rationale of the study as well as 
to participate directly in the refinement of individual instruments. 

The administrators and teachers in both schools were particu- 
larly concerned regarding how best to increase parent participation. 
Parents were to be asked to give their views about issues related to 
the school in the community. Historically, parental response to 
queries of this sort had been largely ignored. Both principals and 
several of the teachers helped draft letters to parents which at- 
tempted to communicate the purposes of the study as well as the rea- 
son parental/ community participation in the study was important. The 
fact that over 60 percent of the parents in one school and 80 per- 
cent of the parents in the other who were asked to respond to the 
questionnaires did so, is considered by the investigators to be one 
highlight of the study, A joint effort between CAREL and the schools 
resulted in parental involvement in school affairs in a way that had 
not been known in these communities before. 

Involved in the pilot study were two urban elementary schools 
including 1062 students, 33 teachers, 2 administrators, 188 parents, 
and 17 teacher aides. In addition, data was obtained from a 25 per- 
cent random sample of public and non— public elementary school admin- 
istrators and 91 percent (N=169) , of all public elementary school tea- 
cher aides in the District of Columbia. 



It was necessary to develop nine separate instruments in 
order to obtain information from the five types of respondents con- 
tacted in the study. Students, teachers, principals, teacher aides, 
and parents completed one or more instruments, 

DATA ANALYSIS 

The kinds of data analysis employed in this study were designed 
to remain logically consistent with overall purposes and objectives. 
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Researchers in the behavioral sciences must assume a posture that 
encourages studies which focus on both process and product. There 
must be an accurate, objective description of observed behavior and 
the processes leading to the measurement of criterion variables so 
that replication and diffusion of the significant findings may be 
successfully undertaken* 



The behavioral scientist working in educational research must 
view the educational environment as the biological or physical scien- 
tist perceives the laboratory. "The researcher on human problems has 
to proceed in an exploratory way, and he cannot rely on the techni- 
cal terms of his parent discipline." (Sanford: 1965:657). The be- 

havioral scientist must develop and describe action models. The 
manipulation of these action models and the analyse of the observed 
phenomena assume the same role in experimental design in the soci 
environment as do laboratory experiments in developing theories in 
science. By studying the action models that are developed, the ef 
fects of the process and product may be assessed and hypotheses 

evaluated . 
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The effects of cybernatics and the second industrial revolu- 
tion have reshaped the thinking of individuals and leaders at all 
levels of society. The significance of this revolution has many 
implications for future developments in the behavioral sciences and 
the evaluation of action models. The revolution will continue to 
affect the conceptualization of learning theories and models, the 
designing of statistical procedures for testing hypotheses, and the 
dissemination and field testing of concepts and action models. 



Recent developments in computer applications in the behav- 
ioral sciences serve as excellent examples of the type of innovation 
to be expected. The application of statistical tools (e.g., factor 
analysis, partial and multiple correlation, canonical analysis, 
analysis of variance) in the analysis of data by computer has crea- 
ted for the behavioral scientist similar opportunities to those 
which, until recently, only existed in the physical and biological 
sciences. Sanford (1965) has stated: "Modern technology, by means 

of the computer, techniques of information-processing and analysis, 
and so forth, is involved increasingly in such research, and 
research methods approximate more and more closely the experiments 
methods of the natural sciences." 



Tools are now available to design studies that enable consid- 
eration of all relevant factors. As Mood (1950:358) has pointed 

out: 
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Most experimental work today is based on the rule: 



Keep all variables constant but one, an ancient and er- 
roneous dictum which guarantees a high degree of ineffi- 
ciency. One well-designed experiment taking account of 
all relevant factors is worth dozens of, even hundre s 
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of experiments which study one factor at a time keeping 
the others constant. 

The problems associated with identifying and controlling the 
relevant variables, either within the experimental design or within 
statistical treatment, have historically plagued the behavioral sci- 
entist. It has been suggested by Royce (1950:295-303) that a proper^ 
order for research programs might be: first, to use a set of prior 

measures in a field of investigation, and factor analyze them to de- 
termine the basic traits and the sources of variance operating; sec- 
ond, to study these factors, one at a time, by various techniques of 
analysis of variance to determine how they vary among groups that 
differ with respect to age, sex, education, or other pertinent back- 
ground variables; and, finally, to study them experimentally in the 
laboratory for specific groups under controlled conditions , 

Fruchter (1954:3), in supporting this approach, recommends that 
the order may be varied. The ability to study both individual dif- 
ferences on a large number of measures (with factor analysis) and group 
differences on a single measure (using analysis of variance) , over a 
series of occasions and conditions, has been made possible by the com- 
putational and statistical capacity of the programs now available to 
high speed computers. (Borke 1962:204-476). 

Analysis of the data gathered for this study was facilitated 
by use of contemporary technology and current evaluation techniques in 
the construction of the statistical models to be analyzed. The recom- 
mendations of Mood (1950), Royce (1950), and Fruchter (1954) were used 

when deemed appropriate. 

The logic of testing statistical hypotheses provides the re- 
searcher with the possible assumption that either the hypothesis is 
true or it is false. Frequently, however, the hypothesis that is 
tested is stated in such a way that, when the data tends to contra- 
dict it the researcher is actually demonstrating what it is that he 
is trying to establish (the null hypothesis approach). In such cases 
the researcher is interested in being able to reject the hypothesis 
being tested (Winer 1962). This second procedure, that of rejecting 
the null hypothesis, was employed in all statistical tests used in this 



• As Winer (1962:13) has stated, "No absolute standards can be set 
up for determining the appropriate level of significance and power that 
a test should have." This position is supported by the fact that stud 
ies are not conducted in the best of all possible worlds. Rather, 
studies are conducted under existing conditions in the real world. 

The researcher must be satisfied with the best design feasible 
within the restrictions imposed by the working conditions. The fre 
quent use of the .05 and .01 levels of significance is a matter of 
convention. When the power of tests is likely to be low under these 
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levels of significance, the .30 and .20 levels of significance may be 
more appropriate than .05 and .01 levels (Winer 1962:13). 

The above rationale was employed in establishing the following 
criteria for the statistical tests which were used in this study. 
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Criteria 


1. 


used in 




statistical 




tests 


2. 




3. 




4. 



The computed value was compared with the table value to 
determine whether it was significant at the .20 level. 

If the null hypothesis was rejected at the .20 level then 
the .10 level was tested. 

If the null hypothesis was rejected at the .10 level then 
the .05 level was tested. 

If the null hypothesis was rejected at the .05 level then 
the .01 level was tested. 



The statistical treatment of the data gathered on students was 
carried out at the Computer Centers of Clarion State College and The 
George Washington University. 



Statistical 

programs 

utilized 



The analyses utilized statistical programs which computed fre- 
quencies, percents, means, standard deviations, "z w test of proportions, 
chi squares, "t" test of difference between means for independent ana 
correlated samples, single classification analysis of variance, Bart- 
lett's test, analysis of co-variance, multiple correlations, factor 
analysis, and contingency coefficients. 



Primary references used in the analyses and interpretation of 
the results were: Guilford (1965), Winer (1962), 0s tie (1963), 

McNemar (1955) and Harman (1960) . 







Factors 

accounting 

for 

relation- 

ships 



A comprehensive assessment of specific elements of the project 
design required the use of a variety of statistical techniques. Dea 
ing with information conerning multidimensional behavior created a 
dilemma. There were many variables about which data were gathered. 

In order to determine the salient variables and reduce the complexity 
of the problem, multivariate analyses seemed the most appropriate for 
evaluation of effects on students. Simple correlational relationships 
are nearly always misleading. It is possible to use factor analysis 
to determine the basic structure of the variables used in the study. 

By using factor analysis with a set of correlations or measures of in- 
terrelationships of 50 to 100 tests, for example, it can be shown that 
as few as ten or less factors account for all of the relationships, 
and that each test is equivalent to a combination of several of these 

basic factors. 



Another multivariate approach is multiple correlation and multi 
pie regression. This involves computing the correlation between a de- 
pendent variable and a weighted combination of a number of predicting 
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Treatment 
where 
variables 
influence 
the cri- 
terion mea- 
sure 



(independent) variables. This technique permits consideration of all 
measures simultaneously in relation to a given measure being predicted. 

The two multivariate analyses, multiple correlation and factor 
analysis, provided information regarding any defined independent vari- 
ables that correlated best with a defined dependent variable. An anal- 
ysis of co-variance was used to determine the effects of each. The pre- 
cise method allows for an uncontrolled (independent) variable and sets 
forth the sample error adjustment which is needed in testing the statis- 
tical significance of the difference between "corrected" means. The re- 
sult of the use of this technique yields information regarding what the 
results would be if any two groups were made comparable with respect to 
the uncontrolled variable. 

The remaining statistical models used provided descriptive and 
inferential interpretation of the data. In cases where the variables 
were known to influence the criterion measure, the groups were matched 
prior to the statistical analysis. When this could not be done, the 
comparisons were restricted to the use of descriptive statistics. 

It should be kept in mind that this approach to the analysis of 
data, including all statistical treatments, was dictated by one of the 
overall objectives of the research design, to discover which of the 
data collected about each youngster would make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the teacher’s repertoire of information useful to her planning 
for a particular student. It is imperative that a wide variety of 
data about each student in the classroom be systematically collected, 
analyzed, and interpreted focusing on the student in the classroom as 
the unit of analysis. 



BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS 

The eight chapters which follow present different aspects of the 
Varied study in somewhat different ways. Each author has brought his field of 

treat- specialization to bear on one facet of the study, the degree of tech- 

ment in nical treatment depending upon the nature of the subject matter con- 

chapters cerned. 

Dr. C. Taylor Whittier, Director of CAREL, opens the study with 
a discussion of The Place of Objective Information in Total School 
Planning . He underscores the need for a fully informed staff in every 
Chapter school, and defines the concept of full information. Focusing on the 
Two educational experience of the student, such information must encompass 

institutional purposes and the factors which influence learning, and 
it must be continually updated in regard to each individual student. 

Sister Mary Virginia, D.C., Principal of Our Lady Queen of 
Chapter Peace School, continues with Critical Information Requirements in the 

Three Management of the Elementary School. Sources of information, both 

formal and informal, for decision-making regarding the child, the in- 
structional program and the staff are examined. The relation between 
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knowledge based on these kinds of information and the atmosphere the 
principal creates in the school is highlighted. 

Dr. Frank W. Kovacs, Associate Director of CAREL, follows with 
the first of the technical disucssions of particular aspects of the 
study, Analysis and Implications of Student t Teacher 3 and Parent Per- 
cepts of Student Performance . This chapter deals with the applica- 
tion of multivariate analysis techniques to studies of the learner 
emphasizing the ecological approach. The case history of a single stu 
dent is presented to illustrate the method, followed by a description 
of the analysis of variance techniques used to estimate the reliabil- 
ity of the instrument. Factor analysis was used to identify six 
groups of students on the basis of their self-concepts and this 
process is analyzed. 

Dr. Dean Des Roches, Dean of Guidance and Counseling, Washing- 
ton Technical Institute, presents the first of his two chapters, 
Professional Staff Encounters. The chapter describes the encounters 
among professional staff in the two types of schools studied, as to 
locus, frequency, subject-matter, and other surrounding conditions, 
in relation to the effect of these encounters on the decision-making 

process. 



Dr. Samuel M. Goodman, Director of Research, Montgomery 
County Public Schools, discusses Classroom Ecology , as revealed j 

through use of his time-sampled observation instrument. In attempt- j 

ing to assess the relative effectiveness of instructional strategic 
and learning environments, educational research groups need to take 
detailed note of the existing patterns of behavior in and about the 
classroom at a given time and place. The .-role of the time- sampled j 

observation instrument in producing these needed data is fully docu- j 

mented, and the basic accomplishments of a number of studies in j 

which its usefulness was demonstrated, are presented to the reader. j 



Dr. Arthur Kirsch, Associate Professor of Statistics and 
Psychology, George Washington University, follows with a chapter on 
the General Atmosphere for Administrative Autonomy: The Atmosphere 

for Decision Making . The demographic background of principals, the 
characteristics of school populations and teaching staffs, school 
programs and the school environment, as reported by both public 
school and non-public school principals, are reported and analyzed. 
This chapter is another of the more technical ones in its later 
sections and includes an appendix on sample estimates and confidence 

limits . 



Dr. John Bish, Director of Projects on Staff Utilization, 

CAREL writes on Three Views of the Teacher Aide . The discrepancy 
between the teacher aide's own percept of his role and the percepts 
of teachers and administrators regarding it is highlighted. Eight 
categories of teacher aide activities are examined in this respect. 
Principals and teachers were found to be in agreement as to preferred 
roles for aides. The problem of aides acting as substitute teachers 
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Chapter 

Nine 



(! 



is discussed and nine questions regarding the teacher aide role are 
raised. 

Dr. Dean Des Roche's second chapter, Communitylnterestin 
T Leftr»r y Ss community involvement 

ered as a consequence and challenge. 
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The Plaoe of Objective Information in Total School Planning : 

, | 

C. Taylor Whittier j 

Central Atlantic Regional Educational Laboratory \ 

!s 

■ i 

Short term and long term -planning is an accepted pro- |] 

cess in any school system. The problem , however 9 is jj 

one of providing the staff to do this gob and the in- 
formation to make it meaningful. Such information 
needs to focus upon the institution's purpose which i 

is to provide an appropriate educational experience j 

for all students . The total effect of the educa- 1 

tional program on the development of each student 1 

must be measured. Those responsible for decision j 

making at each level within the school system need j 

to have information developed within a framework j 

based upon the factors which influence learning . j 

To do this requires the continual collection and up- j 

dating of data in a format which will provide the j 

classroom teacher with specific s timely information ] 

about the individual students and those serving ] 

other roles in the school system with the kind of j 

information which is required for their level of 
decision-making . | 



PLANNING BEHAVIORAL OUTCOMES 



Educational planning is predicated upon certain assump- 
tions and requirements which are basic to the determination of 
the outcomes which the institution hopes to achieve. The more 
specifically these can be stated, the greater is the hope that 
members of the organization will receive guidance from their 
Need to state presentation and will be able to use them as a basis for deter- 
objectives mining the degree of their achievement. 

specifically , _ 

The ability to express the actual and desired types of stu- 
dent behaviors in specific terms with the hope of developing a 
more effective means of evaluating progress and achievement is 
certainly one of the goals of education. In the eyes of many 
practitioners, this poses a challenge both as to whether all 
behaviors which are desired can be expressed in specific terms 
and secondly whether appropriate instruments can, in fact, be 
developed to provide meaningful information. 



Comprehensive 
planning in- 
cludes evalu- 
ation of the 
educational 
process 



A comprehensive planning function includes in its scope of 
work a provision for the evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
educational process and this, in itself, is a threat to staff 
which cannot be overlooked and which mitigates against the 
acceptance of the planning function in a school system. More, 
commonly, the planning function is interpreted as performing 
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a more limited role., 

Comprehensive planning requires as clear a determination as 
Value systems possible of the value systems inherent in the organization be- 
influence cause these in turn determine the actions of the decision makers 

decision within the organization and of those individuals outside the sys- 

xnakers tern who are being served by the system, as well as others who are 

more remotely related to the school operation. 

In the long run, planning should relate to national and state 
goals as well as local goals « Contradictions need to be identi- 
fied and resolved or at least minimized and accounted for at the 
planning level. Such resolution is necessary if a clear-cut in- 
structional program is to materialize at the individual student 
level. In our society this resolution process poses many diffi- 
cult decisions both theoretical and practical. But part of the 
criticism now faced by the schools has developed because of con- 
tradictory values competing for supremacy and because the deci- 
sion makers have not found an effective means of reconciling, ex- 
plaining or adjusting to such differences. 

Even assuming that all contradictions cannot be effectively 
and completely resolved, these differences nevertheless need to 
be consciously considered in program development. It would be 
helpful to determine in as great detail as possible the areas of 
differences and areas of agreement. In a pluralistic society the 
planning function needs tc consider the variety of goals and the 
degree of importance attached to each goal. Flexibility must be 
maintained as the relative importance of the goals varies between 
segments of society at any given time and also varies over time. 
The day to day practitioner is confronted with decisions which 
ultimately determine the effectiveness of the educational exper- 
ience for the students. How then to reconcile these differences 
as they affect the decision making process at each level in the 
system so a meaningful program evolves is a challenge, facing 
education and, of course, failure to reconcile them will be the 
basis for many of the problems leveled at the school program. 

To determine the characteristics of the instructional envi- 
ronment in an objective manner is a necessity for each school. 

It is also necessary to incorporate an appraisal system with 
periodic reporting as the forces bringing about environment 
change have an opportunity to produce results and, therefore, 
require reappraisal. 

There still remains the question, even after collecting per- 
Goal resolu- tinent data in an adequate and timely manner, of how to trans- 
tion impor- late such data into helpful information to change the learning 
tant in process. Unless the goals have been already stated and under- 

planning stood, it is difficult to formulate the data in useable form. 

It further cannot be assumed that individuals without special 
experience or training and without an attitude of curiosity are 
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going to be effective in using data just because someone pre- 
sents it to them. So one of the basic steps following the 
development of effective planning* including a method of assess- 
ment, is a continuous staff development program. Such a program 
will require an understanding of the meaning of the information 
as it can affect student growth and development. Those respon- 
sible for schools will have to recognize that various changes 
will, of necessity, be required. In any large system, it be- 
comes difficult to be sure that individuals responsible for 
decision-making at each level receive the same message and in- 
terpret it as intended and, therefore, make their decisions 
based on the available evidence related to the achievement of 
the established goals. 



The data used throughout this particular study is presented 
(recognizing the limitations of the size of the population sam- 
ple) because it illustrates some of the kinds of information 
which a school system needs to consider within the confines of 
its own operation, and because this is the kind of study which 
can be conducted by a local school system on a periodical 
basis . 



PLANNING TEACHING METHODS 

One of the problems facing those responsible for the edu- 
cational program is trying to determine the attitudes toward 
the student's learning which is evidenced by the student, the 
teacher, the principal and the pr.rent. 

When one considers the possible effect of the attitude of 
the various adults who influence an individual student s learn 
ing, it is interesting to note, as a result of this study, some 
factors which need to be more clearly evaluated than is charac 
teristically done today. 

An individual example selected from the study showed that 
in relation to an individual student's achievement, his own 
perception of his own achievement, the perception of his class- 
room teacher, and that of his parents were different. The stu- 
dent perceived his achievement in a far more positive manner 
than did the others. His teacher's perception was the next 
most favorable, followed by that of his parents. This student 
saw himself currently as almost best in his class in three of 
eight curricular areas listed and very good in four others. 

He saw himself as above average in sports. For the next year, 
he thought he would be almost best in his class in six out of 
eight areas, rating only sports and arithmetic as very good. 

On the other hand, his teacher did not see him as almost best 
in the class in any of the areas, either currently or for the 
next year. His teacher rated him as currently very good in six 
of the eight areas, with above average in arithmetic and not so 
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good in talking in front of the class. There was no prediction 
by the teacher of improvement or regression in any area for the 

next year. 

His parents saw him as about average, right now, in six out 
of eight areas with a not-so-good rating in science and talking 
in front of the class. However, next year they felt he would be 
about average in all areas. For a more detailed explanation of 
these data see Chapter IV. 

The teacher needs to understand these variations in atti - 
tudes to plan more effective methods of promoting this student s 
learning. 

Homework is an old question for discussion in educational 
circles. The indirect as well as the direct effect of homework 
should be considered. It was found that this student felt he 
should always help his teacher plan his homework but that he 
never was permitted to do so. 

In another situation it was found while working with 
The school parents in a local inner-city community that homework assign- 

may create ments were one of the sources of alienation between the parent 

alienation and child. Because the parent was unable to help the child 

between parent and the homework therefore was not done satisfactorily, and 
and child because the teacher berated the child who did not do it well, 

the child felt his parent was at fault. Thus the school be- 
came a divisive influence in the life of the family. 

Too often the same teaching methods are continued after 
conditions change, with no new appraisal as to whether the 
practice remains appropriate . A survey focusing on teaching 
methods from time to time can serve to raise questions about 
current practices which may not otherwise even be questioned. 
Through this technique the situation can be studied with less 
threat to the teachers involved. 

The test of a teaching method needs to be developed in 
terms of individual student responses. The data then need, to 
be placed in the teacher’s hands and should be presented in 
terms of the individual student so that proper adaptions or 
changes can be made. Of course, the results should be pro- 
vided promptly if the teacher and student are to benefit 
from the effort. 




Actual teacher 
time distribu- 
tion in the 
classroom is 
one type of 
information 
needed 



One bit of evidence which can be collected is how much 
of a teacher's time is spent in various activities. The 
survey instrument used in this study provided data to 
describe how the teacher distributes his time among talking, 
listening, writing, and demonstrating. The way in which the 
teacher’s time was spent with the whole class and with indi 
viduals was determined in the study. It also provided evi- 
dence as to the distribution of the teacher's time among the 
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several subject areas. Such data can be used in assessing time 
distribution as planned by those who prepared the curriculum, 
the degree of success achieved by the students, and the influence 
on the curriculum of the actual situation in the classroom. 



PLANNING CURRICULUM 



One of the difficult jobs in curriculum development is to 
determine in specific terms the desired goals for each subject 
area so that methods of evaluation can be prepared based upon 
the agreed-upon goals. Long have those in education claimed 
that many good things result from the curriculum which cannot be 
evaluated and that not all items can be or in fact should be so 
identified. 



Curriculum 
goals should 
be related to 
the degree of 
achievement 
and time of 
direct 
exposure 



Individuals involved in curriculum development need to iden- 
tify in as clear terms as possible the hoped-for goals. Goal 
statements should be expressed in terms so that it is possible 
to ascertain the degree to which the students in fact do achieve 
them as well as the amount of time required in the process. 

Since the time available for the schools to work with stu- 
dents still remains fairly constant while the volume of knowl- 
edge increases, it is apparent that a higher degree of selectiv- 
ity must be exercised in choosing the phases of knowledge which 
will be used with the students. One result of this selective 
process is to create a larger group of individuals who are un- 
happy with the particular selection. They in turn swell the 
ranks of those who are critical of the school. The planning 
function should question the present length of the school day 
and the length of the school year. Alternative plans need to 
be developed, tried out, and evaluated in terms of student 
achievement, the effect on the cost of school operation, and 
the effect on community organizations as well as on the formal 
and informal practices followed by parents and other adults. 



Individualiza- 
tion of 
instruction 
allows for 
more student 
options 



As the schools move toward more individualized instruction 
some of the criticism will be reduced because there will be a 
greater number of options available. Individual student choice 
rather than teacher choice can become more common in the selec- 
tion of many specific subject area tables. Common desired 
learnings can be achieved by students using di£* •Trent bits of 
knowledge, so that by providing freedom of choice the learning 
process can be improved. This greater flexibility reduces some 
of the pressures built up with the expansion of knowledge. It 
also complicates the life of the teacher who must learn to live 
with students who have greater knowledge than he has in certain 
areas. The teacher must provide a greater variety of materials 
and sources of contacts for the students than under a single 
type of presentation. The encouragement of individual explora- 
tion is a valuable quality which increases teachers’ effective- 
ness . 
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In order to better understand this process, it is necessary 
to secure additional data about the amount and type of exposure 
that has been provided to each student by the school. The 
amount of time spent in individual and group presentations and 
in individual study of each subject must be determined. For 
example, in this study it was found that 36% of classroom time 
was spent on Language Arts (reading, spelling, word study), 
while 13% of classroom time was spent on arithmetic. During the 
ten-day observation period covered by this study it was found 
that no time was spent on science, foreign language, or library 
skills . 

Following the presentation of such data it becomes possible 
for the teacher, principal and curriculum worker to review the 
facts and determine whether they are in accord with the planned 
program. If they are not, the data provide evidence on which 
to plan a different time distribution. The next step, of 
course, is to relate these quantity measures of exposure time 
with a student's level of achievement. 

Such data need to be correlated with other factors in a 
framework which provides an understanding of the student's 
background and a knowledge of the community environment in 
which he lives. 



PLANNING STAFF AND CLASS SIZE 

Traditionally a fully qualified teacher with a small group 
of children has been the ideal goal of those responsible for 
determining the staffing patterns used in the schools. More 
pertinent data need to be secured about the problem of the 
ideal class size versus the increased cost of reducing class 
size. The assumption that smaller classes result in the use of 
different teaching methods is not valid. From a practical 
point of view many districts face the problem of securing 
enough qualified teachers without trying to reduce class size. 
The cost of providing more classrooms to permit reduction in 
class size is a very real limiting factor. 

In today's urban centers many teachers are viewed as 
"outsiders" by those living in the community served by the 
school in which they teach. To overcome this alienation be- 
tween the school staff and community, individuals have been 
brought into the school who are residents of the local commu- 
nity with the thought that they could better explain the 
school's concerns to their friends and perhaps interpret the 
community's ideas to the school staff. The introduction of 
untrained persons into the school has raised the question of 
whether professional or lay persons are most competent to 
deal with the students and what should be the role of each 
individual. 
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The teaching process is being studied to try and determine 
those activities which require a professionally trained person 
Role of the and those which can be done by someone else. The lay employ- 
teacher and ees have been called aides or para-professionals. They have re 
aide ceived little or no training in preparation for their work. 

Also little orientation has been provided for teachers to help 
them work effectively with a non- teacher who shares some duties 
which have been traditionally the sole responsibility of the 
teacher. 

One phase of the current study included a consideration of 
the services provided by aides. It is to be expected that 
aides can cause problems as well as solve problems. The tea- 
chers felt that aides were generally helpful. In this study 
there seemed to be a difference between the perception of the 
aides and that of the professional staff as to the aides 1 
preparation before being assigned. In one school it was found 
that the principal and teachers did not believe the aides had 
received any training before being assigned. Yet of five 
aides assigned to that school, all but one reported having had 
special pre-service training for periods ranging from four 
weeks to three months. Specifically, the aides reported hav- 
ing some training in the operation of audio-visual equipment, 
making materials, studying how children learn, child develop- 
ment, and in orientation to the life of the school. None 
reported training in helping parents or how to work in the 
community. Only one of these aides was planning to become a 
teacher. Instructions given to aides often suggest that they 
should not substitute- teach. Yet this suggestion is one 
which is subject to different interpretations. 

If the aides relate well to the students, their service 
might be more valuable than those of someone coming into the 
classroom who does not know the students, the community, or 
the material. Also the students feel some sense of responsi- 
bility to the aide because of prior contact and the need for 
later contacts. It seems desirable to plan some part of the 
pre-service training as an experience in team work as it re- 
lates to promoting the learning process. Individuals might 
well serve as aides during their high school and college years 
while pursuing their education for a teaching position. The 
development of a career ladder providing upward vocational 
mobility can be one of the values to be derived from the aide 
program. If it is started in high school more individuals may 
be encouraged to continue their education, although many may 
not decide to do so. The position of aide will become the 
career choice for many persons who find in this work a very 
satisfying role. 

Aides can be selected in part because they understand the 
community and in part because they love children. This latter 
quality can at times compensate for its lack in some teachers. 
The developing of a team approach to education should con- 
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by aides 



sciously take into account the formal and informal qualities 
of all of the individuals involved. Such an effort is very 
difficult because of the mobility of staff and the difficulty 
of identifying many of the qualities needed by those working 
with the students. 



Staff organ- 
ization with 
director of 
instruction 
and sup- 
port tea- 
chers 




A review of the kinds of tasks performed by the aides as 
reported in this study shows a wide range in their level of dif- 
ficulty. The aides relieve the teachers of certain routine 
tasks like collecting money and helping children with wraps, 
while other tasks directly affect the learning process such as 
playing listening games with students, reading and telling 
stories to small groups, and helping students with practice 
work given by the teacher. 



Some aides might well be classified as a first level tea- 
cher with the present teacher classified at a much higher 
level. Thus all the adults working with the students would 
be viewed by the students as teachers, some more senior than 
others. The important aspect of this study is that it can 
serve as a basis for studying the role served by various indi- 
viduals, a role which may change in practice from the earlier 
role identified when the position was first created. 



Measures of the degree of success of the students under 
different organizational patterns of staff should be planned, 
taking into account the unique characteristics of the individ- 
uals involved. Such a study can serve as a basis for discus- 
sion and planning for future use of various adults in the 
teaching situation. The highly qualified teacher may well be- 
come the director of instruction for a group of students, who 
provides for the expert diagnosis of the learning needs of 
each student and identifies next steps for each individual. 
Such a director of instruction could oversee the planning 
procedures but would have staff support for their execution. 

A training program would need to be developed if such a plan 
were instituted. The program would need to take into account 
the mobility characteristics of the individuals involved. 

For example, the aides who came into the program after the 
training sessions in August received no training, just as 
teachers who arrive late generally do not participate in an 
orientation program held before the opening of school. 



Class size in this team arrangement would lose its sig- 
nificance compared with the present situation. It would seem 
that students may well need to be in groups of different size 
depending upon the particular learning situation. With the 
team arrangement this might be accomplished. 



One advantage of a survey of classroom practices is to 
permit the staff to discuss with some objectivity their present 
program and provide some data for developing alternatives 
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which might be tried. Later the survey can be conducted again 
to see whether there is in fact a change resulting from the 
study effort. 



ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING 



Pla-ning needs to be focused primarily on the individuals 
served by the system but must also take into account the indi- 
viduals employed in the system and should not allow adminis- 
trative convenience to become the controlling factor. It is 
at best very difficult to relate the many contradictory 
forces in a system with the attainment of the stated goals. 



Compatible 
value sys- 
tems promote 
action 



The value systems of the various individuals and groups 
within and outside of the institution are often in conflict 
and are too seldom taken into account in any planning effort. 
While it is very difficult to identify differences, it should 
be possible to employ individuals who more nearly hold com- 
patible values if the desired goals can be clearly stated and 
used and if employment practices can be made flexible enough. 
While individuals controlled by contradictory values can under 
certain circumstances produce new ideas and courses of action, 
they can also immobilize the decision-making process and help 
to create the image of unresponsiveness which is too common 
today . 



If the reward system in the institution were organized to 
promote the attainment of the desired goals, this would pro- 
vide a strong incentive to bring about change or at least 
would build support for the enunciated goals. The reward 
system generally discourages change, experimentation and in- 
dependence of thought. In fact, it is at times in conflict 
with the attainment of the program goals set up for the 
students . 



The purpose of the administrative function is to bring 
diverse forces together into an effective pattern, to get all 
of the individuals involved in decision-making and decision- 
execution to perform their jobs in a way which will promote 
the educative process. 

One way to accomplish this is to provide a common basis 
of vital, timely data which all can use. While there would 
be differences in interpretation and application, at least 
the decision and action could be evaluated against a common 
set of goals. 



Conflicting 
priority 
lists of 
concern 



The individual's feeling of urgency to complete a task 
sets up his individual priority list of concerns which may be 
in conflict with a similar list of others. Hence the resul- 
tant road blocks to action. 
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The princi- 
pal’s role 
in shaping 
the educa- 
tional en- 
vironment 



Increased 
participa- 
tion through 
local control 
over the 
schools 



The need for long range institutional goals to be developed 
with conscious consideration of national, state, and local 
policies would seem evident. The possible relationships need 
to be evolved with wide staff and community participation. 

Such participation, if it is to be effective requires that 
the individuals involved have a common base of essential data. 
Relevant data must be provided for all levels in the decision- 
making process. The teacher needs data which will indicate the 
progress and identify the problems of individual students. This 
information needs to be related to the total learning environ- 
ment affecting the student. While there are common elements for 
all students, all students are not affected equally by these 
elements and each student experiences unique influences which 
may be stronger than the influence of the school. As was found 
in the current study, there are differences in how individuals 
involved in the learning process view a similar situation. 

Such differences in interpretation of data exist throughout the 
organization. If basic information focuses upon the factors 
which influence learning and is made available to the teacher, 
principal, supervisor, director, superintendent, board of edu- 
cation, and the public in a format appropriate to the needs of 
each, the resulting decisions have a chance to be related to 
the basic purposes of the institution. 

The freedom of choice of those at each level and the degree 
of authority exercised over the decision-making of others needs 
careful analysis. In studying this problem the current survey 
considered a scale of Autonomy of Independence of Action for 
the Elementary Principal. This was aimed at evaluating the 
effect of the principal on the learning process. What freedom 
does the principal exercise in changing the learning environ- 
ment? The factors considered ranged from decisions on selec- 
tion of supplies and textbooks, to authority to change curric- 
ulum, and to select and transfer staff. This situation also 
raises the question of what evidence the principal has upon 
which to make decisions, what are the implications of his deci- 
sions not only within one school but in the total system, and 
how he can be held accountable. The planning function needs to 
take into account not only the appropriateness of when to make 
which decisions, but also the factor of responsibility and how 
it is to be determined. 

One area of planning responsibility must concern itself 
with the desire for participation which comes from individuals 
in the community. One of the obvious types of response which 
appeals to those outside of the school system is action to 
reorganize the individual school or to group schools in a sys- 
tem under the popular term of local control of schools. This 
control may be exercised by sub-districts of the larger dis- 
trict or by the local community or as a partnership between 
members of the local community and professional staff. This is 
to be contrasted with the drive over the country for the past 
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several generations which has been to consolidate schools into 
larger population groupings , so that the advantages which come 
from a larger fiscal base as well as a larger pupil population 
base can be realized. Of course, as this occurs and as it has 
occurred in the larger school systems more quickly, the individual 
tends to feel that his particular needs and desires are lost. 

The issue of effective involvement of any member of any given 
school system, large or small, as well as their involvement of 
other individuals in the community has certainly not been 
effectively answered. Actually what control means in the total 
school operation becomes a matter of serious concern and re- 
quires careful consideration to avoid being a source of confu- 
sion. Not all boards of education actually have complete 
control over the factors that are needed to achieve the educa- 
tional goals of a particular school system. Part of the strug- 
gle is in trying to decide who is responsible for the determina- 
tion of goals and for their achievement in a particular school. 

The assumption that dissatisfaction with the present system 
will be eliminated through a structural reorganization remains 
to be demonstrated. Whether such change significantly improves 
the life of a pupil by changing the educational requirements, 
opportunities, attitudes or parental involvement is still sub- 
ject to study (Whittier, 1969). 



The school 
plant helps 
to create 
the learn- 
ing en- 
vironment 



STRUCTURAL PLANNING 

Development of the physical plant is one aspect of the plan- 
ning process which involves long terra decision-making and which 
can improve or inhibit the learning process. The school design 
has traditionally been of the egg-crate type, determining as it 
does the maximum class size and teacher load. Recent changes 
provide for a maximum of open space, which is a more reasonable 
solution since one cannot anticipate the specific needs of 
future generations. 

The effect of the physical environment on the learning 
process needs to be taken into accpunt when planning such mat- 
ters as climate control, the use of color, and the relationship 
of one building function with another. Flexible space for the 
grouping of students in different sized units and of areas for 
the preparation of materials by both students and staff in- 
creases the availability of instructional options open to the 
teacher. Open space is the characteristic feature of current 
designs. Planning today considers the school to be part of the 
total environment of the student and others in the community, 
rather than an insulated institution. Education is thought of 
as taking place throughout the community and not just within 
the walls of the school. The utilization of a broad spectrum 
of human and physical resources requires that plant planning 
incorporate many factors which have not been deemed necessary 
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in the past. 

Again the question needs to be asked as to what influence 
this has on the learning process. One of the schools used in 
this study is a building over forty years old with no major reno- 
vation within the last twenty years located amidst low cost 
homes. There are no public libraries, museums, or concerts 
readily available to the students in the community. No cultural 
programs nor after-school activities are conducted in the 
school. The building is not used for any form of adult educa- 
tion. Unfortunately this description is not the exception but 
rather the rule in too many center city schools. 

There can be little question of the depressing influence of 
this plant on both the students and staff. It is difficult to 
recruit staff to serve in such a building as evidenced by the 
fact that just over half of the twenty-one regular classroom 
teachers are fully certified. While there are some individuals 
who would contend that those working in the building should rise 
above the depressing effects of the environment, the fact re- 
mains that the school offers no more hope to the students than 
does their home environment. 



The school 
plant must be 
planned to 
serve the 
total 
community 



This plant does not serve as a community center, which re- 
duces the value of the school as a force in the lives of the 
adult population. Thus part of the potential of the school is 
lost. 

The value of these broader services needs to be related to 
the overall goals of the system and the decision of how best 
to achieve them. The decisions required to improve educational 
opportunities must deal with all facets of the program and 
community needs and the means used to implement them in practice. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Critical Information Requirements in the Management of the 
Elementary School 



Sister Mary Virginia, D. C. 

Our Lady Queen of Peace School 



The elementary school -principal is called upon to make 
decisions constantly in the management of his school . 
These decisions involve many aspects of the total pro- 
gram . However 3 three areas are of utmost importance: 
the child 3 the instructional program 3 and the staff . 

In making these decisions the principal must cull 
critical information from varied sources. In the area, 
of the child the information may be obtained from 
formal studies 3 testing 3 sociograms and many other 
records and reports as well as informal conversations 
with school personnel 3 with parents 3 and with chil- 
dren themselves . Accumulated information helps the 
principal make quick 3 on-the-spot decisions when 
necessary . Regarding the instructional program 3 the 
principal bases his decisions on philosophy and ob- 
jectives 3 in-service ideas 3 the finances available 3 
the curriculum already in the school 3 teaching- 
learning materials 3 special resources of the commu- 
nity 3 and ideas generated at staff meetings . Finally 3 
decisions about the staff must come from his knowledge 
of each staff member as gleaned from records and ob- 
servations 3 and must be related to the manner in which 
the principal shows acceptance and recognition of 
strengths 3 or selects the in-service help needed and 
the teachers who are to perform extra-curricular ac- 
tivities , The atmosphere the principal creates in 
the school springs from this knowledge and from 
effective decision-making and throws light on the 
amount of guidance to be given to an individual tea- 
cher. Hence 3 the principal needs a constant flow of 
information if he is to make wise and practical deci- 
sions in the elementary school of which he has charge . 



Every day, every week, every month and for long-range planning 
Decision- the elementary school principal faces the challenge of constant de- 
making and cision making. This decision-making has many facets, placing the 
information principal in the role of educational leadership, and requiring him 
to update, modify, revise, or completely alter existing structures. 

Change demands effort. It may cause some anxiety that 
must come at probing the unknown or unfamiliar. Justi- 
fiable and desirable change, however, is essential to 
any profession that expects to keep pace with a rapidly 
progressing society. Education has no choice, which 
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decision 
making 



Importance 
of the 
child 



Sources of 
information 









means the educator has no choice, no alternative, 
when society thrusts him into a leadership role. 

(Dufay 1966: 204-05) 

That he may make wise decisions, he must have a constant sup- 
ply of objective information from many and varied sources. 

The principal deals with many areas in the management of the 
elementary school. Of these many areas, the children, the in- 
structional program, and the staff prove of prime importance and 
so this paper will limit itself to these three areas. It will 
raise certain questions, such as: How does the principal gather 

information in the areas mentioned above? How does he evaluate 
this information? Are the decisions he reaches practical and 
practicable? What are the risks involved? These and many other 
questions which come to the mind of any principal as he seeks to 
discover the needs of the children in his school and the ways to 
fill these needs will be presented to the reader. 



INFORMATION ABOUT THE CHILD 

The child is the heart of the elementary school. All plan- 
ning done by the principal and/or the staff revolves about him 
and involves him in some way: the instructional program and the 

kind of personnel selected both evolve, ideally, from the knowl- 
edge of the child in each particular school. 

Over a period of time, the scope of education has 
been extended to include concern for the child and 
his total adjustment. Educators have recognized that 
a child must have good physical and mental health as 
well as good social and emotional development if he 
is to learn to the optimum of his capacity. 

(Misner, Schneider, Keith 1963: 248) 

How does the principal gain this knowledge or information? It 
would seem that the sources of this information could fall under 
the headings of technical, informal, and intuitive. Some technical 
information comes from formal studies and testing. For example, 
our office of education requested that each elementary school of 
our area conduct a self-evaluation. The office supplied forms to 
cover a multitude of areas, one of which was the School Community 
Blank. The teacher-chairman of the School Community Committee 
developed a questionnaire which brought in a wealth of information 
about the socio-economic level of our school population, the edu- 
cation of the parents, their occupations, their travels, their 
aspirations for their children, etc. The principals, as well as 
the teachers, in these schools gained invaluable insights into the 
backgrounds of the children with whom they were working. 
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In several localities, getting the child’s ”IQ” has become 
taboo, but need this be? Placing too much importance on indivi- 
dual IQs may prove harmful, but computing a median IQ for the 
school still gives the principal some idea of the intellectual 
The "IQ" ability of the entire student body. Furthermore, if he analyzes 
the IQ range for several years in succession and consistently 
discovers very few scores in the 120s and very many in the 80s, 
he certainly can use this information with some degree of confi- 
dence when planning the instructional program. 



f 




Critical analysis of standardized test results demonstrates 
to the principal how effectively the instructional program 
and/or the staff are functioning in reference to the child’s 
Analysis progress in school. If the analysis discloses, for example, 
of test that the children in his school fall, as a whole, one year be- 
results low national norms in arithmetic, the principal must find some 
valid explanation for this, or seek ways to modify the arith- 
metic program in order to bring about different results. 

Should he decide on the latter, individual test scores will 
serve as one of the bases for better grouping and will point 
up individual strengths and weaknesses. 



Records 

and 

Reports 



Conver- 

sations 






It is the rare school system that does not 
accept, at least theoretically, the principle of 
individual differences; anyone associating with 
groups of children for a number of years realizes 
that boys and girls are not born with identical 
traits; and the longer they live the more differ- 
ent they become, as home and early school training 
provide opportunities to learn. 



(Misner, Schneider, Keith 1963: 206) 

Seeing these differences graphically in test results proves a 
great aid in curriculum planning. 

Sociograms, psychologists’ reports, cumulative records, health 
records, the reports of the speech therapist, and many other rec- 
ords and reports supply the principal with volumes of technical 
information about each child in his school. He has only to find 
practical and creative ways to use this information for the growth 
of each child. 

Another source of information just as important is that which 
the principal gathers informally simply by talking things over 
with teachers, with parents, with the school psychologist, with 
the school nurse, and with the children. These conversations need 
not be lengthy and overly time-consuming. If the principal shows 
authentic interest, others will provide worthwhile information. 

Some of these bits of information may include facts such as: 
Mrs. Jones went back to work; this means that the Jones chil- 
dren’s school work will suffer as it did the last time their 
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mother went back to work. Or: Mr. Smith left his family last 

weekend; Mary’s mother told her last night that she was adopted; 
Jane’s mother went to the hospital. How will these happenings 
affect the children and their learning ability? A teacher may 
discuss some difficulty she is having with a student; another 
may enthusiastically describe a current project involving her 
class. The psychologist may comment on the teacher ? s general 
attitude toward school discipline. A visitor may comment on 
the atmosphere of the school. A parent may discuss a family 
problem which throws much light on a particular child’s lack of 
progress in school or his difficulty in relating to other chil- 
dren. Children’s strengths, weaknesses, interests, motivation, 
attention span, self-direction and many other qualifying de- 
scriptions of behavior are related to the principal informally. 

Children often come to the principal with information also 
ranging from: "My dog had puppies last night!" to "I’m doing a 

science project on the systems of the human body." These dis- 
closures reveal to the principal something about the atmosphere 
of the classroom or an attitude toward the school, or the 
child’s lack of ability to relate to his peers, etc. 

This leads, finally, to the third source of information, 
the intuitive source. Scientifically, this source may not have 
backing; however, when the principal becomes "saturated" with 
technical and informal information about the children and when 
he has learned to really see and listen and to pick up nuances 
to which he formerly would have been oblivious, he develops a 
kind of sixth sense. 

For example, on a particular morning a Mrs. O’Brien may 
walk into the school office. The principal sees that she is 
well-dressed and so on her way to work (the last time, she 
came dressed casually on a day off); the expression on her 
face spells danger; she has her son, Peter, with her who is 
trying very hard to look nonchalant. The principal remembers: 
Peter’s home~room teacher had punished him yesterday; reports 
of Peter’s conduct had come to the office from other teachers, 
from student counselors, from mother-helpers and from the 
school psychologist; Peter's last year's teacher had serious 
problems with him; Peter has shown an average intelligence 
quotient on tests but has scored a year to two years below 
grade level on standardized arithmetic and reading tests; he 
has never been able to really apply himself in school. Mr. 
and Mrs. O’Brien complain bitterly that Peter is treated un- 
fairly by teachers and students. All this information flashes 
through the principal's mind in a matter of seconds as he sits 
down with Mrs. O’Brien to look for some possible solutions to 
Peter's problems. 

This sixth sense, impossible to define or analyze, serves 
in good stead when quick, on-the-spot decisions must be made. 
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A veteran principal has experienced this; a beginning princi- 
pal is groping toward it. 



INFORMATION ABOUT THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

As the principal gathers information about the children, 
he simultaneously and automatically relates this information 
to the instructional program, in such areas as philosophy and 
objectives, in-service growth, finances, curriculum, teaching- 
learning materials, special resources, and staff meetings, 
the children consistently score below norms on staada * dizecl 
tests, if IQs consistently show large numbers of children with 
low scores, if teachers constantly and sincerely bring out 
specific learning problems, if he himself observes learning 
difficulties, the principal cannot but make use of such infor- 
mation in setting up the instructional program. 

However, before beginning any serious work, the principal 
must somewhere along the lines have worked out his own educa- 
tional philosophy to which he is firmly committed, which he may 
modify only when objective information obliges him to do so, 
but which serves as the concrete groundwork for his decision- 
Philosophy making regarding the instructional program. In connection wi 
the philosophy, does he belies in individualization, in 
nongradedness, in group teeing and/or learning? Is any one 
of these possible or should they be combined? VJhat is really 
practical in this particular school knowing the children, the 
parents, the staff, the physical setting, and hundreds of 
other factors? In reference to this notion of practicality, 

John E. Dawson expresses the following viewpoint: 

What the principal should seek is the best pos- 
sible school program in response to real and expli- 
cit needs within real constraints. To design the 
program for the school population one would like to 
have (but doesn’t have) and without regard to a 
realistic assessment of constraints is a form of 
idle speculation and of little assistance to the 
community, school board, teachers, or, most impor- 
tantly, the children. Groping with explicit needs 
within existing constraints is the task of manage- 
ment, and progress can occur only through system- 
atic thought. 

(Dawson 1968: 68-69) 

Unless the principal custom-tailors the program to suit the 
children and existing facilities, he is wasting his time. 

Besides the basic philosophy to which he is committed, the 
principal must have a constant flow of ideas to keep his think 
ing alive. These ideas come from many directions, the most 
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important being reading, workshops and meetings, and discussions 
Flow of with teachers and other principals. In this way, the principal 
ideas keeps abreast with the best developments in the field of educa- 
tion and so is in a position to experiment more intelligently in 
his school. 



Sometimes, taking part in an experiment or a study results in 
the professional growth of a principal. Reporting an experiment 
on the teaming of principals, Anastasiow and Fischler explain 
that one of the results of this experiment was that the princi- 
pals involved became much more concerned about their professional 
growth . 



They read more, listened more, considered seri- 
ously their roles in the current avalanche of educa- 
tional innovation and change. They became aware of 
their need for further academic background and pur- 
sued this through university and college courses as 
well as at professional conferences and meetings. 

(Anastasiow and Fischler 1969: <* : 22) 

Involvement and enthusiasm on the part of the principal 
serves as motivation for personal professional growth. 

Looking ahead into the future at elementary administration 
also helps the principal decide how to grow professionally. 
McNally believes the principal of the 1980s will be "expected 
to know considerably more than his 1960s' counterpart in the 
fields of behavioral sciences, such as social psychology, soci- 
ology and political science. The areas of urban sociology and 
cultural anthropology will be of critical relevance to the 
urban school he administers" (McNally 1968: 90). The in- 

service growth of the principal becomes a rich source of infor- 
mation in decision-making. 

Finances and financing play a great part in the kind of in- 
structional program that is set up. How much money is the prin- 
cipal allotted; how free is he to use it? Can he order materials 
Finances quickly and directly, or must he go through some long drawn-out 

process? If he finds materials that would be just what is needed 
to help a primary group struggle through a difficult math con- 
cept, he wants to order the materials now. Should he have to 
requisition these materials through some central office that may 
take months to procure them, he may well give up the idea before 
placing the requisition. 

In our school the financial allotment is low, but there are 
practically no restrictions on how the money is spent. This 
leaves the principal free to purchase what he and the staff be- 
lieve most practical and also to get materials quickly when a 
particular need arises. On the other hand, since qualified and 
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sufficient personnel are vital requisites to an effective in- 
structional program, a strained and limited budget proves a severe 
handicap. When the principal is limited in this area, he must be 
satisfied with doing less for the program than he wants. 

The school curriculum forms the basis for the instructional 
program. Goodlad and Anderson convincingly state the place of 
the curriculum: 

The curriculum is the heart of a school's pro- 
gram.... The curriculum is more, however, than the 
learners encompassed by it. It is the scheme 
whereby an institution fulfills its educational 
responsibilities to these learners. This scheme 
includes purpose, content, and mode. In a good 
curriculum the relationship among purpose, con- 
tent, and mode is carefully planned, since all 
three are interdependent. Decisions about purpose 
directly affect the selection of content, which in 
turn bears on method. 

(Goodlad and Anderson 1963: 79) 

They also stress the fact that it must be tailored to the chil- 
dren and not vice-versa. 

Usually the curriculum is set up centrally by the office of 
education and sent to the schools under its jurisdiction. The 
principal familiarizes himself with his curriculum and seeks to 
actualize it in the instructional program. On the other hand, 
he must ask himself how possible is it to actualize this curri- 
culum? For example, the social studies curriculum may include 
texts with a reading vocabulary too advanced for most children 
to grasp. Or, the greater number of fourth graders in this 
school are not ready for certain arithmetic concepts included 
in the arithmetic curriculum. Also, the principal is convinced 
that the children need sex education classes, or that they 
should learn basic concepts of psychology. Can these be includ- 
ed in the curriculum? He must get much information from a 
great variety of sources before deciding. These sources would 
include his superior, the parents of the children, the informa- 
tion about the children which he already possesses, the 
reactions of teachers, the availability of funds, and of suit- 
able personnel, etc. 

All kinds of business enterprises have literally flooded 
today's educational market with teaching-learning materials of 
every shape, description and price. Trenholme and Turville 
point out that: 



Teacher-learning 

materials 



The elementary principal should be deeply con 
cerned with the introduction of better materials 
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and should keep himself abreast of current offer- 
ings even though finances are not immediately 
available. 



(Trenholme and Turville 1968: 59) 

Nevertheless, the principal must also realize that each day's 
mail brings to his desk a sample or a description of a kit for 
science, a reading laboratory, manipulative materials for pre- 
senting math concepts, the controlled reader, the Craig reader, 
the language master, the transpaque projector, the 8 mm projec- 
tor, or names of equipment he never heard of before. He is 
urged to invest in listening stations, tape recorders, tapes, 
filmstrips, film loops, movie cameras, televisions, ETV programs, 
computerized instruction, the videocorder. As he views the 
myriads of educational materials, the principal must sift and 
sort in order to decide which suit the instructional program in 
his school. He cannot afford to ignore these because some are 
really excellent and vital to the program. On the other hand, 
neither can he be "taken in" by the novelty and glamour of 
some of these. Since there exist so many thousands of these 
materials, the principal must have reliable assistance in 
selecting what is in his power to select. 

Knowledge of the currently available technical 
aids — a necessity for all forward looking elemen- 
tary principals — can be a frustrating situation. 

While it is possible to view with some degree of 
equanimity the few schools that offer computer- 
based facilities, it is very difficult to proceed 
without the ordinarily accepted and widely preva- 
lent practices in educational techniques. A 
school without film projectors and film, film- 
strips, tapes, tape recorders and overhead pro- 
jectors is a school offering a second-rate program. 

(Trenholme and Turville 1968: 61) 

Experienced teachers, supervisors, other principals, and some 
publisher-based educational consultants, as well as reading, 
workshops, and courses, can help to a greater or lesser degree. 
Knowledge of the children, the instructional program and the 
finances available also help him in this selection. 

Special resources also can be of great help to the school 
Special program. Here again the principal must make a wise selection 
resources so that children will not be deprived of valuable experiences, 
nor exposed to wasting hours of valuable school time: 

Everything that goes on in an elementary 
school building should be a learning activity. 

No enterprise can justifiably be undertaken that 
does not have as its purpose the furtherance of 
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learning of children or adults. 

(Misner, Schneider, Keith 1963:143) 

Parks offer special programs; certain companies offer free films. 
The dental hygienist, the school nurse, doctors, psychologists, 
scientists and others can serve as excellent resource persons. 
Some areas offer excellent opportunities for worthwhile field- 
trips. These experiences greatly enhance the instructional 
program. Which ones should the principal encourage; which 
ones discourage? Where can he find reliable information about 
these? Here he calls on his community agencies, his experienced 
teachers, parents and others to help him choose. He does not 
accept every suggested program and/or speaker, but he must 
select what he considers most beneficial. 

Finally, in gathering information for the instructional pro- 
Staff gram the principal meets frequently with his staff. These per- 
sons deal directly with the children and their problems and so 
they are in the best position to offer invaluable insights and 
suggestions to the principal. 

Just as in gathering information about the children many 
sources were tapped, so also in gathering information about the 
instructional program the principal seeks help in many different 
ways before proceeding for "potentially, the modern administra- 
tor is the main instrument for successfully inducing a quality 
school program." (Dufay 1966: 160) 



INFORMATION ABOUT THE STAFF 



Teacher 

expecta 

tion 



Surely the principal wants teachers who have college de- 
grees, who have taken the required courses, possess a genuine 
"feel" for the children with whom they are working and who are 
versed in the latest methods and techniques. But he also wants 
teachers who are willing to work hard, to risk intelligent ex- 
perimentation; teachers who can work well with the principal 
and with other teachers. In other words, complete dedication 
to teaching with all that this dedication supposes and involves 
means more to the principal than the number of credit hours a 
teacher has earned. The principal who knows well his school 
population and his instructional program, knows just as well 



When the principal becomes knowledgeable about the children 
and the instructional program, he is also in a position to know 
what kind of staff would serve these children best. He wants 
teachers with a broad background of experience in elementary 
education, if the children's performance is below par, because 
they will need to do remedial work requiring knowledge of several 
instructional levels. He wants a staff willing to do individu- 
alized work, if he firmly believes that work should be as 
individualized as possible. 
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the kind of teaching staff he would want in his school. 

Realistically, however, the principal has very little to 
say about who will or will not teach in the school of which 
he has charge. The staff is already there when he arrives, and 
so he commences to work with these staff members. He must, 
therefore, get to know his teachers by studying records on them 
and observing them. He must know how to accept them and to 
recognize their strengths. He must see what in-service help is 
needed to develop these strengths. He must determine the basis 
on which to select them for extracurricular activities and 
duties. He must decide how to create the appropriate atmos- 
phere for experimentation. Finally, guiding teachers to better 
performance through observations and conferences is necessary, 
but the principal must judge to what degree this is to be done. 

As with the child one source of information about the 
teacher are the records on hand in the school office. These 
the principal studies with great care. Furthermore, the prin- 
cipal also observes the teacher formally as in a pre-arranged 
classroom observation; and informally, as he encounters her 
in many situations throughout the day. Also, children and 
parents frequently make comments about teachers, both favor- 
able and unfavorable. Some value can be placed on these 
comments if they are repeated year after year by different 
children and parents. The principal becomes aware of the 
teacher’s manner of interacting with children, parents, and 
other teachers. From his daily contacts with each of his 
teachers, a principal gains important insights into their in- 
dividual characters and personalities. He learns their 
ability to organize, to be creative, to be flexible as well 
as their special interests and talents. 

The principal should show an attitude of acceptance toward 
each teacher which deepens as he acquires more knowledge about 
her. 



Teachers are not all alike. They do not 
have the same concerns or abilities. If a super- 
visor believes in the worth of all, he must be 
willing to accept differences and to value each 
person for his special contribution. He must 
recognize that the staff is richer because of the 
presence of each person, regardless of the limita- 
tions of the various staff members. Official lead- 
ership must make allowances for differences in the 
temperament and tempo of various individuals and 
must encourage the staff to do so too. Attention 
must be centered on the special contribution that 
each staff member can make and on creating the sit- 
uation in which he will want to make it. 

(Wiles 1955: 114) 
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He net only becomes aware of differences among his teachers, 
but also of the strengths of each one. 

There exists M ....a hierarchy of three areas of compe- 
tency necessary for superior teaching: (1) mastery of con- 

tent knowledge produces subject matter competency : (2) mas- 
tery of content knowledge plus behavioral skills produce 
presentation competency ; (3) mastery of content knowledge 
plus behavioral skills plus humanistic skills produce pro- 
fessional decision-making skills ." (Allen and Krasno 1968: 40) 

The principal must select in-service experiences with 
extreme care in order to develop superior teaching among his 
staff members. Should he select a movie, recommend a particu- 
lar book or magazine article? Should he bring in a speaker 
from the outside and/or have a staff member give a lecture or 
demonstration? Should he organize a workshop on the premises 
or suggest attendance at one being held elsewhere? How many 
teachers may profit from this in-service activity; how many 
will be bored and uninterested? These questions present them- 
selves as the principal prepares in-service programs. He 
knows that the quality of the instructional program depends on 
teacher performance, that teacher performance must constantly 
improve, and that it is up to him to induce better performance. 
So, he must decide how best to do this based on the knowledge 
he possesses of his staff, of their needs and of their inter- 
ests, as also their suggestions. 

Many supporting activities go on within the school build- 
ing or in connection with the school. Imperceptibly/, these 
influence the children and the learning program. Who performs 
these activities and on what basis should these persons be 
selected? Some teachers are unwilling to take on extra 
duties; others, therefore, become over-burdened. The princi- 
pal must learn which teachers are capable and willing to 
assume these activities. For example, the parent-teacher who 
lives a distance from the school cannot be asked to assume 
duties which will necessitate her coming early and staying 
late. On the other hand, a teacher who manages her time ex- 
tremely well might easily serve as chairman of a committee 
where there is much work involved. The principal must select 
wisely. 

The "right" atmosphere must be created by the principal . 

The following statement was made by a teacher and quoted by 
Wiles: 



From the very first day I met him I felt very 
much at ease with him and felt as though he were 
really interested, not only in me as a teacher, but 
as a human being also. All of the teachers felt 
that at any time they could go and talk with him 
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about any matter, big or little, and he would 
always seem as though he had nothing else to do 
and what you felt was important, he felt was 
important too* * *He was interested in what I was 
doing and how we could help me do a better job. 



(Wiles 1966: 128) 

This kind of relationship places a weighty reponsibility on the 
Atmosphere pressured principal. Yet, if the staff is to feel free to ex- 
periment and to consistently produce, they must have the educa- 
tional leader described above. And Dufay adds another note: 

The role of the modern elementary principal 
is a complex one. As the instructional leader 
about to guide his professional staff along the 
path of innovation, the role becomes especially 
demanding. All skills are called into play. 

Weaknesses that otherwise might be kept in shadow 
are magnified. 
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(Dufay 1966: 180) 

This points up the need for this "right" atmosphere and the 
great difficulty in achieving it. 

Recognition of teacher strengths and development of these 
strengths through in-service is an important function of the 
principal. Guiding the individual teacher to better perfor- 
mance while creating the right atmosphere is also important. 
How much guidance can a principal offer? When and how should 
this guidance be given? Some teachers accept suggestions 
readily and put them into practice immediately. Others react 
as though personally attacked even when a small suggestion is 
offered. Some teachers expect a conference after an observa- 
tion and openly want to discuss the evaluation sheet. Others 
appear to want neither the observation nor the follow-up con- 
ference. How can the principal influence all his teachers to 
some degree at least? The principal fully realizes: 

Without behavioral changes on the part of 
teachers, we have only organizational labels and 
not new organizations. For instance, as several 
authorities have pointed out, the non-graded 
school is not just an organization; it is a 
totally different way of looking at pupils. If 
into a non-graded structure, we send a teacher 
w T ho views pupils as the contemporary manifesta- 
tion of original sin, then we can hardly expect 
to have an environment in which all students can 
succeed. 



(Pharis 1968: 45) 
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Therefore, he incessantly looks for new and different ways to 
approach each staff member. As he experiences the uniqueness of 
each, he tries to discover various ways of motivating each to 
educational competency. 



CONCLUSION 

This paper described some of the critical information re- 
quired by the principal in the management of the elementary 
school. It limited itself to the areas of the child, the in- 
structional program, and the staff. It showed that in reality 
these three areas are interdependent, as are many others with 
which the elementary school principal daily deals, and 
decision-making involving one area simultaneously flows into 
another. It also depicted the numberless decisions which the 
elementary principal is required to make, the constant flow 
of critical information needed with which to make these deci- 
sions, and the sources of this information. 
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Chapter 4 

Analysis and Implications of Student 3 Teacher and Parent Percepts of 
Student Performance 



Frank W. Kovacs 

Central Atlantic Regional Educational Laboratory 

The aspect of the larger study presented in this chapter is that 
of the application of multivariate analysis techniques to studies 
of the learner « Percepts (by teacher 3 parent and the student her- 
self) of one child t s experience and performance are reported. The 
ecological approach was emphasized \ 3 involving use of the student 
as the unit of analysis 3 while monitoring and evaluating the flow 
of instructional events in the class room 3 and processing data 
about each individual student by computer. An analysis of vari- 
ance technique was used for estimating reliability of the instru- 
ments used 3 and factor analysis made it possible to identify six 
groups of students on the basis of their self-concepts . Informa- 
tion of value was identified through follow-up reports 3 seminar 
discussions 3 and an analysis of the results. A comparison was 
obtained of student 3 teacher 3 and parent percepts of current and 
anticipated student performance ( for 94 students) . A factor 
analysis of the variables and an obverse factor analysis of the 
students were made. It is hoped that the techniques described 
here will constitute a beginning toward an adaptive and support- 
ive information system for teachers and administrators . 



INTRODUCTION 



Multivar- 
iate anal- 
ysis in 
studies of 
the 

learner 



The study and analysis of the individual learner has been an area 
of research in education for over a century. Early research emphasis 
focused on statistical physical trait studies (Galton 1883) , longitudinal 
anecdotal data collection studies CDarwin 1887) , conditioned response 
studies (Pavlov 1903), intelligence studies (Binet 1905) and studies in 
the analysis of individual motivations (Freud 1938) „ Current research in 
early childhood education has focused on the effects of experience on the 
cognitive development of the child, social differences among children, 
and parental influences on the performance of children (Gray and Miller 
1967) . It has only been in the last ten years that studies have been 
directed toward the observation, recording and analysis of observed be-',, 
havior in its natural setting and have been subjected to coding, proces- 
sing and multivariate statistical analyses. A number of studies 
(Sells 1966) have demonstrated the value of multivariate analysis of vari- 
ables used to measure aspects of the social environment. These studies 
are particularly important in identifying characteristics of organiza- 
tions, of social climates, of work situations and other aspects of the 
personal and social environment. 




The synthesis between current technological ability to analyze 
data atld newly developed techniques for the sensitive observing and re- 
cording of events and behavior in natural school environments provides 
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many practical implications for teachers and administrators. The current 
work of Gordon (1963 and 1965), which draws heavily from Lewin's field 
theory (1935) and Prescott's biosocial approach, provides a viable model 
from which to establish communication with the critical individuals in the 
school environment. This model has been termed a transactional model. 

The transactional model consists of four parts which are derived from the 
transactional situation: the learner, the teacher, the material to be 

learned, and the learning setting. 

Gordon stresses the point that the transactional model differs 
from an interactional one in that interaction implies the operation of two 
or more independent entities. The transactional concept takes into con- 
sideration the idea that at any given moment in time, when a child is en- 
gaged with another person or event, both exist only in terms of each 
other, and behavior cannot be understood apart from the situation in 
which it ocburs. Gordon states 

"The child does not exist independent of his world. Even 
biologically, what he "is” as the teacher sees him, repre- 
sents phenotypically only those aspects of his genotype 
that have been structured as a result of his life experi- 
ence." (Gordon 1966: 5) 

The role of the school and the teacher must undergo changes if 
they are to profit from the wealth of relevant data which may be derived 
from the study of the elements in the transactional model. In an attempt 
to extend the ability of educational researchers to measure, evaluate and 
study the school environment, the Central Atlantic Regional Educational 
Laboratory embarked on a research project which had as its purpose the 
development of a model for the evaluation of selected elementary school 
programs. The results of the data gathering are complex and comprehen- 
sive. An illustration of the many variables for which data were 
gathered is given using Gordon's model in respect to a single child in 
a single school. 



The Learning Setting 

The school selected had an all Negro enrollment and was located 
amid low-cost homes. The building was at least 60 years old and there 
had been no major renovations in the last twenty years. No public li- 
brary, museums, or concerts were readily available for children in the 
school, nor were there any cultural programs or after-school activities 
such as drama or intramural athletics being planned by the school for 
the children. The building was not used for any form of adult educa- 
tion programs. 

The principal of the school was a man in his mid-forties with a 
Master's degree, who fell in the category of those who have had 16-20 
years of full-time teaching experience plus 6-10 years of administra- 
tive experience. 
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The school had 21 classroom teachers, a little more than half 
of whom were fully certified. Their average teaching experience was ten 
years. In addition, there were special resource teachers for music, art, 
remedial reading, remedial math, science, and foreign language. 

The single student, who will be called Mary, was selected for 
intensive study. When Mary’s parents were asked whether or not they 
wished to help select the teachers or the principal, they indicated 
that they did not nor did they feel that the school should have its own 
neighborhood school board. 



Mary did not perceive the general atmosphere of her classroom 
as positive. In her opinion, her class was alwa ys punished. She could 
do what she wanted to when she finished her work sometimes ; she could 
get the help she needed from her teacher sometimes , or could go to the 
bathroom during the day without asking the teacher sometimes ; she felt 
her classmates got along well together, only sometimes . and she could 
very rarely ask a classmate for help when she needed it. She could 
never talk quietly with her classmates during work time. However, she 
was never required to stay after school, or to miss recess period, or 
do extra work as punishment. 

In her response to questions about the frequency of her partici- 
pation in selected learning activities in the past year, Mary said her 
class had art, music, science, social studies, and arithmetic every 
week (rather than every day , hardly ever , or never ) . She worked on her 
own every week, whereas she worked in small groups every day . Her class 
had seat work, had a homework assignment, saw movies, T.V. or film 
strips every week , but hardly ever had physical education or art; 
studied health; worked on projects; or had tests. 

r- 

The Teacher 



Mary’s classroom teacher was a woman in her mid-twenties , married, 
with less than five year’s teaching experience. She had a B.A. degree 
from a public college. She felt strongly supported by the principal on 
all matters, including those of discipline and of dealing with parents, 
yet she estimated her teaching load to be extremely heavy. Although she 
enjoyed teaching very much, she felt she probably would not become a 
teacher if she could start all over again. 

A total of twenty-nine "time sampling observations" were made by 
trained observers of Mary’s classroom over a ten-day period. The instru- 
ment for such time sampling observations was designed to record classroom 
activities (e.g. teacher activity, pupil activity, instructional materials 
in use, curriculum areas, etc.), and configurations of the classroom 
(e.g. groupings of pupils, mode of teacher interaction, etc.) at the 
very instant of the observer’s entry in the classroom. Based on the data 
gathered by these observations, the following information was available 
regarding Mary’s teacher’s use of classroom time. 
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A little less than half (45%) of the teacher’s time was spent in 
interacting with the class as a whole. About twenty-five percent of the 
time, the teacher was observed not interacting with any students, while 
approximately six percent of the time she was not in the room at all. 
About a fourth (25%) of the time she was seen interacting with either one 
pupil or a group of pupils (less than the total class). 

The major mode of the teacher’s activity was characterized by 
"talking" (46% of the time), sometimes accompanied by other activities 
(e.g., talking and writing, talking and listening, demonstrating). The 
next largest segment of the teacher’s time (28%) was spent in "doing 
routine" which refers to such activities as correcting papers, handing 
out materials, taking lunch counts. About a fifth (20%) of her time was 
devoted to "listening" accompanied by other activities. 

Language Arts subjects (e.g., reading, spelling and word study) 
were studied most often (34%) in Mary’s classroom. Twenty percent of 
the time, observers found it impossible to determine the specific curri- 
cular topic which the pupils were studying. Ordinarily this implies 
that the class was in chaos. Thirteen percent of the time was devoted 
to studying arithmetic. Standard skills, which usually refer to the 
disciplining situations observed, along with routine, make up another 
twelve percent of the time. The remaining twenty-one percent of the 
time was divided among such curricular areas as social studies, art, and 
music. During the ten-day period of random time selection, science, 
foreign language, and library skills were never observed in use by any 
pupil in this classroom. 



" v - The Learner 



At the time these data were collected, the end-of-year grades for 
Mary were not available. However, her previous year’s grades (second 
grade) included four "Cs" (in Citizenship, Spelling, Arithmetic, and 
Social Studies) and one "D" (in Reading). This would suggest an average 
to slightly less than an average performance. Also, at the end of the 
last school year, her instructional level both in reading and arithmetic 
were recorded as "second grade, first semester" and her score on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test was above median. 

Mary responded to questions designed to elicit her percepts of 
her achievements in relation to other boys and girls her age. She felt 
her work was better than her peers in "arithmetic" and "over-all grades," 
about the same in "social studies", "reading", and "science", but not 
as good in "playing games". 

Mary, one of her parents, and her classroom teacher each per- 
ceived quite differently the level of Mary’s achievement in various cur- 
ricular areas. Mary’s percent was by far the most positive one among the 
three, followed by that of her teacher- then that of her parent. Mary 
saw herself almost best in her class i >ght now in three of the eight 
curricular areas listed, and very good in four others. The only area of 
her performance she saw as about average was sports. For next year, she 
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thought she would be almost best in the class m six out of eight areas, 
rating only sports and arithmetic as very good . 

On the ocher hand, the teacher did not see Mary as almost best 
in the class in any of the areas either currently or next year. She rated 
Mary very good in six out of eight areas currently, with about average in 
arithmetic and not so good in "talking in front of the class". There was 
no prediction by the teacher of improvement or regression in any of the 
areas for the next year. 

Her parents saw Mary as about average in six out of eight areas 
with not so good rating in science and "talking in front of the class". 
However, next year they felt she would be about average in all eight 
areas . 

Mary's teacher felt that the following five were Mary's major 
problem areas: abstract reasoning; attention span; following directions; 

arithmetic reasoning; arithmetic computation; and self consciousness „ 

She also felt that Mary was in need of remedial instruction in number 
skills. (Note the relationship between these recommendations and the 
teacher's percept of Mary's achievement.) However, the teacher indicated 
that Mary was receiving adequate service in all of the above-mentioned 
areas . 

Mary's judgment on issues concerning homework as to "what it 
should be" corresponded very closely with what she saw as the current 
situation. She felt that homework should always be on the same things 
she was studying in school, and that it always was ; that it should 
always let her use her own ideas, and that it always did ; that it 
should always be interesting to her, and that it always was ; that some- 
body at home should never help her do her homework, and that nobody 
ever did ; etc. The only exception to this positive correlation was 
that although she felt she should always help the teacher plan her home- 
work, she never actually did 

Her parents' percepts on the same issues of homework differed a 
great deal from those of Mary's. Particularly concerning the current 
practices, they disagreed on all but two items (out of thirteen listed). 
The parents' responses to most issues were, in general, not as clear- 
cut as Mary’s always vs. never; however, they chose such responses 
as sometimes or most of the time . For instance, homework only some- 
times should help the child on the things she needed to do better, 
whereas most of the time it did; homework should always show the par- 
ents what the child was studying, but it only sometimes did . 

Learning Materials 

Only one kind of learning material at a time was observed being 
used in 27 out of the total of 29 observations made in Mary's class- 
room, In other words, different types of instructional materials were 
not observed being used at the same time by groups of students in this 
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classroom. The most frequently observed materials were: 

(1) Art materials (approximately 26% of time). "Art materials" 
were observed in use in all curricular areas and were not necessarily 
restricted to periods of art instruction. 

(2) Text books — one title only (approximately 26% of time) 

(3) Written work by pupils (approximately 20% of time) 



Many 
materi- 
als not 
used 



The amount of time Mary's teacher used these and other materials 
was generally consistent with practices of all teachers in the school. 

A summary of the materials in use in the classroom appear in Table 1. 

It is important to note that certain items do not appear in Table 1, 
although provision for recording their use was built into the instru- 
ment used. For example, Group and Individual experience charts, 
phonics charts, commercially made worksheets, maps, graphs, and sci- 
ence materials were not observed in use in the school as a whole. In 
addition, the following categories of materials were not observed in 
use in this particular classroom: 

(1) Variety of textbooks 

(2) Dictionaries 

(3) Reference b.ooks 

(4) Reading charts and worksheets made by the teachers 

(5) Workbooks 

(6) Commercially made tests 

(7) Phono-visual materials 

(8) Globes 

(9) Physical Education equipment 

These materials (all combined) were used 12.9% of the time in 
other classrooms in the school. 
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Table 1 ~ Summary of Curricular Materials in Use in Cl as 


s rooms 


>'c 

Curricular Materials .No. 


of Times 


Percentage of Time 


Percentage of limd 


Used by Teacher Materials 


Materials were 


Materials were 


Were Observed 


Observed in Use 


Observed in Use 


in 


Use in Mary 


1 s in Mary ’ s 


by all Classrooms 


Classroom 


Classroom 


in This School 


Textbooks (one title) 


12 


18.5 


18.0 


Trade Books 


4 


6.2 


5.2 


Other Books 

Work Chart to be completed 


4 


6.2 


5.2 


by Pupil 

Directions and/or Standard/ 


4 


6.2 


7,3 


Plans 


1 


1.5 


0.3 


Word List 

Quantity Chart. Graph, Table, 


3. 


1.5 


0.6 


or Diagram 


1 


1.5 


1 . 3 


Tests (teacher- made) 


1 


1.5 


0,7 


Written Work (by pupil(s)) 
Model, Diorama, etc. (by pu- 


11 


17.0 


19,4 


pil) 


1 


1.5 


0 , 1 


Picture (by pupil (s)) 


1 


1.5 


0.1 


Art Materials 


17 


26.2 


lb. 8 


Music 


1 


1.5 


1.7 


Audio-Visual Equipment 


1 


1.5 


2,6 


Blackboards 


4 


6 „ 2 


7.1 


Bulletin Board 


1 


1.5 


0,7 


Other Materials 


— 




12.9 


TOTAL 


65 


100.0 


100,0 



*Same material can be recorded more than once per observation if the children 
were grouped to function on different levels. 

' 0,< This percentage is based on the total number of materials observed in use 
during the 29 classroom observations. 
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Historically, this descriptive method of reporting on individual 
cases and developing case studies on specific children has been employed 
by Prescott (1957), Sears and Sherman (1965) and Gordon (1966) e The 
Central Atlantic Regional Educational Laboratory attempted to merge some 
of these techniques and concepts into an ongoing cybernetic model for 
educational diagnosis, instructional strategy planning, implementation, 
measurement and evaluation. It was felt that synthesis of the humanistic 
and developmental approach of the early childhood education school of 
thinking with computer technology and the measurement and evaluational 
techniques of behavioral scientists would produce the necessary condi- 
tions for a Center for Diagnosis and Learning. 

The major purpose of this paper is to report one aspect of that 
project and task. The specific objectives of this particular aspect of 
the study were to develop instrumentation which would provide a common 
stimulus for students, teachers, and parents concerning the actual and 
anticipated school performance of individual students, to analyze re- 
sults obtained through administering the instrument, and to identify 
implications for administrators, teachers and teacher trainees.* It 
was felt that this type of instrumentation would help provide insight 
into the similarities and differences of perception which existed among 
the three respondent groups. This information could then be used for 
staff development and community relations programs. 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



The Sample 

A total of 585 students, 150 parents and 1/3 teachers from two 
Washington, D.C. elementary schools, one parochial and one public, were 
included in the study. Five hundred and fifty-five students in grades 
3 through 6 (95% of the total) were involved in /the process of estima- 
ting the reliability of the student instrument, / Data from student in- 
struments could not be included in the analysis/ phase because of 
incompleteness. However, a 25% random sample cjf students, stratified by 
grade, was selected from the 585 in order to cc/mpare their percepts of 
their current and projected performance in eight areas of school per- 
formance with those of their parents and teachers. Basically, 150 stu- 
dents were randomly selected to be included in? the comparison along 
with their parents and teachers. 
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Table 2 - Summary of the Number and Percent of Parent Forms which 
were Returned 



Public Parochial Total 





No, . 


Returned 


No. 


Returned 


No. 


Returned 


Grade 


Sent 


No. 


Percent 


Sent 


No. ; 


Percent 


Sent 


No, 


Percent 


P 

3 


23 


13 


57 


16 


13 1 


81 


39 


26 


67 


4 


29 


15 


52 


18 


18 


100 


47 


33 


70 


5 


24 


19 


79 


20 


16 


80 


44 


35 


80 


6 


_8 


_8 


100 


12 


__9 


75 


20 


17 


85 


TOTAL 


84 


55 


66 




66 


56 


85 


150 


111 


74 



One hundred and eleven parents (74% of the total) completed and returned the 
instrument. This figure is important when one considers the stereotype-image 
of the inner city parent. A summary of the distribution of returns appears 
in Table 2, Seventeen of the parents’ instruments had to be eliminated be- 
cause of incomplete or missing item responses leaving a total of ninety-four 
matched parent and student instruments. In addition, the number of students 
included in some of the analyses had to be reduced to 75, because of limita- 
tions of the statistical computer programs available. When this was neces- 
sary, the sample size was reduced on a random basis, stratified within 
grade and school. 



Data Gathering Instruments 

The instrument which was constructed to provide the common stimulus 
for student, parent, and teacher was based on psychological research in 
motivation (Lewin and Others, 1935), Sears (1941, 1964), Gordon (1962) and 
Rothlingshafer (1963) . (The idea of asking a student how good he thinks he 
is in a particular curricular or extra-curricular area and how good he ex- 
pects to become, has been used in many studies. It was felt that the 
value derived from the traditional univariate analysis of the results 
would be increased by asking the same basic questions of the parent of the 
student and the student’s teacher and then performing a multivariate 
analysis of the response, The same items for all respondents were used 
with appropriate modification of the word, "you.’*) For example, the ques- 
tion: "How good are you in Reading right now?" was administered to the 

student. The student’s parent was asked: "How good is your child in 

Reading right now?" The teacher was asked: "How good is Charles Smith in 
Reading right now?" A choice of one out of five categories was provided 
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for a possible selection: 1. Almost Best in my class, 2. Very Good, 

3. About Average, 4. Not so good, 5. Almost Poorest in my class. The 
word "the 11 was substituted for "my" on the parents and teachers instru- 
ment. See the Specimen Set of Instruments, January, 1969, for a more de- 
tailed description of the instrument as well as an example of the actual 
instrument. The areas covered by this type of item were reading, arith- 
metic, social studies, science, spelling, talking in front of the class, 
sports, and handwriting. -In addition, the sex and grade level of the 
student and his grades (from the final marking period of his previous 
academic year) in reading, spelling and arithmetic were obtained from the 
cumulative record and included in the analysis. Common standardized 
test scores were not available for both the public and parochial schools. 



A student record was created for each child, containing each piece 
of the data relating to that child, even though he was the direct source 
Student of ° n ly a little under one-third of the data. Essentially, responses by 

record the child, parent, and teacher to each of 16 items (a total of 48 respon- 

ses) the child’s school grade and sex, and his three final grades com- 
prised the fifty-three variable record for each student in the study. A 
summary description of the. variables and the unit of measure appears in 
Figure 1. 



Figure 1 - Summary of Variables and Unit of Measure 


VARIABLE 


DESCRIPTION 


UNIT OF MEASURE 


1 - 


16 


Student Response to "How good are you right now? 
"How good do you think you can be next year?" 


" 5-point scale 
(1,3, 5, 7, 9) - 
Almost Best-1 
to Almost 
Poorest-9 


17 - 


32 


Teacher’s Response to "How good is this student 
right now?" "How good do you think he can be 
next year?" 


II II II II II 


33 - 


48 


Parent’s Response to "How good is your child 
right now?" "How good do you think he can be 
next year?" 


II II II il II 


49 




Grade - The grade placement of the student 


3 - 4 - 5 - 6 


50 




Sex - Sex of student 


l=boy 0=girl 
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Reading Grade - Previous year’s final grade 


0=E , l^D, 2=C , 
3=B.4=A 
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Spelling Grade - 


II II II II II 


53 




Arithmetic Grade - " " " " 


II II II II II 
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Consistent with the stated objectives, there were three interrelated 
phases in this special aspect of the total project. 1. Instrument develop- 
ment and administration; 2. Processing and statistical analysis of data; 

3. Identification of information for administrators, teachers and teacher 
trainees . 

Each of these phases was carried out concurrently with other project- 
related instrument development and analysis. Specifically, nine instruments 
were developed and tried out in the two elementary schools. All instruments 
developed in the project were designed to provide data which the classroom 
teacher and school administrator could use in organizing and planning for 
instruction. The Central Atlantic Regional Educational Laboratory’s pur- 
pose in this project was to systematically collect data about the student 
and his learning environment. All data was collected using the student as 
the unit of analysis and consequently individual student records were 
created and analyses performed on selected variables. This approach was 
two-fold. On the one hand, it directed toward the monitoring and eventual 
evaluation of instructional events in the classroom. This is of particular 
importance in curriculum development, materials development, and in most 
educational research design. Essentially, the value of the approach is 
that it permits an objective identification of the flow of events in a 
classroom. Selected variables are not eliminated from the data collection 
arbitrarily. This ecological approach to the data collection was main- 
tained in this study to insure the inclusion of the important aspects of 
the students' educational environment. Generally, the instruments were 
constructed to permit interaction among the sub-groups studied, on indi- 
vidual items or questions. Secondly, the approach centered on use of the 
computer to process data about individual students. The design of a 
master-file with information about the student's academic achievement, 
his feelings about his school experience, and his parents' feelings, can 
provide classroom teachers and educational planners with valuable infor- 
mation concerning the process of education and its effects on individual 
students . 

For example, the responses of both parents and teachers of an indi- 
vidual student to questions regarding how good he might be in reading 
could be integrated with the student's r eading grade , his attitude toward 
reading-homework, class size, the teacher's feeling about teaching and 
textbooks, degree of strain, student's learning needs as perceived by the 
teacher, school attendance, and specific classroom teacher organization 
(the amount of time devoted to reading and the methods used). 

The potential of using the computer to store information and to 
process data for diagnoses appears to be unlimited,. The project provides 
the basis for a beginning of this type of data gathering, processing and 
analysis. While the particular focus of this study was limited to a few 
selected variables, this does not imply that it would not be possible to 
continue to add variables for other types of univariate or multivariate 
analyses. 
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Instrument Development and Administration 

The development of the student inventory Form C, Percept of Adhieve- 
Prior use ment, was accomplished within a five-day period. During this time it was 
of student pre-tested with urban elementary school teachers and parents. Prior to the 
inventory study described here the instrument was administered to approximately 4,000 
form suburban school students, parents, and teachers, in both elementary and 

secondary schools. The actual administration of the inventory to their 
students, parents, and teachers was accomplished in an interval of twenty 
days. The students completed the Percept of Achievement inventory along 
with two other investories "My Classmates and I" and the "Percept of 
Homework." All three inventories were completed during the same time 
interval. 

Teachers completed the "Teachers Percept of Students’ Present and 
Future Achievement" inventory. This was administered as part of the battery 
of inventories and scales to which the teachers responded as part of the 
project. 

Parents were asked to complete the "Questions about Achievement" 
inventory along with two other questionnaires. There were two mailings of 
the parent-questionnaire over the 20-day period. The letter accompanying 
the questionnaires requested that the parents return the completed instru- 
ment by mail to the laboratory and not to the school. This may have been 
one of the factors contributing to the relatively high rate of return. 



Teacher 
and par- 
ent esti- 
mates 



Processing and Statistical Analysis 



The processing and statistical analysis of the data gathered from the 
students, parents and teachers was carried out by means of two mutually ex- 
clusive procedures.' The first procedure was an analysis of all 555 student 
instruments for the purpose of estimating the reliability of the Percept of 
Achievement inventory. The second procedure involved analysis of the data 
from the 94 students, matched with their parents’ and teachers’ responses 
to the inventory. 



Estimation of Reliability 

The procedure followed in estimating the reliability of the instru- 
ment was as follows : 

Analysis 

of variant 1. The student instrument was divided into two sections. Section one 
to determine consisted of eight items which asked "How good are you right now?" 

reliability Section two consisted of eight items which asked "How good do you 

think you can be next year?" The individual item responses in 
each section were assigned odd number values from 1^ (Almost Best) 
to 9 . (Almost Poorest). The total value for the eight items in 
Sections one and two was determined for each student. 
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2. 



An anlysis of variance technique for estimating reliability 
(Winer 1962: 127-131) was used. Both adjusted and unadjusted 

estimates of reliability were computed. The adjusted estimate 

.74 for Section one and .84 for Section two, and the unad- 



was 



justed estimate was .72 for Section one and .81 for Section two. 

It may be seen from the slight difference between the adjusted and 
unadjusted values that the variation due to individual items had 
little effect on the within person variation. 



Positive 

percepts 

of 

students 



A summary of the analysis of variance estimate of reliability com- 
putation appears in Table 3. The computed reliabilities were within an 
acceptable range for this type of instrument. The groups* average score 
reflects a relatively positive percept toward their current performance 
and anticipated performance. This is particularly interesting in light 
of the voluminous literature on the inadequate self-concept of the inner 
city child. 



Table TT 



Analysis ot Variance, Estimate ot Reliability tor 
All students studied with Section 1 and 2 of 



The Student Inventory "Percept of Achievement" 



SECTION 1 



Mean 



S.d. 



Mean 

Squares 

Between 

Students 



Mean 

Squares 

Within 



Students 



Analysis of Variance 
Estimate of 
Reliability 
Unadjusted Adjusted 



How good are you right now 
in: Reading, arithmetic, 

social science, spelling, 
talking, sports, and 
handwriting *33.59 



9.83 12.07 



3.38 



.71 



.74 



SECTION 2 



How good do you think you 
can be next year in: 
Reading, arithmetic, so- 
cial science, spelling, 
talking, sports and 
handwriting 



22.17 8.83 9.75 



1.87 



.82 



.84 



* The individual items were assigned values from 1-9. The score totals were 
categorized as follows: Almost Best in my class, 8-20; Very good, 21 - 33; 
About Average, 34 - 46; Not so good, 47 - 59; and Almost Poorest in my class, 
60 - 72. 
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Analysis of Students’, Parents’ and Teachers’ Inventory Responses 

The student record on each child consisted of 53 variables, see 
Figure 1. The analysis of the data from the 94 students whose parents’ 
instruments were valid, on the 53 variables was carried out as follows: 



1. A student record was created combining the responses of parents, 
teachers and students to the inventory with the five additional 
variables included in the analysis. 



2. Means, standard deviations, and a 53 x 53 correlation matrix 
were computed for the data on the 94 students. 



3. 



Factor analysis 
to determine 
grouping of 
variables 



A factor analysis on the 53 x 53 correlation matrix was performed 
using the principal axis solution. Each factor that was extracted 
accounted for at least 5 percent of the common variance of the 
matrix. After the factors were extracted, new estimates of the 
communalities were inserted in the diagonals, and the process re- 
peated. There were five iterations. There were eight factors 
explaining 99 percent of the variance. These factors were rota- 
ted using the Varimax solution. The major purpose of this anal- 
ysis was to determine the grouping of the variables. 



4. 



Obverse analysis 
to shift focus 
from variables 
to child 



A second factor analysis, an obverse analysis was performed in 
order to shift the focus from the variables toward the individual 
child. This analysis was accomplished by inverting the variables 
and observations. This made it possible to have a 94 x 94 matrix 
of intercorrelations among children with 53 observations on each 
child. Limitations of money and lack of availability of computer 
programs at the processing center made it necessary to reduce the 
number of students in the group to 75. This was accomplished by 
randomly selecting the students to be deleted from the analysis 
after they had been stratified within grade and school. A prin- 
cipal axis solution to the factor analysis was performed. Again 
the rule of accounting for at least 5 percent of common variance 
of the matrix was used in the extracting of factors. New esti- 
mates of communalities were inserted in the diagonals for each 
of the five iterations. Six factors were finally extracted 
accounting for 99 percent of the variance. These factors were 
rotated by the Varimax method. 



5. 



Six groups of 

students 

identified 



Means, standard deviation and correlations were computed for the 
students in each of the six factor groups derived from the ob- 
verse analysis. This was accomplished to provide information on 
the 53 variables about each of the six groups that were identi- 
fied in the factor analysis. 



The selected results from these analyses appear in Tables 6 to 
14. The original project design for statistical analysis had additional 
analyses projected. The limited number of variables analyzed in this 
study reflect only the first stage of the planned multivariate analysis. 
Lack of sufficient funds prevented additional analyses and the synthesis 
of other available data. 
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Identification of Information For 
Administrators. Teachers . and Teacher Trainees 

The procedures used to determine how useful the information would 
be for administrators, teachers, and teacher trainees involved three 
critical activities: a follow-up report to participating teachers; sem- 

inar discussions with teachers and teacher trainees; and an analysis of 
the results to determine instructional and administrative implications. 

A brief description of the procedures relating to these activities 
follows : 



Follow-up Report to Participating Teachers 

The research staff of the Central Atlantic Regional Educational 
Laboratory (CAREL) arranged with the administrative staff in the two 
cooperating elementary schools for a Fall inservice meeting. The purpose 
of this meeting was to report to the staff the results of the Spring data 
gathering- Summary descriptive data and graphs on individual schools and 
classes were prepared and presented at the meeting. Teachers were asked 
to review the data, ask questions and determine the relevancy of the in- 
formation. In one of the two elementary schools a second meeting was 
requested to describe in more detail the results of selected instruments 
used in the study. This second meeting was held and a more comprehen- 
sive and detailed discussion of the instruments occurred. 



Seminar Discussion with other Teachers and Teacher Trainees 

In the process of conducting seminars for teachers and teacher 
trainees, the research staff used some of the study results as a basis 
for studying the child and his learning environment. Teachers were 
asked to use and evaluate the results of the study. For example, the 
teachers were given the problem of assessing what they would do about 
organizing for instruction, given a set of circumstances and the infor- 
mation gathered in the study. Another task required that they determine 
how to proceed, given the fact that student, teacher and parent per- 
ceived the achievement of the student in different ways. 

The basic information used in the Follow-up Report to Partici- 
pating Teachers and in the Seminars for Teachers and Teacher Trainees 
was a summary of the selected information about one student which was 
discussed previously. The data from the fourteen instruments devel- 
oped and administered to the student, "Mary," her parents and class- 
room teacher and to the principal of her school, were reviewed and a 
narrative description of the responses was prepared. 

The data on this child was restructured, using Gordon's trans- 
actional model as the basis,. The information available on Gordon's 
four elements (see Page 1) was grouped and administrative and instruc- 
tional implications of the data were determined. 
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Analysis of the Results to Determine Instructional and Administrative 
Implications 

A thorough review of the results of the statistical analyses was 
accomplished by the research staff to determine implications. The re- 
sults of both factor analyses were reviewed and studied for instructional 
implications. The variance among the six factor groups (obverse analysis) 
along with the commonality of response within the groups was examined and 
motivational aspects determined. 

The administrative implications of the results centered around the 
problem of how to accommodate the overall group variance in response. 
Essentially, the students, teachers, and parents as individual groups had 
different perceptions of the achievement of the students. The major ad- 
ministrative questions were: (1) "Who actually sees the child as he 

is?" (2) " Whom do you change?" (3) "What do you do about the differ- 
ences in perception? 



FINDINGS AND CONCLUSION 

Reliability of Instrument 

The development of an instrument which can be used as a common 
stimulus for students, parents, and teachers requires careful selection 
of the concept to be measured. In this study the concept measured rela- 
ted to the student's self-concept. Items were constructed with a minimum 
amount of complexity. The variance among the stimulus items for the three 
groups was kept to one word. This permitted the development of a high 
degree cf homogeneity of items. It also permitted the use of computation 
procedures (analysis of variance) for estimating reliability frequently 
preferred among persons working in test theory. 

A review of the results follows. Table 3 shows that the computed 
reliabilities appear to be within an acceptable range for objective per- 
sonality tests: .46 low, .85 median, .97 high and for attitude scales: 

.47 low, .79 median, and .98 high. (Thorndike 1949:9). Considering 
the content of the test, the limitations of generalizing about a relia- 
bility coefficient which has been computed using analysis of variance 
technique, and the results of the factor structure, it may be concluded 
that the instrumentation was adequate. 

The reliability of .74 for "How good are you right now" and .84 
for "How good do you think you can be next year" may even be viewed as 
high when one considers the age range of the 555 students in grades 3 
through 6. The added variance associated with the differences between 
the students attending a parochial and public school add support to this 
view. It should be noted, however, that only two schools were involved, 
and it is necessary to be very parsimonious about generalizing the 
results . 

The results of the analysis clearly demonstrate that when the 
items are scaled there is a reasonable amount of consistency within the 
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measured concept. The individual student tends to perceive himself in a 
highly consistent manner. If his perception of himself is positive re- 
garding current performance in one area (e.g., reading)) it tends to posi- 
tive in all areas (e.g., sports, arithmetic). If it is negative in one 
area the tendency is for the student to perceive himself as negative in all 
areas. This pattern holds for his anticipated achievement as well. This is 
not to imply that a student who perceives himself as not doing too well 
currently does not aspire to do better next year. Rather, the pattern tends 
to be that there is a high degree of consistency of response within the per- 
ceived current and/or anticipated performance. The relationship between 
current and anticipated performance will be discussed in detail in the area 
of reading. 

In summary, it may be concluded that the reliabilities developed 
and computed for the instrument were satisfactory for the purposes of the 
study and overall project. The students tended to respond consistently to 
stimulus items. There was only slight variance within the two scales which 
were designed to measure the perception of current and anticipated 
performance. 

Results of Analysis obtained through Administering the Instruments 



The results of administering the inventory to the three groups, 
Three students, teachers and parents, have been classified for presentation into 

categories three categories! (1) a comparison of student* s teachers* and parents 

of results percepts of the student *s current and anticipated performance in Reading; 

(2) Results of the factor analysis of variables studied; (3) Results of 
the obverse factor analysis. An attempt to provide detail and technical 
results with a non-technical description has been made in the analysis of 
the results. 

A Comparison of the Student’s, Teachers* and Parents* Percept of the 
Student’s Performance in Reading 

Reading, as the area of comparison, was selected because of the 

Seven general importance it holds in all school— related learning activities, 

variables The student record consisted of all the information necessary for making 
for read- the desired comparisons. There were seven variables relating to read- 1 
ing study ing. The student’s final reading grade from the previous year and the 
student’s parents* and teachers* responses to current and anticipated 
achievement. Means, standard deviations and correlations were computed 
for these variables. 

The 94 students included in this analysis indicated on the aver- 
age that their perceptions of current performance was between "very good" 
and "about average". They felt they could be "very good next year with 
a mean of 2.63, which is just better than "very good," and indicates a 
move toward "almost best in my class." Their teachers on the other hand 
perceived them as "about average" with a tendency toward "not so good," 
giving them an average rating of 5.62. Similar to the students, the 
teachers felt that the students could do better next year. The teachers’ 
average rating of the students* anticipated performance next year was 



Expectan- 
cy of 
success 
important 



between "average" and just slightly "above average." The parents per- 
ceived their children to be somewhere between the teachers’ and stu- 
dents' percepts. The mean for the parents’ percepts of the students’ 
current performance was "average" (4.9) and anticipated performance was 
"very good" (3.6). These results tend to be positive and encouraging in 
the light of what we think we know about inner city schools. The gen- 
eral positive percepts of next ye&f*s anticipated performance suggests 
hope for the students, parents and teachers. The validity of the per- 
cepts may bechallenged. However, the importance of the students’, 
teachers', and parents’ expectancy of success cannot be underestimated. 
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The intercorrelations among percepts of current and anticipated 
performance of students by parents, teachers and students along with 
the students' reading grades appears in Table 4. These correlations 
provide interesting information. First, there is only a moderate cor- 
relation (.43) between the student's percept of his current perfor- 
mance and his anticipated performance. There is even less of a rela- 
tionship (.27) between his perception of his current performance and 
last year's grades in reading. The correlation is even smaller (.25) 
between last year's reading grades and the student's percept of his 
anticipated achievement. 



Table 4: Means, Standard 1 

relating 1 


Deviation « 
:o Reading^ 


and Co 


rrela 

N=94 


itions 


of 1 


/ariablej 


5 


Reading 


1 


2. 


17 


-18 . 


33. 


34 


51 


Mean 


S.d. 


Stu: Rdng Now 1 
















4.10 


1.97 


Stu: Rdng Next Yr 2 


.43 














2.63 


1.55 


Tchr: Now 17 


.27 


.31 












5.62 


2.18 


Tchr: Next Yr 18 


.25 


.29 


.88 










4.79 


1.96 


Parent: Now 33 


.29 


.25 


.61 


.63 








4.94 


1.75 


Parent: Next Yr 34 


.51 


.17 


.44 


.37 


.74 






3.61 


1.48 


Reading Grade 51 * 


-.27 


-.25 


-.67 


-.61 


-.57 


-.43 




2.00 


1.10 


*The negative sign has been caused by the coding of the item response. 
A response of "Almost Best" was coded lj_ A grade of "A" in reading 
was coded 4^ 



The students' views of their current performance were only moder- 
ately related to their teachers' percepts (»27) and their parents' per- 
cepts (.29). Parents' and teachers' percepts of students' current perform- 
ance agreed better, with a correlation of .61. However, there was less 
agreement (.37) of percept between teachers and parents when anticipated 
achievement was compared. 
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As could be expected, the teachers’ perception of the students’ 
reading achievement now correlated fairly well (.67) with grade, while 
their parents’ percepts correlated .57. Although these correlations tend 
to be fairly high, the relationship between the parents’ percepts of 
students’ current performance with anticipated was higher (.74). The 
teachers’ percepts correlated even better (.88). 



Results of Factor Analysis 



One of the advantages of multivariate analysis is that the poten- 
tial generalizations that one can make, from simple correlations, be- 
come more meaningful when analyzed in a matrix. The 53 variables were 
intercorrelated (Table 5) and the factors analyzed to determine the 
underlying structure of the correlation matrix. There were eight fac- 
"Halo" tors that were rotated according to the Varimax solution in Table 6. 

effect It may be seen by an inspection of the rotated factor structure that 

the students’, teachers’ and parents’ perceptions did not come out on 
the same factors. The results of the analysis of the data indicates 
that the achievement of the child is not perceived the same, and fur- 
ther, that there is a "halo" effect about the behaviors, leading to the 
major patterns as seen on factors 1 and 3. 



Persis- 
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level 



The first factor was identified as the teacher factor. The load- 
ings on this factor for "reading now" are essentially the same as for 
"reading next year." This means that the good readers will be the good 
readers next year, and the poor ones, while they may improve, will 
still, relatively, be the poor ones next year. This is true even though 
the teachers’ average rating for anticipated achievement of the students 
increased by 1.5 points over their current performance. The teachers’ 
response to the first 12 items (reading - now through talking - next year) 
maintained this consistent relationship. The only exceptions were sports- 
now and next year and handwriting which split on two separate factors, 4 
and 6 respectively. 



This same "halo" effect was found for the parents’ percepts, al- 
though there were some slight changes. The important fact, however, is 
that the parents* responses form a pattern, or factor structure, of their 
own and do not fall with the teachers' responses. 



Students 
view next 
years ’ 
perfor- 
mance pos- 
itively 



The students, on the other hand, tend to form two factors for 
their responses. Seven of the eight items relating to anticipated per- 
formance fall on factor 2. Only spelling - next year splits over to 
another factor. Factor 2 shows some consistency, or "halo" effect for 
the next year items and the now items distributing over three different 
factors with four of the items loading on factor 8. To some extent 
there is separate pairing of the now and next year performance, but on 
separate factors , not all on the main factor. 

The results of this analysis suggest that the students generally 
tend to view their performance for next year positively. They also ap- 
pear to differentiate among their current variations in achievement. At 
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lable 5:*Sunnnary of Means, Std 
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Table 6 

Rotated Factor Loadings 
(Varimax Method) 



FACTOR 



VARIABLE 


1 


2 


3 


4 


o 


0 


/ 


O 




* i. 


Rding now 


.16 


.21 


.09 


.10 


t35 


-.14 


.10 


.57 


. 56 


2. 


Rding nxt yr 


.15 


.59 


.12 


.09 


-.22 


-.14 


-*01 


.15 


.49 

O A 


3* 


Arith now 


.29 


.27 


.21 


-.17 


-.11 


.19 


•s 01 


-.06 


• 28 


4. 


Arith nxt yr 


.18 


.75 


.11 


-.09 


-.04 


.13 


-»06 


-.09 


.65 


5. 


Soc, St. now 


.02 


.22 


-.00 


-04 


-14 


.17 


-.02 


.61 


.48 


6. 


Soc. St. nxt yr 


.03 


.59 


.10 


-.03 


-.10 


.25 


.06 


.37 


. 57 


7. 


Sci. now 


.09 


.22 


-.04 


.02 


.07 


.07 


-.07 


.49 


.31 


8. 


Sci. nxt yr 


.05 


.74 


-*05 


.18 


.02 


.08 


.04 


.15 


. 61 


9. 


Spling now 


.26 


.12 


.05 


.17 


-5 64 


-*04 


.02 


.26 


.59 


10. 


Spling nxt yr 


.08 


.34 


.17 


.17 


-.57 


-.01 


.05 


. 05 


. 51 


11. 


T Iking now 


.09 


.38 


-.13 


-.02 


.24 


-.06 


.30 


.43 


. 51 

r a 


12. 


Tlking nxt yr 


-.03 


.55 


-.07 


.07 


.24 


.06 


• 13 


.32 


.50 


13. 


Sprts now 


-.02 


.23 


-.04 


-.09 


-.11 


.39 


-.09 


.18 


^ 27 

O A 


14. 


Sprts nxt yr 


-.06 


.48 


-.02 


-.14 


-.08 


.40 


-.26 


*'08 


.49 

.47 

.62 
A A 


15. 


Hndwrting now 


-.10 


.26 


.02 


.57 


-.17 


.09 


.01 


. 16 


16. 


Hndwrting nxt yr 


.00 


.60 


.04 


.42 


-.20 


.06 


-.03 


.18 


* 17. 


Rding now 


.84 


.08 


.10 


.09 


-.01 


-. 14 


~i 10. 


.20 


. 80 


18. 


Rding nxt yr 


.85 


.10 


.11 


.14 


.01 


-.15 


-.01 


.12 


. 81 


19. 


Arith now 


.81 


.14 


.15 


-5 08 


-.09 


-.03 


-.06 


-.07 


.73 


20. 


Arith nxt yr 


.81 


.20 


.20 


— . 02 


-.16 


.01 


.02 


-.15 


.78 


21. 


Soc. St now 


.86 


.01 


.15 


-.04 


-.01 


.04 


-.08 


.14 


• 78 


22. 


Soc. St nxt yr 


.86 


~i 00 


.17 


.06 


-»04 


.12 


-.03 


— . 02 


.79 


23. 


Sci. now 


.82 


-.03 


.03 


-.06 


.02 


.12 


-.02 


.03 


.69 


24. 


Sci. nxt yr 


.84 


-.04 


.04 


-<io 


-.12 


.16 


.00 


— . 08 


. 76 


25. 


Spling now 


.85 


.06 


.14 


.18 


.01 


n04 


-*06 


.01 


• 78 

A A 


26. 


Spling nxt yr 


.87 


.06 


.17 


.18 


•*01 


-00 


-.01 


n 12 


o83 

r 1 


27. 


Tlking now 


.58 


.06 


.15 


.01 


.12 


.25 


.09 


.27 


• 51 


28. 


Tlking nxt yr 


.64 


.02 


.17 


.05 


-.02 


.29 


.15 


.09 


• 56 

r 0 


29, 


Sprts now 


.35 


.07 


.00 


.02 


.05 


.61 


.12 


.03 


0 52 
r A 


30, 


Sprts nxt yr 


.38 


.08 


.03 


.01 


-.01 


.65 


.12 


-.02 


• 59 

.60 
r 0 


31. 


Hndwrting now 


.51 


-*04 


-.03 


.52 


.02 


-.01 


.09 


.23 


32. 


Hndwrting nxt yr 


.52 


-.05 


tQ3 


.48 


-.01 


.04 


.07 


.13 


. 52 


* 33. 


Rding now 


.51 


-.02 


.48 


.20 


.02 


-.06 


-.19. 


.33 


.67 


34. 


Rding nxt yr 


.28 


-.06 


.58 


.17 


-v08 


.04 


-.03 


.38 


. 61 
.43 


35. 


Arith now 


.15 


.17 


.49 


-v 24 


.06 


.18 


-.00 


-. 20 


36. 


Arith nxt yr 


,14 


,„I7 


.71 


-.28 


t12 


..09 


-.14 


-.11 


. 68 


37. 


Soc. St. now 


.30 


.09 


.43 


.24 


.12 


.03 


1 15 


-.19 


.41 


38. 


Soc. St. nxt yr 


.09 


.17 


.64 


.21 


-505 


.06 


-.05 


Q9 


. 50 


39. 


Sci. now 


.26 


-.22 


.43 


.07 


.24 


.06 


-.16 


.05 


.39 


40. 


Sci. nxt yr 


.12 


-.12' 


.70 


.14 


.07 


.05 


-.10 


.01 


. 55 


41, 


Spling now 


.30 


-.01 


' .58 


.26 


-.24 


-.10 


-.09 


.04 


.57 


42. 


Spling nxt yr 


.17 


-. 10 


, .62 


.16 


-.30 


.02 


-.03 


.10 


. 54 
.65 
.66 
.60 


43. 


Tlking now 


.09 


.09 


.48 


.05 


.59 


-.13 


.08 


.14 


44. 


Tlking nxt yr 


.11 


.17 


.62 


.16 


.40 


-% 10 


. 16 


.08 


45. 


Sprts now 


-.25 


.07 


.28 


.12 


.10 


. 60 


27 


.00 


46. 


Sprts nxt yr 


-.16 


.07 


.48 


.15 


•*02 


.50 


-.24 


.02 


.59 

.60 


47. 


Hndwrting now 


.04 


.10 


.23 


.71 


.05 


.12 


-* 12 


-.10 

A t? . 


48. 


Hndwrting nxt yr 


.06 


-.03 


.43 


.76 


-v02 1 


-v04 


.05 


-.05 


0 78 

.43 


49. 


Grade 


.04 


.09 


-.01 


-.02 


-i 10 


-10 


.62 


.11 


50. 


Sex 


.16 


.02 


.15 


.47 


-.16 


-.27 


.06 


.09 


.38 


51. 


Rding 


.61 


*06 


.12' 


.07 


—» 13 


-wl9 


-*47 


.26 


*73 


52. 


Spling 


.62 


.01 


.04 


.03 


-.14 


-.18 


-. 56 


.21 


0 79 


53. 


Arith 


.41 


.15 


.22 


-17 


-13 


.07 


-;56 


'• 07 


.61 


ERIC 


*1-16 indicates 


students* 


response 


; 17-32 


teachers 


response; 33 


- 48 



parents’ response 
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Factor 
analysis 
helps de- 
fine gen- 
eral 

problems 



Getting 
informa- 
tion on 
each 
child 



Six 

groups of 
stu ients 
defined 
by the 
factors 



least their own perceptions of their achievements are not the same in 
all areas. Unlike their teachers or parents percepts which did hot vary 
too greatly, the students tended to assess selected areas differently. 

It should be kept in mind that the results of this type of factor 
analysis is of particular value for institutional type decisions. It 
provides valuable information for decision-makers within a broad general 
frame. The specific individual student information necessary for educa- 
tional diagnosis and instructional planning must be focused on the indi- 
vidual child. This type of analysis helps in the identification and 
definition of the general problems and questions educational decision- 
makers must treat. 



Results of the Obverse Analysis 

The preceding factor analysis focused on the groupings of vari- 
ables for the purpose of defining and identifying problem areas. Thus, 
the 53 variables were analyzed, with 94 subjects, or measurements, on 
each one. A second type of factor analysis, an obverse analysis, 
shifts the focus toward the individual child. By inverting the vari- 
ables and observations, it is possible to develop a 94 by 94 matrix of 
intercorrelations among children, witih 53 observations on each child. 
This type of analysis increases the value of the information on each 
child and helps focus on the resolution of individual student problems. 

Because of the limitations of the computer program available at 
the Computer Center, it was necessary to reduce the group of students 
included in the analysis to 75. As noted earlier, this was done on a 
random basis, stratified within grade and school. 

Although several students had high loadings on more than one 
factor, a first look at the makeup of the students on the factors was 
obtained by assigning each student to the factor on which he had the 
highest loadings. Factor one had 33 students; factor two, 6 students; 
factor three, 16 students; factor four, 7 students; factor five, 5 
students; and factor six, 8 students. 

Tables 7 through., 14 present the means of the variables for each 
of the six groups of students that were defined by the factors. Table 
7 presents the mean scores on the items on reading, for the students, 
teachers, and parents. As pointed out earlier, "best in class had a 
value of 1, "very good" had a value of 3, "about average" had 5, "not 
so good" had 7, and "almost poorest" had 9. Thus a score under 5 
represents a perception of reading ability that is above average, 
while a score of over 5 indicates below average. 
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Table 7 - Current and Anticipated Mean Scores in Reading for Each 
of the Six Factor Groups 





How good in 
Reading Now 


How good in 
Reading Next Year 


Factor 

Group 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


1 


4.06 


7.06 


5.30 


2.67 


6.00 


3.70 


2 


2.00 


1.67 


2.67 


1.00 


1.67 


1.67 


3 


3.13 


4.88 


5.50 


2.25 


4.50 


4.00 


4 


4.43 


3.57 


3.86 


3.00 


2.71 


3.29 


5 


4.20 


3.40 


3.00 


3.00 


3.40 


3.40 


6 


6.50 


6.50 


5.50 


4.25 


5.50 


4.00 


Table 8 - 


Current and Anticipated Mean Scores in Arithmetic for Each 
of the Six Factor Groups 




I 

Ar: 


low good in 
Lthmetic Now 


Arith 


How good in 
metic Next Year 


Factor 

Group 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


1 


5.36 


7.18 


5.42 


3.00 


6.33 


4.18 


2 


3.33 


2.33 


4.33 


1.33 


2.00 


2.33 


3 


4.13 


4.87 


5.75 


2.25 


4.63 


4.75 


4 


5.57 


5.00 


5.57 


4.14 


4.43 


5.00 


5 


4.60 


3.40 


6.20 


3.40 


2.60 


4.60 


6 


4.25 


5.25 


4.50 


3.25 


4.75 


3.50 


Table 9 - 


Current and Anticipated Mean Scores in Spelling for Each 
of the Six Factor Groups 



• 


How good in 
Spelling Now 


How good in 
Spelling Next Year 


Factor 

Group 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


1 


4.21 


6« 58 


4.52 


2.33 


5.91 


3.64 


2 


1.67 


2.33 


2.67 


1.00 


2.33 


1.67 


3 


2.25 


4.88 


5.38 


*1.23 


4.75 


4.63 


4 


3.86 


3.57 


4.43 


3.29 


3.00 


4.14 


5 


2.20 


3.40 


2.20 


2.20 


3.00 


2.60 


6 


7.00 * 


5.25 


5.50 


4.00 


4.50 


4.50 
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Table 10 - Current and Anticipated Mean Scores in Social Studies for Each 





How good in 

Social Studies Now 


I 

Social 


low good in 
Studies Next 


Year 


Factor 

riirntin 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


ui uup 

l 


4.33 


6.52 


4.76 


2.88 


6.09 


4.00 


2 


3.67 


2.67 


3.67 


2.00 


2.33 


2.33 


3 


3.25 


5.13 


5.50 


1.88 


5.00 


5.00 


4 


4o 71 


4.43 


4.71 


3.57 


4.14 


4.71 


5 


5 c 40 


4. 60 


4.20 


3.80 


3.80 


3.80 


6 


5.50 


5.25 


4.50 


3.50 


4.50 


4.00 



Table 11 - Current and Anticipated Mean Scores in Science for Each 





How good in 
Science Now 


1 

Scie 


low good in 
mce Next Ye 


ar 


Factor 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


UlOUP 

1 


4.64 


6.82 


4.94 


3.12 


6.21 


3.88 

" * 


2 


4.00 


3.66 


3,66 


2.33 


3.33 


2.33 


3 


4.25 


4.88 


5.63 


2,63 


4.75 


4.88 


4 


4.14 


4.43 


3.86 


3.29 


4.43 


3.86 


5 


5.80 


4,20 


4.60 


4.20 


3.40 


3.40 


6 


5.50 


5.25 


4.35 


3.75 


5.00 


• 3.75 



Table 12 - Current and Anticipated Mean Scores in Talking for Each 
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Table 13 - Current and Anticipated Mean Scores In Sports for Each 
of the Six Factor Groups 





How good In 
Sports Now 


Spo 


How good In 
rts Next Year 


Factor 

Group 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


1 


3.30 


5.30 


3.97 


2.33 


5.00 


3.45 


2 


4.00 


3.67 


4.67 


2.33 


3.67 


3.33 


3 


1.88 


4.50 


4.75 


1.63 


4.25 


4.25 


4 


3.86 


4.14 


6.14 


3.29 


4.14 


5.57 


5 


3.00 


6.20 


4.20 


1.80 


5.40 


3.00 


6 


3.00 


3.50 


3.00 


2.00 


3.25 


3.00 


Table 14 


- Current and Anticipated Mean Scores in Handwriting for Each 
of the Six Factor Groups 


How good in 
Handwriting Now 


1 

Handw 


How good In 
citing Next Year 


Factor 

Group 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


Student 


Teacher 


Parent 


1 


3.85 


5.73 


4.45 


2.39 


5.30 


3.33 


2 


3.33 


4.67 


4.67 


1.67 


4.67 


3.33 


3 


4.38 


5.38 


6.37 


2.38 


5.13 


5.25 


4 


4.14 


2.71 


4.14 


3.29 


2.43 


3.29 


5 


3.80 


3.40 


3.40 


3.00 


3.40 


2.80 


6 


6.50 


6.00 


5.75 


4.25 


5.25 


4.75 
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Highest 
average 
ratings 
by the 
six 

factor 

groups 



An analysis of the distiibution of mean ratings by each of the 
six factor groups appears in Table 15. The average ratings of each sub- 
group (students, teacher and parents in the eight areas studied) were 
analyzed. This was done to determine the highest average rating among 
the subgroups 1 perceptions of current and anticipated achievements. The 
highest mean scores for the students’, parents* and teachers* percep- 
tion of current and anticipated achievement was ranked and then summar- 
ized. An inspection of Table 15 shows the highest ranking in each of 
the areas. 



Table 15: 



Su mma ry of the Highest Average Ranking of the Six 
Factor Groups by Students*, Teachers* and Parents* 
Percepts of Current and Anticipated Achievement 
in Each of the Eight Areas Measured 



Area atuaeuu 

Current Anticipated 


A w V+ • * w A 

Current Anticipated 


Current Anticipated 


Reading *2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Spelling 2 


2 


2 


2 


5 


2 


Social Studies 3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Science 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Talking **4 


- 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Sports 3 


3 


6 


6 


6 


6 




2 


4 


4 


1 5 


5 


♦Factor Group 2 gave themselves tl 
next . 

♦♦Factor Group 4 rated themselves 
this year, but Factor Group 2 ra 
achievement . 


tie highest rating in reading this year and 

the best in talking in front of the class 
ted themselves higher for next year’s 



The teachers rated the second factor group of students* current and antici- 
pated performance as best in the class in reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
social studies, science and talking in front of the class. Factor group 6 
was rated best in sports, and factor group 4 best in handwriting. There 
was a high degree of consistency between the teachers* percept of the 
students* current and anticipated performance. For the students* percept 
regarding talking in front of the class, Factor group 4 rated itself 
highest on its current achievement, but factor group 2 rated itself higher 
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Discus- 
sion of 
high 
ratings 



on its next year's anticipated achievement. Only factor group 3 rated 
itself higher than factor group 2 in any of the eight areas. These 
two areas were sports and social studies. However, the parents of the 
students in factor group 3 did not rate them high in any area. The 
parents of the students in factor group 6 agreed with the teachers' 
rating, as did the parents in factor group 2 in reading, arithmetic, 
social studies, science and talking in front of the class. The parents 
of the students in factor group 5 perceived their students as doing 
best in spelling (current only) and handwriting. 

In summary, it can be seen that generally the six students in 
factor group 2 as well as their teachers and parents perceived their 
current and anticipated performance in the same way. Generally, 
they were and were perceived as being best in the class and they 
were the best. Exceptions to this pattern lay in the areas of sports 
and handwriting. 



Lowest average A similar analysis of the lowest ranking of factor groups ap- 

ratings pears in Table 16. Factor group 1 was rated lowest by teachers in 
by the both their current and anticipated achievement in reading, arithmetic, 

six spelling, social studies, science, and talking in front of the class, 

factor 



groups 



Table 16: Summary of the Lowest Average Ranking of the Six 

Factor Groups by Students', Teachers', and Parents' 
Percepts of Current and Anticipated Achievement in 
Each of the Eight Areas Measured 





Current 


Anticipated 


Current 


Anticipated 


Current: 


Anticipated 


Reading 


*6 


6 


1 


1 


6 & 3 


6 & 3 


Arithmetic 


4 


4 


1 


1 


3 


4 


Spelling 


6 


6 


1 


1 


6 


3 


Social Studies 


6 


5 


1 


1 


3 


3 


Science 


5 


5 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Talking 


5 


5 


1 


1 


3 


3 


Sports 


** 2 


4 


5 


5 


4 


4 


Handwriting 


6 


6 


6 


1 


3 


3 


^Factor Group 6 gave themselves the lowest rating on their current and 
anticipated achievement in reading. 

**Factor Group 2 gave themselves the lowest rating on their achievement in sports 
but Factor group 4 rated themselves lower on their anticipated achievement 
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In addition, the anticipated performance in handwriting was given 
the lowest rating for this group. This group’s students and their par- 
ents did not agree with this percept* The parents only rated the stu- 
dents’ current performance in science as the lowest, while the students 
did not rate themselves lower than the other factor groups in any of the 
areas. Generally, factor group 5 rated itself lowest with factor group 
6 close behind# It is interesting to note that factor group 2 rated 
itself lowest in current performance in sports. Factor group 4, however 
displaced group 2 from the lowest in sports in its rating of anticipated 
performance. This group also rated itself lowest in arithmetic# Their 
parents agreed with the sports racing and with the anticipated perfor- 
mance in arithmetic. It should be kept in mind that these ratings are 
comparisons among the factor groups and although a particular factor 
group has the lowest rating it does not necessarily mean they have a 
negative self-percept. The lowest rating by any group of students was 
"not so good" in talking in front of the class (group 5) and in spelling 
and reading (group 6) . 



In order to determine the amount of discrepancy within and among 
Treatment the ratings of the individual factor groups, one area — reading — was 
of dls- selected for an in-depth analysis of the responses. A review of the 
crepancies mean scores suggested that generally a 1.5 score difference between 
within and ratings would be, large enough to permit the assumption that a practi- 
among cal and real difference existed between ratings. It was decided that a 

ratings statistical verification of this assumption was necessary. The stu- 
dents’ mean scores on the current and anticipated performance in read- 
ing for each of the six factor groups were used and 95% confidence 
limits were computed. A summary of the computed values for both the 
current and anticipated performance appears in Table 17. It may be 
seen that only 3 of the 12 intervals exceed the 1.5 score difference 



Table 


17: Mean Scores and Ninety-five Percent Confidence 

Interval of Current and Anticipated Reading 
Achievement For Each of the Six Factor Groups 

Performance 




Current 


Anticipated 


Factor 






95% Confidence 




95% Confidence 


Group 


No, 


Mean 


Interval 


Mean 


Interval 








+ 




+ 


1 


33 


4.06 


- ,6746 


2,67 


- .5076 








+ 




+ 


2 


6 


2.00 


-1,1541 


1.00 


- .0000 








+ 




+ 


3 


16 


3,13 


-1.0655 


2.25 


- .8577 








+ 




4- 


4 


7 


4.43 


-1,7542 


3 00 


- 2.1328 








+ 




+ 


5 


5 


4.20 


-I, 3630 


3.00 


- 1.7472 








+ 




+ 


6 


8 


6.50 


- .7771 


4.25 


- .7771 






(i.e., the students in factor group 4, for both current and anticipated 
achievement and those in factor group 5 for anticipated achievement). 



It was concluded that the 1.5 score difference would be satis— 
Selective factory, as six of the twelve Means had intervals of .8577 or less and 

comparison three were less than 1.5. A summary of a selected comparison between 

of the respondents within each factor group appears in Table 18. At the left 

average of Table 18, the type of group comparison made is shown. The results 

difference of the comparison appear in each of the next six columns. For example, 
ratings Column one, row two shows the results of comparing factor group 1 

students* current and anticipated performance in reading. The posi- 
tive sign (+) indicates that there was a 1.50 or greater difference 
between the students' current and anticipated performance in reading. 

It is important to remember that 1.5 was established as the 
standard for practical difference. A statistical difference also 
existed in the comparisons for at least four of the Factor groups. It 
should also be kept in mind that if the difference between the means 
was 1.49 or lower, a no— difference (0) conclusion was reached.. An in- 
spection of Table 18 reveals that in every one .of the nine comparisons 
there was at least one mean score difference observed in at least one 
factor group. 



Percepts 
of first 
factor 
group 



The first factor group had thirty-three students, with an aver- 
age grade placement of 4,42 (See Table 19); about half (.52) were male 
and their average reading grade was D+ (1.52). They, as a group, an- 
ticipated that their performance would improve from about average 
(x = 4.06) to very good (x = 2.67). Their parents agreed with this 
percept although they didn't rate the students current performance 
(x = 5.30) as high nor did they anticipate (x = 3.70) the same amount 
of improvement. Teachers did not agree with either the students or 
their parents' perception of current and anticipated performance. 

They perceived students' current achievement as not so good (£ = 7.06) 
and anticipated that it would be not so good next year (x = 6.00). An 
analysis of the specific comparison reveals that this pattern of dif- 
ference in percept is consistent within this factor group. Only the 
students’ percepts of current performance and the parents' percepts of 
anticipated performance fell within the 1.49 difference range. It ap- 
pears that this group has insulated themselves from adult judgments. 



The results have clear implications for classroom teachers. 

The students in the first factor group may be viewed as denying the 
realities of their relative position in reading. A question as to why 
they deny this may be raised. There are at least two answers: (1) 
for some, it may be strength of ego, a strength that can be built on 
by the teacher if he can provide remedial help; (2) for others in the 
group, this response may be a negative defense, used to avoid facing 
reality, a method used for withdrawing from the environment. Addi- 
tional information would be required to determine the validity of 
either answer. 
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Table 18: Selective Comparison of the Average Difference Ratings by 

Students, Teachers and Parents in the Six Factor Groups 
regarding Students* Current and Anticipated Performance 
in Reading 


FACTOR GROUP 


Comparison 








Difference* 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5_ 


6 




1. Student - Student 
Current - Next Year 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


+ 




2. Student - Teacher 
Current - Current 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


0 




3. Student - Parent 
Current - Current 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


0 




4. Parent - Teacher 
Current - Current 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




5. Student - Teacher 

Next Year - Next Year 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


0 




6. Student - Parent 

Next Year - Next Year 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


0 




7 . Parent - Teacher 

Next Year - Next Year 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


+ 




8. Student - Teacher 
Current - Next Year 


+ 


0 


0 


+ 


0 


0 




9. Student - Parent 
Current - Next Year 


0 


0 


0 


• 


0 


+ 




Number of students 


33 


6_ 


16 


7_ 


5_ 


8_ 




*A percept difference of 1.5 or greater was assigned a positive 
value if the difference was symbolic of an improved performance. 
A difference of 1.49 or less was assigned a zero value, or no 
expected difference in performance. 


All differences analyzed between current and anticipated perfor- 
mance were positive. 
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factor 
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In summary , the first factor group may best be described as 
perceiving itself a little above average in reading this year and very 
good next year. This is true in spite of their teachers’ rating of 
not so good, their previous D-l- reading grades, and their parents' rat- 
ing of average to a little above average. 

Factor group 2 had six students, five girls and one boy, with 
an average grade placement of 5.17 (See Table 19). Their previous 
reading grades were A (x = 4.00). As a group, these students per- 
ceived their current performance as slightly above very good (x - 2.00) 
and they anticipated that they would be almost best (x = 1.00) next 
year. Their parents agreed with them, although they didn't rate the 
current performance (x ® 2.67) or the anticipated performance 
(x « 1.67) as high. The teachers also agreed and rated the students' 
current and anticipated performance the same (x =» 1.67), almost best 
in the class. 



mmmmm 




This group may best be characterized as having a strong self- 
concept and as being supported by both teachers and parents. This 
support should lead to a continuation of the successful experience in 
reading and the maintenance of a high level of aspiration. 

The third factor group was the second largest (N = 16) and 
consisted mostly of males (.88) with an average grade placement of 
Percepts 3.94 (See Table 19) and their average reading grade was C (x = 2.31). 
of third They perceived their current performance as very good (x = 3.13) and 

factor anticipated that they would be very good (x = 2.25) next year. Their 

group parents and teachers did not agree with their percepts of current or 

anticipated achievement. The parents perceived the students current 
performange as about average (x = 5.50) as did the teachers (x = 4.88) 
Anticipated achievement was perceived by parents as slightly above 
average (x = 4.00) and by teachers as average (x = 4.50). 

It may be concluded that this group of fourteen boys and two 
girls had a positive self-concept. The source of this self-concept 
would be interesting to investigate. An inspection of Table 15 shows 
that this group rates themselves the highest in sports and social 
studies,, and Table 16 shows that they do not rate themselves lowest 
in any of the eight areas. This is true even though their parents 
rated their current performance in reading, arithmetic, social stud- 
ies, talking in front of class and handwriting lower than any other 
factor group's parents. They also rated their children lower in 
their percept of anticipated performance in science as well as all 
the above-mentioned areas with the exception of arithmetic. 

It appear, with this limited information, that this group is 
receiving ego strength from their successful participation in sports. 
Their general average performance in reading, along with what appears 
to be a lack of teacher and parental support, has not affected their 
self-concept adversely. 
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Factor group 4 had seven students, five girls and two boys. 

Their average grade placement was 4.14 (See Table 19), with a reading 
grade average of C+ (x =* 2.43). They perceived their current perfor- 
mance as slightly above average (x = 4.43) and they anticipated that 
they would be very good (x - 3.00) next year. As pointed out earlier, 
the 1.5 standard does not apply to this group. However, all the dif- 
ferences were less than 1.49 except one. It appears that this group 
tended to take its cues from parents and teachers. This is true even 
though they did not rate themselves as high as their teachers or par- 
ents did. The teachers* percept of this group's current performance 
was about average to very good (x = 3.57) and they anticipated that 
these students would improve slightly and be very good (x = 2.71) next 
year. The students' parents rated students current performance be- 
tween very good and average (x = 3.86) and anticipated that their per- 
formance would be very good (x « 3.29) next year. 

It may be concluded that these students generally had a feeling 
of low self-esteem. Their self-concept was primarily derived from 
their parents and teachers. Moreover* Table 16 shows that they rated 
themselves lower than any other factor group in their current and anti- 
cipated performance in arithmetic and in their anticipated performance 
in sports. 



Percept 
of fifth 
factor 
group 



Factor group 5 consisted of five girls with an average grade 
placement of 4.8 (See Table 19). Their average reading grades were 
C+ ( x = 2.60). They perceived their current performance as slightly 
better than average (x * 4.20) and their anticipated performance in 
reading for next year was perceived as being very good (x = 3.00). 

Their parents and teachers agreed with this percept. The parents, how- 
ever, tended to rate the anticipated performance (x - 3.40) a little 
lower than the current performance (x ■ 3.00). This group was similar 
to Factor group 2 in pattern of agreed response. However, they did not 
share the positive self-percept, in spite of a C+ (x = 2.8) average in 
spelling and a C+ average in reading. They rated themselves lower than 
any other factor group in science and talking in front of the class. 

In addition, their rating of anticipated performance in social studies 
was the lowest of any group. Their teachers rated this group lowest 
in current and anticipated performance in sports next year. 



| Percepts 

of sixth 
I factor 

; group 



Factor group 6 consisted of seven boys and one girl with an 
average grade placement of about 5 (See Table 19). Their average 
reading grade was D+ (x = 1.38). Their current percept of their read- 
ing achievement was not so good (x = 6.50), but they anticipated that 
they would be about average next year. Their parents and teachers 
tended to perceive these students' current and anticipated performance 
about the same. Parents did tend to have a slightly higher assessment 
of both the current average (x = 5.50) and anticipated performance 
(x = 4.00). The students in this group rated themselves lower in 
reading than any of the other groups. They also rated their current 
and anticipated performance in spelling and handwriting lower than the 
other groups. In addition, their current percept of their social 
studies achievement was rated lower along with the teachers' lowest 











1 



rating of their current performance in handwriting. Their parents 
rated them lower than all groups except one in reading and current 
spelling performance. 



This group apparently has based its self-concept on information 
■ obtained from teachers and parents. This factor group may have at 

least two subgroups - the first might be realistic and ready to receive 
help and they can be motivated, while the second subgroup might have 
completely given up and should prove highly resistant to improvement. 



Summary of 
percepts 
of the six 
factor 
groups 



It may be concluded from this detailed analysis that caution 
should be used in generalizing about any group of 50 to 100 children 
in grades 3-6 about their self-concept » It is also apparent from 
this analysis that the six groups demonstrated sufficient variabil- 
ity in response to provide support to the advocates of diversified 
curriculum and scheduling of students. Essentially, factor group 1 
rated itself above average in spite of its parents’ and teachers’ per- 
cepts , while group 2 (mostly girls) had a very good self-percept which 
was justified by their parents’ and teachers’ rating. Factor group 3 
(mostly boys) had a strong self-concept which apparently was a product 
of their perceived ability in sports and social studies. The students 
in factor group 4 appeared to have an inadequate self-concept. This 
was true in spite of their C+ average grade in reading and their par- 
ents’ and teachers’ rating, which was between average and very good. 
Factor group 5, which consisted of all girls, had a pattern of respon- 
ses similar to that of factor group 2. They did not perceive their 
achievement as positively, however, and reflected a lower self- 
concept. Their teachers’ percept of them in sports seemed to provide 
the basis of this feeling. The students in factor group 6 did not 
have a positive self-concept. They tended to be viewed by their par- 
ents as a little better than by themselves or by their teachers. As 
a group, it appeared that these students supported teachers’ per- 
cepts, while parents had higher expectations than the current level 
of performance warranted. 
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Ego- 

involvement 
in the 
class- 
room 



Conclusion 

Many studies have demonstrated the practical implications of 
ego- involvement in the classroom. In one of the most significant 
demonstrations of this concept, Sears (1941) showed that children 
with a past history of success were quite similar in their goal- 
setting behavior. In her study, reading and arithmetic were used as 
the content areas investigated. All the students tended to try for 
scores close to but slightly better than those which had just been 
achieved. From the point of view of the teacher, Sears' findings and 
the results of the CAREL study have potential for the development of 
instructional strategies, for they indicate that children with a his- 
tory of successful performance behave in a manner which is predictable 
and to that extent the learning situation is under control. 
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The findings of the study reported here reveal that the relation 
between the reported level of aspiration (anticipated achievement) and 
the level of performance (outside standard, knowledge of previous suc- 
cess or results, grade, teachers, and a parent f s percept) differs widely 
among individuals and seems to represent a reliable and general person- 
ality trait. The findings suggest that in the process of good teach- 
ing, it is necessary to set the instructional task at a level which is 
appropriate for the learners within each of the six factor groups* 

'levels of aspiration." Other studies have shown that in order to 
achieve an optimum "level of aspiration" the teacher should create a 
learning experience which: 

1. Keeps the level of aspiration as high as possible 

2. Avoids failure, and 

3. Holds the level of aspiration in close agreement with a 
realistic estimate of performance 

The motivational interests of the particular individual or group 
must be considered by the teacher prior to the establishment of goals. 
There are many variables of motivational interest and they differ among 
groups. These variables include: 

1. The difficulty ot the task for an individual 

2. His previous successes or failures in other or similar 
tasks , and 

3. His usual self-esteem, including his degree of con- 
fidence in his ability to attain goals. 

These and other variables have been either established or have been sug- 
gested as significant in various studies of levels of aspiration. 
Bothlingshafer (1963) for example, has identified personality variables 
which have been studied as possible determinants of level of aspiration. 
They are: 

1. Anxiety tendencies 

2. Strength of need to achieve 

3. General adjustment, and 

4. Self-esteem 

These personality variables may be used as a basis for forming 
questions which can be used to create strategies of instruction for each 
of the factor groups or for an individual student. For example, the 
following five concepts, difficulty of task , previous success or fail- 
ure , self-esteem * need to achieve , and general achievement . have been 
used in the construction of five questions. These questions and answers 
for each of the factor groups appear in Table 20. The particular charac- 
teristics of performance in reading was considered for each group as the 
questions were answered. Answers to such questions plus a thorough 
assessment of the actual reading achievement would form a good diagnostic 
procedure prior to the development of an instructional plan. It may be 
seen from Table 20 that there is no one question that was answered in the 
same way for the six groups. When an analysis of questions 2 and 3 are 



considered for group 3, the teacher may capitalize on the positive feel- 
ing of self-esteem to motivate the students in reading. The method may 
A vehicle vary and there may be some reluctance on the part of some teachers to 

for change change their percept on students in this category. There is, however, 

for those teachers who wish to use this information, a vehicle for 
changing parents' percepts and for using the students' perceived suc- 
cess in sports as a motivating device in the classroom. 



Table 20: Summary of Assessment of the Six Factor Groups 

and Five Diagnostic Questions Relating to 
Motivation regarding Reading Achievement 



Questio ns Factor Groups 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1. Are the tasks associated with 
the lessons too difficult? 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


2. Has there been previous success 
with the task? 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


3. Is there a positive feeling of 
self-esteem? 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


4. Is there a need to achieve? 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


5. Is the general adjustment 
satisfactory? 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 



Administrative Role 

Given this information, what role should the school administrator 
play in the use of such data? There may be many answers to this ques- 
tion. However, for the purposes of this paper, discussion will be kept 
to three critical questions the administrator might ask. These ques- 
tions, as noted earlier in this chapter, are: 

1. Who actually sees the child as he is? 

2. Whom do you change? 

3. What do you do about the difference in perception? 

The results of the study indicate that differential treatment of 
the six factor groups is required. This creates what might be viewed 
Tasks for as too great a task for administrators to resolve. Actual solutions, 

adminis- however, may not be difficult to determine for each group. For example, 

trators when there is commonality of percepts within a group among student, par- 

ent and teacher, r these three questions would have to be reassessed. If 
the percepts were positive, and achievements justified them, the in- 
structional strategy would be different than if the percepts and 
achievement were negative. The actual procedures a given administrator 
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would be likely to follow in solving any one of the many problems 
associated with any group would depend upon his personal value system 
his philosophy, and his educational objectives. Group 5, for example 
has experienced some success in reading. Yet, its members tend to 
have an inadequate feeling of self-esteem. This apparently has been 
caused by their parents’ opinions of their performance. In addition, 
their teachers rate them low in sports. 

The treatment of the 5th factor group in all probability would 
be different from that of the sixth group. This group did not have a 
positive feeling of self-esteem and had not experienced previous suc- 
cess. Its grades averaged D+ in reading and parents' ratings as well 
as the students’ own ratings support the students’ negative feelings 
about themselves. If an administrator were to use the answer to 
question 3 (self-esteem) as the only source of information about 
grouping the students, it would be possible to confuse at least* two 
conflicting causes of the underlying percepts. In a similar manner, 
there would be conflict of response on the part of parents if the ad 
ministrator were to use a single approach toward working with parents 
of students in the different factor groups. 



In conclusion, it is becoming more and more apparent that, as 
our society evolves into a complex megalopolis and the advantages of 
centralization no longer outweigh the disadvantages, a system must 
be established to provide supportive services for teachers and admin- 
istrators. The system that will evolve must be developmental and 
adaptive. 

It is most probable that the wise use of information and the 
sophisticated application of computer technology will help in the 
development of such a needed adaptive system. This study represents 
only the willingness on the part of a group of educators to tolerate 
a significant amount of ambiguity in search of a worthwhile method 
which would give to teachers and administrators manageable informa- 
tion about their students. 
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Chapter 5 



Professional Staff Encounters 



Dean Des Roches 

Washington Technical Institute 



This chapter describes the development of an instrument t pilot 
study of that instrument and analysis of data collected to 
determine decision-making processes of two groups of classroom 
teachers , The findings may provide a basis for further re- 
search of the instrument as well as its utilization in various 
settings to determine types of teacher contacts , among whom 
such encounters occur 3 when and where they occur , the purpose 
of their occurrence and the subject matter discussed. 



INTRODUCTION 



Objectives 
of this 
part of 
the study 



The major objectives of this part of the study were (1) to de- 
velop an instrument that would elicit descriptive judgments about vari- 
ous kinds of encounters between teachers which might be determinants in 
a decision-making process; (2) to pilot-study such an instrument in 
order to determine its efficacy; and (3) to report the results of the 
study. 



Teacher 

staff 

encounter 

instru- 

ment 



The teacher’s staff-encounter instrument was developed by staff 
members of the Central Atlantic Regional Educational Laboratory (CAREL) . 
Two representative inner-city elementary schools were selected (one a 
public school and the other a non-public school) to field test the in- 
strument and obtain data relative to decision-making processes at these 
institutions . 



For the purposes of this study an encounter was defined as any 
formal or informal meeting, contact, discussion or dialogue between two 
or more members of the professional and supportive staff of the school, 
for professional reasons. 



METHODS, PROCEDURES AND ASSUMPTIONS 



Distribution 
of tea- 
chers by 
grade 
level 



Analysis of the data from the "Record of Staff Encounters" com- 
pleted by 21 teachers in the public elementary school and 12 teachers 
in the non-public elementary school was accomplished. Table 1 shows 
the distribution of teachers by grade level within each of the two 
school and for the combined schools. All teachers available at both 
schools were utilized in the sample and, as all responded with complete 
data, the analysis reflects the total teaching population available at 
those schools. All 33 teachers were females teaching full-time in 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. 
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Table 1: Distribution of Teachers on "Record of Staff 

Encounters" By and Across Schools 









Grade Level 








SCHOOLS 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


TOTALS 
(All Grades) 


Non-Public 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


12 


Public 


2 


5 


3 


3 


4 


3 


1 


j 21 


TOTALS 


3 


7 


5 


5 


6 


5 


2 


33 


Bv Grade 














1 





Basic 

assumptions 
regarding 
comparability 
of the two 
schools 



All teachers were asked to record each contact made for a contin- 
uous period of five days noting the following items: (D place; (2) 
media used; (3) time of day; (4) who requested the ®cct in g; ( 5)with 
whom; (6) about whom; and (7) about what. It was possible * ±th J* e ac- 
cumulated data from these schools to arrive at descriptive judgments 
about encounters as determinants in a decision-making process. 

Certain assumptions regarding the two schools were necessary 
before analyses of the data could be performed. It was assumed that 
the schools used in the study reflect selected characteristics which 
are representative of both public and non-public elementary schools in 
Washington, D. C. as follows: 

1 The school personnel (professional and non-professional) are 
representative of the general learning population on most 
variables such as : 

a. years of experience of teachers and principal 

b. academic preparation of teachers and principal 

c. teaching loads and non- teaching assignments 
d*. the ratio between lay' and cleric personnel in the case 

of the non-public schopl 

2. The curriculum of each school 

3. The administrative structure 

4. The physical plant (e.g., classrooms, offices, library, play- 
ground, faculty lounge) 

5. The general composition of the student population 

It is fully realized that the foregoing procedure does not meet the 
sDecific definition of any sampling theory. And, therefore, no generali- 
Nations shouid be made based on this sample. It was the ultimate purpose 
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Q-f this study to develop sn instrument that could bs of general use in 
ascertaining the decision-making process in elementary schools. Further 
research utilizing the instrument on larger and varied samples should 
therefore be accomplished before developing generalizations. 



ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 



Caution 
I regard- 

| ing 

size of 
the 

[ sample 



The following sections present a topical analysis of results ob- 
tained through this study. The reader should be cautioned once again 
about drawing general conclusions from the results as presented in this 
section. Given the size of the sample- groups involved, results must be 
cast within the frame of reference of the population studied. Special 
caution should be exercised when the reader compares numbers and per- 
csntcigss reported for the two schools. The sample size was not the same 
in each school and, as the samples are rather small, percentages tend to 
be amplified in their implications. 



Where Encounters Were Held 



Table 2 contains a breakdown of the locations of various encoun- 
ters, the percentage that encounters at given locations represent of the 
total number of encounters, plus the rank order of frequency of encoun- 
ter location, by individual schopls and in combination. In looking at 
I these percentages, it should be remembered that the number of teachers 

| in each of the two schools differed. The rank order presentation il- 

s lustrates some differences between the two schools. 



Location 
of en- 
counters 



The highest percentage of encounters were within the confines of a 
classroom for teachers from both schools but encounters made at their 
place of residence ranked second for non-public teachers while, for the 
public school sample, encounters in the hall were second in rank order. 
This result is not surprising since over half of all the non-public 
school professional personnel, including the principal, share the same 
residence. 



To determine statistical differences between the two groups on the 
various encounter locations, a 1 ' t" test of proportions was computed. 

Table 3 gives the results and shows differences ranking in significance 
from the .15 to the .005 level, illustrating that public school teachers 
had statistically higher encounters in the hall, classroom and office 
categories. The non-public school teachers were significantly higher in 
the other five areas including the cafeteria, library, playground, 
faculty lounge, and the personal residence of the teacher. From these 
results, it seems reasonable to say that public scnool personnel had 
more frequent encounters within the confines of school areas while 
non-public personnel had encounters more frequently in "non-school" 
areas. 



In explanation of these differences, some particular limitations 
of the facilities in the public school involved in this study should be 
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Table 3: Test of Proportions Between the Two Sample Groups on Each of the 

Places Where Encounters Were Held^- 
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Summarized 

encounters 

and 

decisions 




noted: 



1. 



Explanation 

of 

differences 



There is no cafeteria in the public school. A lunch room which is 
slightly larger than an ordinary classroom and is used from time 
to time by the students of combined classrooms may account for the 
marginal number of encounters recorded under this heading. 



2 . 



There is no library in the public school. There is, however, a 
small reading room used by the remedial reading instructor. This 
may account for the marginal number of encounters held in the 
library . 



3. 



Compared to the large open space available to the non-public 
school, the. public school in this case only has a small fenced- 
in area which cannot hold many classes at one time. 



There is no faculty lounge in the public school. There is only 
a small cloakroom where teachers’ mail boxes are located. 



Table 4 presents the number of staff encounters summarized by tea- 
chers and the number of those summarized which resulted in decisions at 
each grade level and for both schools. Teachers had been asked to sum- 
marize the "major" encounters each day, noting whether a decision had 
been reached relative to the purported reason for the encounter. The per- 
centage of encounters summarized for which decisions were noted is shown 
in the table. It would appear that a slightly higher percentage of deci- 
sions were reached in the non-public school (78.9%) than in the public 
school (72%), but, again, the size of the sample must be borne in mind 
before reaching any conclusions. Decisions were made in 100% of the sum- 
marized encounters for Kindergarten, third and fifth grades in the non- 
public school, while the highest percentage in the public school was 
95% for fourth grade. On the other hand, only 33% of the summarized en- 
counters led to decisions in the non-public school, for first grade, 
while the lowest percentage of decisions reached in the public school 
was 52.5%, for fifth grade. 



Percentage 
of summar- 
ized 

encounters 



Table 5 presents a summary of the data of Table 4, for each of the 
two schools and for both of them combined. In addition, the average num- 
ber of encounters summarized by teachers is given, per teacher, and the 
percentage that the number of encounters summarized by teachers repre- 
sents of the total number of encounters is presented for each school and 
for both combined. According to these figures, the percentage summarized 
by public school teachers (32.42%) was almost twice the percentage sum- 
marized by non-public school teachers (16.45%), which is also reflected 
in the average number of encounters summarized per teacher (3.2 for non- 
public and 6.8 for public). 



Media Used for Teachers’ Staff Encounters 



Table 6 gives data by individual school and combined schools re- 
garding the methods used (media) to facilitate the encounters. In per- 
son encounters accounted for 87.8% (590) of the 672 made by the 33^ 
teachers in both schools. Telephone encounters totaled 82 or 12.2% for 
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Table 4: Number of Encounters Summarized 

and Decisions Made by Grade within Individual Schools 
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Table 5: Total Number of Encounters vs= Summarized 

Encounters vs. Encounters in Which Decisions Were Made 
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Table 6: Media Employed for Encounters and 

Combined Totals by Individual School 




Media 

for 

Teacher 

Staff 

Encoun- 

ters 



Nine 

temporal 

cate- 

gories 

for 

encoun- 

ters 



Four 

consol- 

idated 

time 

periods 



the Combined Group. A significantly greater number of in person en- 
counters as compared with telephone encounters were made for the Com- 
bined Group. 

This same trend was evident for each of the two schools where 
82.68% of the encounters by the non-public school teachers and 90.48% 
by public school teachers were in person contacts. Telephone encoun- 
ters comprised 17.32% of the non-public school personnel and 9.52% of 
the public school personnel. 

Further analysis, using the M t M test of proportions between 
schools on each of the two conditions, showed that although both 
groups were predominantly involved with in person encounters, a sig- 
nificant difference favoring public school teachers was found (.005 
level on in person encounters. On the other hand, a significant dif- 
ference was found favoring non-public school personnel (at the .025 
level) on telephone encounters. 

When Encounters Were Held 



Hourly intervals were utilized to record encounters during the 
school hours from 9:00 A.M. to 2:59 P.M. One category for before 
school and two categories for after school encounters completed the 
selection of time intervals . Data as shown in Table 7 was analyzed by 
school and by Combined Groups within each of the nine possible time 
intervals. The nine intervals were then collapsed to four, as noted 
in Table 8, for further analysis. 

A rank order of frequency by time of day showed that both schools 
had the highest percent of encounters before school. While non-public 
school personnel had as the second-and-third-most frequent times for 
encounters the two after school categories, these ranked lowest with 
public school personnel. A significantly higher proportion of encoun- 
ters after school was found (at the .005 level) for non-public school 
personnel than for public school personnel. In four of the six cate- 
gories during school hours the public-school teachers had a signifi- 
cantly higher (.005 level) proportion of encounters. In the other two 
categories, no significant differences in proportion of encounters 
were found. 

Table 8 presents the results of restructuring the time intervals 
into four categories — before school, morning during school, afternoon 
during school and after school. Here, the trends are more pronounced 
and illustrate significant differences between encounter-t ? nes of non- 
public and public school personnel. Before school encounters (at the 
.01 level) and after school encounters (at the ,005 level) were signi- 
ficantly higher in proportion for the non-public school personnel. 

Public school personnel had a significantly higher proportion of en- 
counters (at the .005 level) in the morning during school and afternoon 
during school categories. As might be expected, the rank order of fre- 
quency conformed to the same tendency, with before and after school cate- 
gories ranking highest for the non-public personnel, and morning and 
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Table 7: Time of Day Teachers Staff Encounters Were Held 
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Lunch hour lasts from 12:00—12:59 at both schools although there are three 20— minute sessions for 
lunch at the non-public school. 

Dismissal is at 3:00 P.M. for both schools. 






afternoon during school categories ranking highest for public school 
personnel. These tendencies are graphically presented in Figure 1 which 
utilizes the data given in Table 7. 

Table 8: Four-fold Categorization of Time of 

Teacher Encounters 



Group 


Analysis 




TIME OF DAY 








Before 

School 


Morning 

During 

School 

(9:00-11:59) 


Afternoon 

During 

School 

(12:00-2:59) 


After 

School 


Total 

Number of 
Encounters 


Non- 


Number 


53 


44 


47 


87 


231 


Public 


Proportion 


.2294 


B 1904 


.2034 


. 3766 






Rank Order 


2 


4 


3 


1 






Number 


68 


164 


155 


54 


441 


Public 


Proportion 


. 1541 


.3718 


.3514 


.1224 






Rank Order 


4 


a 


2 

i 


3 




Total 


Number 


121 


208 


202 


141 


672 


Group 


Proportion 


-1800 


.3095 


.3006 


.2098 






Rank. Order 


4 


1 


2 


3 




Standard Error of 


• 1799 


.3094 


.3005 


.2866 




Mean Difference 




* 








"t" Value 


2.5100 


-5.0388 


-4.1111 


3.7222 




Level of 


.01 


.005 


.005 


.005 




Significance 













Decisions Made as Noted in Summarized Encounter Reports 

The main purpose for developing this instrument was to cast light on 
some aspects of the decision-making process. To this end, as noted 
earlier, teachers in both schools were asked to summarize their major en- 
counters each day, noting whether a decision had been reached relative to 
the purported reason for the encounter. Tables 9 and 10 give the results 
of such summarizations by the time of day in which decisions were made. 

Of the 231 encounters by non-public school teachers, 38 were sum- 
marized as major encounters (See Table 4) of which 30 or 78.9% terminated 
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Decision 
as a 
per- 
centage 
of major 
encoun- 
ters 



with decisions made. Of the 441 encounters by public school teachers, 
143 were summarized of which 103 or 72.03% terminated with decisions 
made. As the number of decisions made is only culled from the major en- 
counters, no attempt was made to arrive at the percent of total encoun- 
ters terminating with decisions. As noted, in both Tables 9 and 10, the 
decisions are reflected as a percentage of the major encounters and as a 
percent of the total number of decisions made within the confines of 
major encounters. Time of day, as a determining factor, indicates need 
for further study. After school decisions accounted for 53.3% of non- 
public school, 17.5% of public school and 25.6% of all decisions in the 
two groups. Before school decisions did not rank as high with 10% for 
the non-public school, 10.8% for the public school, and a combined 
total of 10.5%. 



Table 9: Prevalence of Decisions from 

Summarized Encounters Controlled 
on Time of Dav 





Non- 


Public 


Public 


Total 


Group 


Time of Day 


Total 

Encoun- 

ters 


Decisions 

No . %* 


Total 

Encoun- 


Decisions 
No. %* 


Total 

Encoun- 


Decisions 
No. %* 


Before 

School 


53 


3 


10 


68 


11 


10.8 


121 


14 


10.5 


9:00-9:59 


11 


1 


3.3 


66 


16 


15.5 


77 


17 


12.8 


10:00-10:59 


23 


2 


6.7 


52 


10 


9.7 


75 


12 


9 


11:00-11:59 


10 


1 


3.3 


46 


12 


11.7 


56 


13 


9.8 


12:00-12:59 


27 


5 


16.7 


53 


6 


5.8 


80 


11 


8.3 


1:00-1:59 


7 


1 


3.3 


49 


15 


14.6 


56 


16 


12 


2:00-2:59 


13 


1 


3.3 


53 


15 


14.6 


66 


16 


12 


3:00-5:59 


42 


6 


20 


39 


13 


12.6 


81 


19 


14.3 


6:00 - on 


45 


10 


33.3 


15 


5 


4.9 


60 


15 


11.3 


TOTALS 


231 


30 


441 | 


r 


672 


133 



Rounding error accounts for percents not equalling 100. 



*of summarized major encounters 
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Table 10: Prevalence of Decisions from 

Summarized Encounters Controlled in 
Categories of Time of Day 



Time of Day 


Non-Public 


Public 


Total 


Group 


Total 

Encoun- 

ters 


Decisions 


Total 

Encoun- 

ters 


Decisions 


Total 
Encoun- 
ters 


Decisions 


No. 


%* 


No. 


%* 


No. 


%* 


Before School 


53 


3 


10 


68 


11 


10.5 


121 


14 


10.5 


9:00-11:59 


44 


4 


13.3 


164 


38 


36.9 


208 


42 


31. 6. 


12:00-2:59 


47 


7 


23.3 


155 


36 


35.0 


202 


43 


32.3 


After School 


87 


16 


53.3 


54 


18 


17.5 


141 


34 


25.6 


TOTALS 


231 


30 




441 


103 




672 


133 


i 


Rounding error accounts for percents not equalling 100. 

*of summarized major encounters — 



Spearman 1 s 
rank cor- 
relation 
of en- 
counters 
and deci- 
sions 
over time 



A Spearman’s Rank correlation was accomplished by schools and by com- 
bined groups between the rank order of encounters and decisions by time of 
day. The correlation between the two variables for the non-public school 
personnel was 7.8584. For the public school personnel the correlation was 
.3042 while for the combined group a correlation of .0625 was computed as 
noted in Table 11. 




| 



Table 11: Rank Order of Frequency of 

Encounters and Decisions with 
Correlation by School & Total Group 



Group 








TIME OF 


DAY 










Bfre 1 
Schl 


9:00- 

9:59 


10:00 

10:59 


11:00 

11:59 


12:00 

12:59 


1:00 

1:59 


2:00 

2:59 


3:00 

5:59 


6 :0C 
on 


) r 


Non- 


Encntrs 


1 


7 


5 


8 


4 


9 


6 


3 


2 


8584 


Pblc 


Dcsions 


4 


6 


5 


6 


3 


6 


6 


2 


1 






Encntrs 


1 


2 


5 


7 


3 


6 


3 


8 


9 


3042 


Pblc 


Dcsions 


6 


1 


7 


5 


8 


2 


2 


4 


9 






Encntrs 


1 


4 


5 


8 


3 


8 


6 


2 


7 


0625 


TOTAL 


Dcsions 


6 


2 


8 


7 


9 


3 


3 


1 


5 ' 





It can be said from these results that the frequency of decisions was 
directly related to the number of encounters within time of day categories 
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for the non-public school personnels The same results were not found 
for public school personnel where the estimated correlation was low. 
Thus, it can be stated that, after rank ordering the frequency of deci- 
sions and encounters by school within time of day categories, a high 
relationship was found for non-public school teachers, while no rela- 
tionship was found for public school teachers as to whether the time of 
day had anything to do with the number of decisions made. 

With Whom Encounters Were Made 

As noted in Table 12, encounters with other teachers were high- 
est in frequency for both non-public school teachers (49.56%) and public 
Personnel school teachers (27., 89%), In terms of rank order of frequency mentioned 
encoun- by non-public school personnel encounters with parents (16.81%), prin- 

tered cipal (13.79%), other (9.05%) and aides (3.8%) form the order of im- 

portance, The top four after other teachers in rank order of frequency 
mentioned by the public school personnel were other (23.35%), special 
teachers (14,28%), parents (11.79%), and principal (8.40%). 



Encounters with nonprofessional personnel (aides, volunteers, 
secretaries) accounted for 9.89% of the non-public school and 12.01% of 
the public school personnel encounters. External encounters with par- 
ents accounted for 16.81% of the non— public school contacts and 11.79% 
of the public school contacts. Professional encounters were the great- 
est in frequency or percentage as might be expected due to the number 
of professionals with whom contact was possible., The non-public school 
teachers had 65.93% of their encounters with professional personnel 
while the public school teachers had 55.55% of their encounters with 
professional personnel. 

Significant differences were found via a "t" test of proportions 
between the two schools on most categories. Of particular significance 
are the following: 

1. More contact with Principal by the non-public school 
teachers (.01 level). 

2. More contact with Special Teachers by the public school 
teachers (.005 level). 

3. More contact with Parents by the non-public school tea- 
chers (.05 level). 

4. More contact with Other Teachers by the non-public school 
teachers (.005 level). 

Types of Persons Discussed During Encounters 

Persons Excluding the other category, the non-public school teachers had 

discussed more encounters about one child (28,01%), entire class (19.39%) and small 
group (s) (16.3%) than about any other category. In rank order of fre- 
quency, encounters about parents (.43%) rank lowest with nonprofessional 



Table 12: Persons Met in Teacher Staff Encounters 
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staff (1.29%) second from the bottom and professional staff (4.74%) 
third from the bottom. (See Table 13) . 

The public school personnel also had encounters about one child 
(30.61%) most frequently, with entire class (24.26%) ranking second and 
small group (s) (14.51%) ranking third. Lowest in frequency and rank 
order were nonprofessional staff (1.81%), parent (2.04%) and profes- 
sional staff (2.94%). 

A relatively large percentage of both non-public school encoun- 
ters (20.25%) and public school encounters (13.37%) could not be cate- 
gorized by a more specific term than "other.” It would seem that such a 
finding might call for a larger number of categories to allow for more 
specific tallies of encounters to be made. 

Significant differences were found via a "t" test of propor- 
tions between schools on the following categories: 
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1. 



More encounters dealing with the entire class were made 
by public school teachers (.10 level). 



2 . 



More encounters dealing with professional staff were made 
by the non-public school teachers (.15 level). 



3, 



More encounters that had to be categorized as "other” 
were made by non-public school teachers (.025 level). 



Subject Matter Discussed During Encounters 



Possible reasons for encounters were listed within the instru- 
ment and a check in the appropriate box by the respondent was requested. 
The category "other" again received a large number of responses as noted 
in Table 15. The non-public school checked 23.27% of their encounters 
in this category while public school personnel checked 24.03% in this 
manner. It would seem that the results again demonstrate a need for- 
adding to the original categories to allow for more specific tallies of 
encounters which would permit an objective appraisal of a larger per- 
cent of the results. 



tion no 

gories , 

number 

schedul 

checked 

(6.46%) 



The category "other" was excluded from the rank order presenta- 
ted in Table 14, Of the other eight specifically definable cate- 
the non-public school teachers ranked discipline. (23.27%) as the 
one reason for encounters, followed by curriculum (18.96%) and 
ing (16.37%), At the bottom of the rank order these teachers 
meetings (4.74%, This was preceded by administrative problems 
as the second least important reason for encounters. 



Public school personnel ranked child’s welfare (24.26%) as the 
most frequent reason for encounters followed by scheduling (16,78%) 
and instructional materials (13.83%). The least important reason for 
public school teacher encounters was meetings (4.30%) followed by cur- 
riculum (5,66%) which was sixth in rank order of importance. 
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Table 13: Types of Persons Discussed in Teacher Staff Encounters 
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Initiators 
of encoun- 
ters 



Purposes 
of the 
study 



Significant differences were found via a ”t” test of proportions 
between the two schools on the following categories: 

1. More encounters about discipline by the non-public school 
teachers (.005 level) 

2. More encounters about curriculum by the non-public school 
teachers (.005 level) 

3. More encounters about instructional materials by the public 
school teachers (.005 level) 

4. More encounters about the child’s welfare by the public 
school teachers (.005 level) 

5. More encounters about diagnosis and evaluation by the non- 
public school teachers (.05 level) 

6. More encounters about administrative problems by the non- 
public school teachers (.10 level) 

Persons who Requested Encounters 

Teachers were asked to write in the titles of individuals re- 
questing that encounters be held. A tally of these responses by school 
and by combined group was made with results found in Table 15. 

Those most often mentioned by the combined group included: 1) 

other teachers (244, or 47.5%); 2) self (212, or 44.9%); 3) principal 
(60, or 12.7%); 4) parent (59, or 12.5%); 5) counselor (18, or 3.8%); 

6) special teacher (17, or 3.6%); 7) aide and librarian (16, or 3.4% 
for each^and 8) child (10 or 2.1%). 

The first four categories in rank order of importance as mea- 
sured by simple frequency were the same for both groups although in a 
different order. The non-public school personnel held encounters at 
the request of: 1) self (86, or 37.2%); 2) other teachers (68, or 

29.4%); 3) principal (26, or llo3%) and 4) parent (25, or 10.8%). 

The public school personnel held encounters at the request of: 1) 
other teachers (156, or 64.7%); 2) self (126, or 52.3%); and 3) prin- 
cipal and parent (34, or 14.1% for each). 

A counselor was available at the public school and accounted for 
18 or 7.5% of the encounters requested. 



CONCLUSIONS 

As noted, the major purposes of this study were (1) to develop 
an instrument to identify and report decision-making processes among 
teachers; (2) to pilot-study the instrument; and (3) to report the 
results . 
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Table 15: Persons who Requested Teachers’ Staff 

Encounters 



Encounters 
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Self 


86 


37.2 
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44.9 


Other Teacher (s) 


68 


29.4 
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An instrument was developed to obtain responses descriptive of 
teacher encounters, and a pilot study of this instrument was made in 
one public and one non-public elementary school involving a total of 
thirty-three teachers. Teachers were asked to utilize the instrument 
on five consecutive days, relating the types of encounters they had 
with other professional and support personnel as well as lay members 
and parents of the community. 

kfc 7 Its of the study were presented in a sequence that conformed 
to the structure of the instrument. Numbers, percentages, rank orders 
of frequency and "t" tests of proportions were presented for each of 
the two schools and, where appropriate, for the two schools in combi- 
nation. 



Public school teachers tended to have more encounters within 
the school building as compared with non-public school teachers whose 
encounters occurred more frequently in non-academic areas. The high- 
est frequency for media used was for in person encounters in both 
schools, though a significant difference was found favoring non-public 
school teachers regarding the use of telephones as the media involved 
in encounters. Both schools had the highest percentages of encounters 
before school. Non-public school teachers listed after school as the 
second and third most frequent times for encounters. This category 
ranked lowest, however, with public school teachers. 

Encounters which culminated in discussions were studied. Re- 
sults demonstrated that nor-public school teacher encounters with the 
greatest percentage of decisions occurred after school hours. Public 
school teachers made decisions more frequently from encounters during 
regular school hours. 

Encounters with other teachers ranked highest for both groups. 
Parents ranked second for non-public school teachers while "other" 
comprised the second most frequent type of person contacted for pub- 
lic school teachers. More contacts were made with the school princi- 
pal by non-public school teachers as compared with their counterparts 
in the public school. 

Both groups had the greatest frequency of encounters regarding 
one child. Parents ranked second with non-public teachers but next 
to last for public school teachers. Discipline as a category was the 
reason given most frequently for the encounter by non-public school 
teachers while public school teachers ranked the child's welfare as 
the most frequent reason for encounters. 

The first four categories in rank order of persons responsi- 
ble for initiating encounters were the same for the two groups. Those 
most frequently mentioned included (1) self, (2) other teachers, (3) 
principal, and (4) parent. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Classroom Ecology 



Samuel M. Goodman 

director of Research 
Montgomery County (Maryland) Public Schools 



In this chapter 3 the relation between the time-sampled 
observation instrument 3 designed by the author 3 and the 
perennial goal of educational research — the assessment 
of the relative effectiveness of instructional strategies 
and learning environments — is explored. The instrument 
is described in terms of its foci of observation 3 the 
techniques required to use it well 3 and the many purposes 
which have been served by its use. A number of studies 
are outlined 3 illustrating 3 at one and the same tirne 3 the 
usefulness of this approach and the variety of ecological 
data it can make explicit for decision-making purposes in 
the educational process. 



INTRODUCTION 

The goal of educational research often is to describe current practices 
or to assess the relative effectiveness of one or another approach to class- 
room instruction or of one or another total learning environment. Frequently 
Educational studies are designed to test variant program A against variant program R. 
research and Elaborate "ground rules" are established for the conduct of each of these 
the testing variants,. Perhaps there is even a special training program, for participating 

of variants teachers. Then the study is launched, with a pre-test or two. Some time 

elapses during which variant A and variant 3 are assumed to be operative, 
and finally, there is a post-test. Appropriate statistical tests are applied 
in order to decide whether there were no significant differences in pupil 
outcomes or, on the other hand, whether students in variant A might have 
achieved at better rates than those in variant B, or vice versa. 



Need to know 
the cause of 
non-signifi- 
cant differ- 
ences between 
variants 



The basic weakness in many such studies is that no one. really knows 
whether variant A really differed operationally from Variant B in any 
significant sense, despite all good intentions tc make them different. 

The research worker, confronted with non-significant differences between 
the presumably different methods, does not know whether the non-significance 
is attributable to the fact that there really were not any differences at all 
between the two variants in action, or to the fact that, although tbv variant 
really differed from one another, their specific dissimilarities could not 
produce different results in respect to the criteria and analytical method A 
used . 
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Origin of 
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Recording 
the detail 
of classroom 



The obvious solution to this dilemma is to secure a detailed description 
of each variant in action , that is, to ascertain whether teachers do the same 
or different things in each variant, whether pupil activities are identical or 
unlike, whether the materials of instruction used and the manner of their use 
are similar or dissimilar, and whether the use of whole class or small group 
instruction is more frequent in one variant than in another. 



Additionally, it may be important to be able to describe the kind and 
amount of difference, if any, in the patterns of interaction between teacher 
and pupil or in other salient features of the total learning setting, whether 
in the classroom itself or in the school in general. 



i 



It goes, almost without saying, that, unless two learning settings differ 
in terms of teacher behavior and pupil behavior, materials in use, classroom 
interaction and configuration patterns, one would hardly expect to discover 
differences in outcomes for matched groups of students. In other words, the 
detail of the classroom ecology is important to record and analyze in any 
study in which it is presumed that variant approaches to the e ducational 
process are presumably being exemplified. 



u 



This chapter describes the development of a procedure and of an "adjustable" 
instrument for describing the ecology of the classroom in terms of overt be- 
haviors that are the constant features of classroom activity in almost any 
school -- the differences between the schools or classrooms in them varying 
mainly in terms of the frequency of occurrence of specific behaviors on the 
part of teachers and pupils. The method avoids the use of esoteric constructs 
for describing the classroom setting. Instead, it uses the very familiar 
vocabulary of the classroom. Its findings are therefore usable "in the clear, 
without need for translation from constructs to operational definitions. The 
method has been dubbed "the time- sampled observation procedure" for describing 
complex educational settings. It originated not to describe two variant 
situations such as those to which the foregoing comments refer, but rather 
to ascertain what the prevailing curriculum practices of a big school system 
were at a given point in time, in this case, in the Spring of 1961. The 
question at that time was: "Where is our school system in terms of its 

modal instructional activities and in terms of what the students are being 
stimulated to do in the process of becoming educated." The goal was to 
secure baseline information on the prevailing curriculum practices, to 
provide a spring-board for change and forward movement in the instructional 
program of a system which at the time had approximately 100 schools and 
upwards of 90,000 students. 



It was after this development and first application of the time-sampled 
observation procedure that its application was made to quasi-experimental 
designs. In the past seven or eight years the procedure has proved useful 
in a wide variety of studies, as will be described late in this chapter. 
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Two essential 
ingredients of 
the procedure 



Formula for 
the fre- 
quency of 
occurrence 
of observed 
activities 



The 

"candid 
camera shot" 



The procedure is comprised of two essential ingredients: 

1. A minutely detailed observation schedule and a supporting system 
for reporting observed activities in numeric code. 

2. A plan for sampling observations so that the observations are 
randomized both as regards school and classroom observed and 
time of the month, week and day of each observation. 

The central premise is that if, out of a relatively large number of °hser- 
vations in a given grade in an elementary school or in a given subjecc 
a secondary school, one observes through this process that teachers are p- - 
vidtng say individualized instruction only X number of times one can assume 
Sat the fr^ency of occurrence of that activity in all such classrooms is 

computed by the formula: ' 

xj occurrences observe-. 

N of observations made 

occurrences observed divided by the number of observations completed) . In 
other words if, out of 500 observations in a representative sample of 11th 
srade history observations over time, one finds only five occurrences 
teachers using maps, one can assume that, in general, maps ate used ab ° at 
1 per cent of the time in the teaching of U.S. History in grade 11. , 

give another example, if, in 1,000 time-sampled observations of elementary 
classrooms one finds 30 occurrences of audio-visual equipment in use, on 
can assume that audio-visual equipment is used about 3 per cent of the -t 
for instructional purposes in the elementary schools. 

THE NATURE OF THE OBSERVATION 

We have just noted examples citing 500 observations and 1,000 observations 
These numbers may strike the reader as logistically unmanageable. 

As observations usually go, getting this number of observations would 
pose insurmountable problems in almost any school system and ™ 

addition, be costly beyond reasonable expectation of budgetary supper.. 

The reason that one can talk in terms of such large numbers of obser- 
vations is that each observation is a "candid camera shot. Once the 
observation schedule has been created and the research team has been trains 
and put into the field, each observation requires only one or two minutes, 
followed by perhaps a five-minute period for completing the observant 

report form. 

In fact, each observation is both initiated and completed as soon as 
the observer has had time to enter the room and, while doing so, to sweep 
her eyes from teacher, to students, to classroom environment. The additional 
time required by a given observation is devoted to writing, on a report 
form, coded data describing the action in progress exactly at _ the momen t 

of entry. 
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Number of 
observations 
possible per 
day per 
observer 



Possibility 
of reporting 
specific con- 
figurations 
and activ- 
ities 



In the course of using the time-sampled observation procedure, it has 
been found feasible to accumulate observations at the rate of upwards of 
22 per day per observer, allowing 15 minutes for observing, recording the 
coded data, and walking to the next classroom to be observed. 

Using a team of four field workers working half time each -- all 
experienced teachers trained for the observed activities -- we have secured 
as many as 1,900 observations in a two-month period for a given study. 

THE OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 

There is nothing new about observation schedules. However, the obser- 
vation schedule used in the time-sampled observation procedure is unique in 
that it attempts to include opportunity for reporting, at an operationally 
meaningful level of specificity, any and all details of the configurations 
and activities of all persons in the classroom, as well as the use of materials 
of instruction and learning and other key attributes of the total learning 
setting. 

For example, the observation schedule is designed to enable the observer 
to turn in a report (in code, of course) that may, in narrative form, run as 
follows : 

The teacher was talking, and was writing on the board about 
content involving algebraic skills. One-third of the pupils 
were expected to be attending to her exposition and were taking 
notes. A group of six of the remaining 20 students was constructing, 
as a drawing, a model for solving equations by a graphic method. 

A group of four students was doing independent reading, each in 
a different text. Ten students were working, each at his own 
desk, on the solution of problems presented in the same algebra 
textbook. 

The observation schedule must, with equal ease, be usable to describe 
a classroom situation in which the teacher is working at one pupil s side, 
while most of the other students are working on individual language arts 
assignments, out of a variety of textbooks, while one small group of child- 
ren is working on a display and another small group is off by itself doing 
nothing constructive (perhaps even disruptive). 

The original observation schedule created in 1961-62 was a six-page 
instrument, called the Observers Code Booklet . It was developed, over a 
The original five-month period by the Department of Research, supported by the active 
observer's participation of forty subject area supervisors, curriculum specialists, 
code book and teachers serving as administrative interns. The process began with 

an effort to "brainstorm" a model of the classroom in action. Specific 
observable actions and features of the classroom setting were identified, 
and one scheme after another for classifying the specifics into manageable 
categories was considered, most of them, of course, only to be discarded 
and replaced. 



The meaning 
of coded data 
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As the observation schedule took form, it was tried out and revised, 
to eliminate overlapping categories, to add entries needed to make it more 
nearly inclusive, and to clarify the meaning of the terms used in it. 



The five 
routine 
identifi- 
cation items 



In its original form, the schedule began with a first page of instruc- 
tions for reporting five routine identification items: (1) the observer's 

own identification number, (2) the code number for the schools, (3) the 
date, (4) the clock time of entry into a class, and (5) the length of the 
observation in minutes. In addition, the first page provided the code for 
reporting class configuration upon entry. This code differentiated between 
the situation involving only one teacher and the situation involving two or 
more teachers. For the first situation, designated Alternative I on the 
observation schedule, thirteen different kinds of class configuration were 
listed, with appropriate code numbers (from 01 to 13). For the situation 
involving more than one teacher, designated Alternative II, provision was 
made for reporting the interaction of the teachers present and for reporting 
pupil configuration (i.e., whether as whole class, small groups, etc.). 

The first page of the observation schedule also required the observer to 
report whether the pupils were all working on the same activity (reported 
as "single activity") or were working on several different activities 
(reported as "multiple activities"). 



| 



Teacher 

activity 



! 




The second page of the Observer's Code Booklet provided the codes for 
reporting teacher activity at the moment of the observer's entry into the 
classroom. There was provision for coding 18 different major categories of ] 

teacher activity: (01) demonstrating, (02) operating audio-visual device, j 

(03) directing, (04) doing classroom routines, (05) talking and listening, 

(06) talking and writing, (07) talking and illustrating, (08) talking and . j 
using instructional aids, (09) talking only, (10) listening and working, 

(11) listening to and/or observing, (12) reading and writing, (13) reading 
orally, (14) reading silently, (15) writing at blackboard, (16) writing 
other than at blackboard, (17) proctoring, and (18) miscellaneous (like 
conferring with another adult or using the intercom system). Each of J 

these eighteen major categories was designated by the two-digit code j 

number shown in parentheses. j 



For every category, there were sub-categories. For example, the major 
category ".01 - Demonstrating" had 19 codable sub-categories; viz.,' (01) 
appliance, (02) dance, (03) dramatic or public-speaking procedure, (04) 
driving procedure, (05) experimental procedure, (06) fine arts technique, 

(07) foreign language pronunciation, intonation, etc., (08) games, (09) 
handicraft process, (10) musical instrument, (11) machinery, (12) natural 
or physical phenomenon, (13) physical education activity, (14) a principle, 
(15) process or method, (16) singing technique, and (19) tool. 

Thus, if an observer, upon entering a classroom, found a teacher 
demonstrating some appliance, the observer entered the code 0101 in his 
report for teacher-activity. The first two digits, "01," meant "demon- 
strating"; the second two digits, "01," meant "appliance." Similar four- 
digit codes were used to specify that the teacher was, for example, operating 
a tape recorder (0204) , directing a play (0304) , arranging furniture (0401) , 
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conferring with one pupil (0501), assigning tasks and listing names (0601), 
lecturing and illustrating (0702), talking and using a scale model (0803), 
dictating (0903), listening to recitations and grading them (1001), observing 1 
a class discussion (1103), reading forms and entering data on them (1201), 1 

reading pupil-written materials aloud (1307), reading a magazine silently | 

(1405), working practice exercises on the blackboard (1509), sitting at his 1 

desk grading pupils' work (1609), proctoring pupils' work (1700), or con- j 

ferring with the principal (1803). These are only eighteen examples of a 
pool of 115 different descriptions of teacher behavior for which a specific i 
4-digit code number was provided on the observation schedule. The examples 
indicate the level of specificity at which it was intended for observers to j 
report teacher-activity. j 



Pupil 

behavior 



Pupil and 
teacher vs . 
pupil alone 




The third page of the observation schedule outlined the codes for reporting 
what the pupils were doing when the observer entered the classroom. Sixteen 
major categories of pupil behavior were designated and coded as follows: 

(01) demonstrating, (02) performing classroom routines, (03) doing large- 
muscle activity, (04) doing expressive arts, (05) using equipment, specimens, 
representing, (08) observing teacher-demonstrations, (09) talking and 
listening, (10) reading and writing, (11) writing only, (12) reading only, 

(13) listening and repeating, (14) listening and taking notes, (15) listening 
to, or observing (no other accompanying activity), and (16) speaking only. 

These sixteen major categories were, as was the c Lie for teacher-activity, 
divided into more specific sub-categories. Almost 200 specific four-digit 
code numbers were available for describing pupil activity at the level of 
specificity illustrated here: demonstrating a game (0108), routinely moving 

to or from classroom (0209), doing large-muscle activity in games accompanied 
by music or chants (0303), simulating job interviews (0409), using cosmet- 
ology equipment or supplies (0505) , doing various arts and crafts in activity 
period (0601), making illustrated notebooks (0702), observing the teacher 
demonstrate an appliance (0801), participating in a panel discussion (0904), 
reading a textbook and writing answers to questions (1005), writing at the 
chalkboard (1102), listening to and taking notes from a counselor (1402), 
listening to regular teacher (1501), speaking during an oral test (1612). 

The observer recorded pupil-activity twice; first, for the pupil or 
pupils interacting directly with the teacher and, second, for pupils doing 
independent activities and not interacting directly with the teacher. 

With regard to both the code for teacher-activity and the code for pupil- 
activity, it was reasoned that when a teacher or a pupil demonstrates anything, 
he is likely, as part of the demonstration, also to be talking, singing, 
drawing, writing, performing large-muscle activity, and so forth. Similarly, 
in performing classroom routines, teacher and pupils may be speaking, lis- 
tening, or even writing. When observers witnessed an "inclusive" activity 
like demonstrating, they reported the code for the inclusive activity only, 
not for the talking, writing, or other activity essential or incidental to 
the inclusive activity. Members of the survey team report the teacher to 
be talking only when they observed the teacher doing nothing but speaking -- 
unaccompanied by writing, reading, illustrating, or any other more inclusive 
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activity of which talking or speaking is an integral part. In other words, 
for both teacher-activity and pupil-activity, any one of the four simple 
modes of communicating (talking, listening, reading, and working) is 
reported as such only if observed in its "pure" state, so to speak. 

The original observation schedule required the observer to report the 
subject area of the observed activity. For the secondary-school observations, 
the observer merely had to report the code number for official title of 
course. For observations in the elementary schools, the observer identified 
the curriculum areas under consideration in each classroom. A two-digit code 
was used to report the curriculum areas as: (01) arithmetic, (02) art, (03) 

civics, (04) geography, (05) history, (06) interpersonal relationships, (07) 
other social studies, (08) room and school activities, (09) handwriting, (10) 
mechanics of language, (11) composition, (12) literature, (13) reading, (14) 
spelling, (15) science, (16) physical education, (17) music, (18) foreign 
language, (19) health and safety, and (20) study habits and skills. 



Also on the observation schedule was the instruction to enter into the 
Observer’s Report Form a statement describing the topic being considered 
when the observer entered the room. 

Additionally, the original schedule contained codes for reporting the 
immediate use to which the teacher was putting the topic as the observer 
entered the classroom. This code had ten categories: (01) assignment, (02) 

evaluation, (03) entertainment of pupils, (04) improvement of working 
situation in the classroom, (05) counseling and advisement, (06) motivation, 
(07) concept development, (08) application of skills by pupils, (09) skills 
development and practice, and (10) not applicable. This code, like the codes 
for teacher-activity and for pupil-activity was , "preferential." In this 
case, the order of preference was established by the order in which these 
categories have just been listed. That is, if an assignment of homework or 
in-school tasks was being made as the observer entered the room, the purpose 
of the activity observed was reported as an assignment and was coded as 
either 0101 (homework) or as 0102 (in-school tasks), as the case required. 
Similarly, for a comprehension check, progress check, or test, it was re- 
quired that "evaluation" (02--) be reported as the purpose of the activity 
observed. For both assignments and for evaluations, it may be possible to 
infer other purposes, like improvement of study skills, the practice of 
computational skills, and so forth. However, the observable fact was the 
assignment or the evaluation; and it was the observable fact that the survey 
undertook to report. 

The first five major categories in the code for immediate purpose of 
the observed learning activity are directly reportable from observation 
without much, if any recourse to interpretation. The 01-category (assign- 
ment) and the 02-category (evaluation) have already been discussed. The 
03-category (entertainment) is fairly obvious. The 04-category (improvement 
of working situation in classroom) was intended to refer to obvious instances 
of disciplining an individual or a class. The 05-category (counseling and 
advisement) is reduced to fairly concrete meaning by its sub-categories; 
i.e., study habits, planning educational future, personal grooming, personal 
advisement, vocational advisement. The last four major categories of this 
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code (motivation, concept development, application of skills by pupils, 
and skills development by pupils) require some degree of interpretation. 
Reliance was placed upon the intensive training of the survey team to secure 
among-observer reliability in making these interpretations. The observers 
have not been required to find an immediate purpose for every observation. 

It was recognized that there are instances when the search for impressive 
purposes would be unwarranted -- as, for example, when pupils were moving 
chairs to form groups. It is expected, also, that there would be occasions 
when it would have appeared that purpose should have been found but was not 
obvious enough to be labelled. In order to forestall any tendency on the part 
of observers to seek impressive goals for every observation, the reporting o 
immediate purpose, in connection with the original observation schedule, was 
limited to identifying the occasions on which the immediate purposes actually 
specified in the code were observed. Forty-six ( 46 ) immediate purposes are 
listed in the code for Teacher Use of Topic at Time of Entry Whenever an 
observer saw one of these 46 immediate goals in operation, he reported it by 
code number. If he did not see one of these 46 immediate purposes operating 
in a given classroom, the observer was not required to report "other' 1 and ^ 
then explain. He merely reported "not applicable." The list of 46 immedi- 
ate purposes of instruction was thus self-limiting. Each item on the list 
was selected for inclusion because of an expressed interest, among the in- 
structional staff, in documenting how frequently or infreqeuntly teachers 
use the topic at hand to develop a problem solving skill, to develop a law 
or principle, to improve a study skill, to assign homework, to test the 
pupils, or to achieve any of the other immediate outcomes specified in the 
observational schedule. 






Additions 
to the 
observation 
schedule 




Over the years, most entries in the original observation schedule have 
been retained. Others have been added. 

Additions are usually dictated by the specific purposes of the studies 
involved. If, for example, special interest centers on science instruction 
in the elementary grades and there is special concern about the use of 
materials and equipment in science instruction, detail is added to the 
observation schedule to secure coded data on the frequency of use of science 
materials like: 



scales, weights, balances 
microscope, microprojector 
weather instruments 

specimens -- preserved, micro, inorganic 

prepared slides 

animals (aquarium) 

plants (terrarium) 

magnets 

electrical materials (wires, switches, dry cells) 

simple machines and devices 

hand lens 

sound equipment 

chemicals 

attribute block 

geometric block 



! 
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Additionally for a specific study like this, the section in the obser- 
vation schedule on pupil activities can be expanded to include entries like: 

15000 Observing and examining objects 
15010 Observing, examining, and commenting 

15020 Observing, examining, and notetaking 

15030 Observing, examining, and illustrating 

15040 Making and observing slides 



16000 Observing and speaking (in unison) 



17000 Experimenting and observing 

17010 Experimenting, observing and commenting 

17020 Experimenting, observing and notetaking 

17030 Organizing an experiment 

Expansion One of the more significant developments of the observation schedule, in 

of skills the course of its application to a variety of research studies, has been the 

and atti- expansion of the section intended for use in reporting observed evidence on 

tudes section the development of skills and attitudes, which includes entries for coding: 



i 



01. auditory and visual discrimination, observing detail, 
characteristics 

02. analysis techniques 

03. vocabulary development 

04. oral expression, explaining, describing, reporting 

05. (techniques in) getting information, researching 

06. determining main ideas or identifying problems 

07. comprehension/understanding 

08. organizing information systematically 

09. drawing inferences or predicting outcomes 

10. solving problems, techniques of scientific method 

11. expressing ideas or feelings 

12. appreciation 

13. enjoyment 
14.. planning 

15. making a hypothesis, revising a question or problem 

16. evaluating, determining value or significance 

17. none or undetermined 

18. following directions 

19. recognizing and assuming responsibility 

20. raising significant questions 

21. listening and acquiring facts 

22. drawing meaningful generalizations 

23. interpreting and using appropriate symbols 

24. techniques in operating equipment and using materials 

25. exploring, inquiring 

26. comparing, seeing relationships 

27. recording data with accuracy 

28. making precise measurements 

29. summarizing 

30. experimenting 
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The foregoing entries were used in the CAREL studies, as is indicated 
in the appendix to this chapter. 

The point being made is that the observation schedule is not fixed and 
immutable. Rather, it has a basic core of coded topical headings and 
specifics under those headings; but it is flexible and can be added to and 
tailored to the needs of a specific study. 

In a recent study of the prevalence and nature of language instruction, 
not only in English classes but also in other major curriculum areas in Grades 
5 and 7 in the Montgomery County (Maryland) Public Schools, the section in 
the observation schedule was modified to include such specific entries, 
under the general heading of pupils’ skills, as: 

00 None /Undetermined (games, singing) 

10 Gathering Information 

11 content (reading library book) 

12 taking notes /recording 

13 locating information in books 

14 interpreting symbols 

15 library skills 

16 research techniques 

17 measuring 

18 reading for details 

19 skimming for total effect 

20 Word Study/Structural Analysis 

21 auditory perception/discrimination 

22 visua 1 /percept ion/dis crimination 

23 relating visual to auditory 

24 phonics (relating letters to sounds) 

25 syllabification 

26 roots 

27 prefixes/suffixes 

28 endings /inflections 

29 structural effect on meaning 

30 Language 

31 pronunciation 

32 parts of speech 

33 usage/correct form 

34 mechanics 

35 synonyms /antonyms 

36 vocabulary /meanings 

37 choice of words/precision 

38 figurative language 

39 imagination/expansion 
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40 Dealing With Information 

41 reasoning/logical thinking 

42 analyzing 

43 interpreting 

44 drawing inferences 

43 dealing with relationships 

46 differentia ting /bias /propaganda 

47 predicting outcomes 

48 criticizing 

49 aesthetic appreciation 

50 Problem Solving 

51 raising questions 

52 making hypothesis 

53 planning 

54 critical thinking 

55 cause and effect 

56 exploring (th’ugs, ideas, information) 

57 experimenting 

58 computing 

59 evaluating 

60 Organizing/Communicating Information 

61 describing 

62 classifying 

63 explaining 

64 organizing 

65 comparing 

66 generalizing 

67 summarizing 

68 expressing ideas 

69 creative expression 

70 Written Communication (Includes Teacher-Pupil Pi 
Written Composition) 

71 title/label/caption 

72 outline 

73 subject matter/content 

74 main idea/topic sentence 

75 paragraphs/sentences 

76 punctuation/capitalization 

77 st-^le 

78 correct form 

79 editing/proofreading 

80 Miscellaneous 



81 following directions 

82 memorizing 



logue re. 
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INFORMATION YIELDED BY THE TIME-SAMPLED OBSERVATION PROCEDURE 

There is still something to say about the training of observers and the 
procedures for reporting , about the randomization of observation over space 
and time, and about the analysis of data. These points will be covered later 
in this chapter. 

At this point, let us consider examples of the kinds of data which are 
yielded by the time-sampled observation procedure. 

In one study, the issues were: (1) does class size affect instructional 

practice in Grade 11 American History, and (2) does class size affect student 
outcome as measured on a standardized history test? 

Out of 275 II fh grade U.S. History classes in Montgomery County, 60 were selected, 

REPRESENTING ALL LOCATIONS AND CLASSES BEING HELD AT DIFFERENT TIMES DURING THE SCHOOL DAY. 

One group of classes contained 1,8 students each; another, 25 students, and the 

THIRD, 3?. TO 34 STUDENTS EACH. THE THREE GROUPS OF CLASSES D|D NOT DIFFER AS TO THE 
PROPORTION OF MEN TEACHERS TO WOMEN TEACHERS, OR AS TO THE TIME OF DAY THE CLASSES MET. 

There were no significant differences among the groups as to proportions of boy and girl 

STUDENTS OR AS TO INTELLIGENCE OF STUDENTS. 

After identifying the 60 classes, held in |4 of the l6 high schools, research 

OBSERVERS FOLLOWED A TIME SCHEDULE BASED ON RANDOM SAMPLE TECHNIQUES. THEY VISITED 
EACH CLASS SEVERAL TIMES ON EACH DAY OF THE WEEK, AND MADE MORE THAN I ,000 CLASSROOM 
OBSERVATIONS RECORDING SUCH DATA AS: 

What instructional methods did the teacher use? Did he lecture? Use slides and 
films? Give library assignments or tests? 

How WAS THE CLASS ORGANIZED? AS A SINGLE UNIT? SMALL GROUPS? INDIVIDUAL 
ACT! VI T I ES? 

What were the students doing? Listening to the teacher? Taking a test? Watching 
a film? Discussing, reading, or making reports? 

What skills were being emphasized? Were the students doing research? Making 
judgments? Discussing the implications of events? Learning names and dates? 

f 

With what materials were students working? Notebooks, basic texts, films? 
Worksheets, reference books, globes or maps? 

When the teacher was talking, what was his purpose? Was he lecturing? Giving 
directions? Stimulating independent thinking? 

At the end of the observation phase of the project, the more than I , 

STUDENTS IN THE 60 CLASSES TOOK A STANDARDIZED TEST: THE COOPERATIVE TEST IN 

American History, Form A. The scores of this test were analyzed, with students 

CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO IQ . ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, CO-VARIANCE AND CHI-SQUARE TESTS 
WERE USED TO STUDY INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG HE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DATA COLLECTED. 
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Here are the major findings of this study: 

Regardless of the class size, there is a similar general pattern of instruction 

in ALL CLASSES |N THE STUDY. 

When the teacher is talking, he is usually stimulating and supporting student 
thinking, rather than lecturing. When he is involved with students, he spends about 

HALF HIS TIME MAKING ASSIGNMENTS AND GIVING DIRECTIONS. HE INTERACTS WITH SMALL 
GROUPS ONLY A SMALL PERCENTAGE OF THE TIME. TEACHERS LECTURE LESS AND USE MORE 
DISCUSSION TO REINFORCE STUDENT IDEAS THAN WAS INDICATED BY AN EARLIER TIME-SAMPLED 
OBSERVATION STUDY CONDUCTED SEVERAL YEARS BEFORE. THERE ALSO HAS BEEN A STRIKING 
INCREASE IN THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS. 

For more than 40 per cent of the time, the major activity between teacher and 

STUDENTS IS TALK AND DISCUSSION. ALL STUDENTS ARE ENGAGED IN THE SAME ACTIVITY ABOUT 
95 PER CENT OF THE TIME. STUDENTS FUNCTION ON THEIR OWN, WITHOUT DIRECT CONTACT WITH 
THE TEACHER ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF THE TIME, USUALLY USING THEIR TEXTBOOKS AND NOTEBOOKS. 

Students spend most of their time in the classroom taking part in discussions, 

WATCHING OR LISTENING TO AUDIO-VISUAL PRESENTATIONS, LISTENING TO THE TEACHER AND 
READING AND WRITING. STUDENTS DO NOT USE ANY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
OF THE TIME. ABOUT ONE-FIFTH OF THE TIME THEY USE THE BASIC TEXTBOOK AND THEIR 
NOTEBOOKS, AND ONE-FIFTH OF THE TIME THEY USE TEACHER-MADE TESTS AND WORKSHEETS . THEY 
HARDLY EVER USE MAPS OR GLOBES. GATHERING AND ORGANIZING FACTS ARE THE MAJOR SKILLS 
EMPHASIZED, WITH MOST EMPHASIS ON THE CONCEPT OF CHRONOLOGY. 

What about differences in teaching the three groups? 

In CLASSES WITH LESS THAN 20 STUDENTS (GROUP I CLASSES): 

Students work alone with their basic textbook less than do those in the other 

CLASSES ( |6 PER CENT COMPAPED WITH 26 PER CENT IN GROUP 2 CLASSES; WHICH HAD 25 
STUDENTS EACH, AND 29 PER CENT IN GROUP 3 CLASSES, WHICH HAD 3^ TO 3^ STUDENTS EACH). 

They go to the library during class hours more than twice as often as students 

IN LARGER CLASSES AND USE A GPEA‘ r "' . VARIETY OF BOOKS, REFERENCE MATERIALS AND OTHER 

resources. However, they spend ractically no time developing skills in and under- 
standing OF THE RESEARCH PROCESS. 

There is more emphasis on answering questions and developing vocabulary, wi th 

LESS EFFORT ON CRITICAL THINKING. MORE DISCUSSION ACCOMPANIES THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS THAN IN LARGER CLASSES. ABOUT 3^ PER CENT OF THE TIME, THE TOPIC UNDER 
DISCUSSION IS NOT RELATED TO HSITORY. |N ADDITION, STUDENTS SPEND MORE TIME ON CURRENT 
EVENTS THAN DO STUDENTS IN THE LARGER CLASSES (13*1 PER CENT VS. 17*^ PER CENT iN 

Group I and 29.4 per cent in Group 3)* 

In classes of 25 students (Group 2 classes); 

These students make more use of audio-visual aids and prepare almost twice 

AS MANY INDIVIDUAL REPORTS AS THE STUDENTS IN THE OTHER CLASSES. TEACHERS SPEND 
LESS TIME OUT OF THE ROOM OR ON PAPER WORK OR ROUTINE MATTERS ( ! 3 • 2 PER CENT VS * 

17.4 PER CENT IN Group I and 29.4 per cent in Group 3 ). 



|N class discussions, teachers tend more toward stimulating student thinking 

AND DEVELOPING STUDENTS 1 CRITICAL THINKING SKILLS THAN IN THE OTHER CLASSES. THIRTY 
PER CENT OP THE TIME IS GIVEN TO DEVELOPING STUDENTS 1 CONCEPTS OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
HISTORY -- TWICE AS MUCH AS IN GROUP I AND SIX TIMES AS MUCH AS IN GROUP 3* STUDENTS 
DEVOTE MORE TIME TO HISTORY TOPICS RELEVANT TO THE CURRICULUM ( 67.2 PER CENT VS. 

57 .O per cent in Group I and 51 .4 per cent in Group 3)* 

In the classes of more than 33 students (Group 3 classes): 

More than one-third of the class time is devoted to student reading and notetaking, 

USING THE BASIC TEXTBOOK AND STUDENT NOTEBOOKS. THIRTY PER CENT OF THE TIME STUDENTS 
LISTEN TO THE TEACHER, TAKING NOTES HALF OF THAT TIME. 

For about 38 per cent of the time, teachers are involved in activities other than 

WORKING WITH STUDENTS. THE MAJOR FOCUS OF INSTRUCTION (ABOUT 75 PER CENT) IS ON STUDENTS 
COLLECTING FACTS AND DEVELOPING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN DATES. STUDENTS SPEND LESS TIME 
ACQUIRING A CONCEPT OF HISTORY THAN DO THOSE IN OTHER CLASSES (5*8 PER CENT COMPARED 
WITH 15*2 PER CENT IN GROUP I AND 30-3 PER CENT IN GROUP 2). ABOUT 40 PER CENT OF THE 
TIME THE SUBJECT MATTER IS NOT RELEVANT TO HISTORY OR TO CURRENT EVENTS. 



What did the test scores show? 



Students in classes of 25 average significantly higher scores on the achievement 
test than those in the other classes. On the average, boys’ scores are significantly 

HIGHER THAN GIRLS 1 IN THE SAME SIZE CLASSES. SCORES ON THE TEST PARALLEL IQ'S FOR ALL 

STUDENTS IN THE STUDY. WlTHIN EACH GROUP, THE HIGHER THE IQ, THE HIGHER THE TEST SCORE; 

SCORES OF STUDENTS AT THE HIGHEST IQ LEVEL ARE DOUBLE THOSE OF LOWER IQ STUDENTS. 

To summarize: The entire study suggests that if students ARE TO BENEFIT FROM 

BEING IN VERY SMALL CLASSES, EDUCATORS MUST DEVELOP INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES -- TEACHING 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES -- THAT WILL CAPITALIZE ON THE POTENTIAL VALUE OF SUCH CLASSES. 

Meanwhile, students do benefit from being in "smaller" classes -- that is, in classes 

OF 25 RATHER THAN OF 30 OR MORE STUDENTS — AND THE EFFECTIVENESS OF' TEACHERS IN 
WORKING WITH CLASSES OF 25 IS STRONGLY DOCUMENTED BY THIS STUDY. 



An index of 
frequency 
of class- 
room actions 
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The foregoing illustration demonstrates that the occurrences of each 
different teacher behavior, student behavior, inter-action pattern, or use 
of materials of a given type is quantified to a percentage figure. Each 
percentage figure is an index of the frequency with which a given action 
occurs . 

It is the sensitivity of the time-sampled observation procedure to 
differences in the relative frequency of occurrence of the actions and 
situations listed on the observation schedule that gives the procedure 
its usefulness in educational research. 

As another example, we may take a three-year study designed to ascertain 
whether the intent to create a very highly structured, tightly disciplined 
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school setting affected the modal instructional behaviors of teachers, the 
activities of students, the use of materials, instruction, and student and 
parental attitudes toward the school, ai.d student outcomes. 

Here 2,100 observations were completed in twelve schools, six of which 
were committed to trying out the highly structured approach, whose pro- 
ponents perceived it as a road to improvement in student achievement, and 
six of which were representative of the modal approach among the schools 
in the system to the child and to the educational process. 



Six categories Simply as an illustration of findings from data secured through the time 
of teacher sampled observation in a study like this, the data for six categories of 

activities teacher activities are listed here: 

examined 



Table 1: Frequency of Occurrence of Six Categories 

of Teacher Activities in Two Types of Schools 



Activities 


Frequency of occurrence of each modal 
activity listed (expressed as a per 
cent of the total number of obser- 
vations made in the group of schools 
named) 


The Highly 
Structured Schools 
N: 1265 


The Representative 
Typical Schools 
N: 807 


1. Discussion 


23.24 


21.57 


2. Doing routine duties 


16.60 


17.42 


3. Talking 


11.62 


9.92 


4. Reading 


11.30 


11.42 


5. Helping pupils 


10.90 


12.69 


6. Others 


26.34 


26.98 



Highly- 
structured 
approach did 
not change 
instructional 
dynamics 



There are no significant differences between the figures in the two 
columns; so, the study demonstrates that the highly structured approach to 
instruction did not materially change the dynamics of these instructional 
acts. Data from criterion tests demonstrated, as a corrolary, that student 
achievement was not improved (or diminished) by the process of highly 
structuring the instructional setting. This is just a small sample of a 
great mass of data accummulated in this study which cannot be elaborated 
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in this writing. Suffice it to say that the time-sampled observation 
procedure proved useful for demonstrating that improvement in education 
has to be sought elsewhere than in the process of "tightening up" the 
controls on the setting for learning. 

The following example illustrates an extension of the time-sampled 
observation procedure to a specialized area of the educational scene, not 
involving classroom instruction. The question for this study was: What 

do secondary school counselors actually do? This question has been raised 
in many quarters, in many instances by counselors themselves. In fact, this 
study was initiated at the request of the counseling staff. 

The time-sampled observation technique was used; but, prior to launching 
the field research team, it was necessary to recycle the research development 
activities of the original time-sampled observational survey, discussed above. 
Members of the Department of Research and of the Office of Guidance Service 
had to "brainstorm" an outline of the essential features of the counseling- 
guidance act, develop a prototype time-sampled observation schedule designed 
specifically for this study, complete several cycles of try-out and revision 
to arrive at a final format, and work out the logistical problems of using 
randomly spaced "candid camera" shots of counselors in action to secure a 
composite picture that would be an accurate description of what counselors 
do. 



The observation schedule was developed to secure an equal number of 
situation reports, randomly spaced over time, on each member of the total 
counseling staff of the secondary schools in Montgomery County, that is, 

123 counselors in 39 secondary schools. 

The questions posed in the study were: 

Does the counseling job have a common pattern in all secondary schools? On what 

KINDS OP STUDENT PROBLEMS DO COUNSELORS WORK? HOW MUCH TIME DO THEY SPEND WITH STUDENTS, 
TEACHERS, PARENTS, AND WITH RESOURCE PEOPLE PROM THE CENTRAL OPPICE? HOW MUCH STUDENT 
COUNSELING IS PRE-PLANNED? WHAT KINDS OP ACTIVITIES TAKE COUNSELORS 1 TIME; HOW MUCH 
TIME? HOW MUCH TIME DO COUNSELORS SPEND WITH COMMUNITY RESOURCE PEOPLE; WITH COLLEGE 
AND VOCATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES? IN WHAT SETTING DO COUNSELORS WORK? DO WOMEN COUNSELORS 
PERFORM THE SAME TYPES OP WORK AS MEN COUNSELORS; DO WOMEN WORK ESSENTIALLY WITH GIRLS 
AND MEN Wl TH BOYS? 

The survey team visited schools in a randomized schedule which insured visits 

AT ALL TIMES OP THE DAY AND IN VARIED SEQUENCES, AND COLLECTED A TOTAL OP 3 > 5^0 SITUATION 

reports. They recorded what the counselor was doing; where he was working; with whom 
HE WAS involved; and whether or not the conference was private; spontaneous or pre- 
planned; WHAT THEY WERE WORKING ON; OR ON WHAT PROBLEM THEY WERE DEALING. 

On occasion, the observers used a follow-up interview to fill in details -- FOR 

EXAMPLE, WHEN THE COUNSELOR WAS CONFERRING PRIVATELY WITH SOMEONE AND THE PURPOSE OP THE 
CONFERENCE COULD NOT BE DETERMINED IN ANY OTHER WAY. 

The descriptive data were entered in code on a reporting card and later key-punchf.d 

ONTO CARDS FROM WHICH COMPUTER ANALYSES OP THE DATA WERE PERFORMED. 
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A DEFINABLE GENERAL PATTERN FOR THE WORK OF ALL COUNSELORS WAS FOUND: 

ACTI VI Tl es:* 

Conferences - 21 % 

Desk Work or Writing - 13*8$ 

Meetings - 10.8# 

Informal Talking - 9*9# 

Telephoni ng - 8.1# 

Read i ng - 5* 1 % 

Observing in Classrooms - I. I# 

Purpose of Activities: 

Student Problems - 46.4# 

Schedules and Programs - 1 2.4# 

Assessment of Student Characteristics - 10. 7# 

Records and Filing - 8.1# 

Activities Associated with New Students - 6.7# 

Interaction with Others: 

With Students - 31*2# 

With Fellow Counselors - 1 4.8# 

With Classroom Teachers - II. 5# 

With Local Administrators - 10# 

With Clerical Staff - 5*4# 

With College and Community Agency People - 2.4# 

The time that counselors spend with parents varies. Junior high counselors see 

PARENTS 2 - 1/2 TIMES AS OFTEN AS DO SENIOR HIGH COUNSELORS (20 PER CENT VS. APPROXIMATELY 

8 PER cent). The amount of contact that counselors have with other school system 

SPECIALISTS (PSYCHOLOGISTS, PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS, ETC.) IS GREATER IN JUNIOR HIGH 
.(5*7 PER CENT) AND JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (7.5 PER CENT) THAN IN SENIOR HIGHS 
( 2.9 PER CENT). 

Most of the time (47.6 per cent), counselors are interacting with one person. 

They are alone 29.2 per cent of the time; with two people 6.1 per cent, and with 

THREE OR MORE PEOPLE I 7. I PER CENT. 

Student Problems: 

Personal-social Problems - 1 2 . 6# 

Educational Planning - 12# (senior and junior-senior highs) 

5.7# ( JUN| 0R H| GHS ) 



■•♦Percentages cited in these findings may not total 100 # because of miscellaneous items 

NOT REPORTED. EXCEPT FOR LUNCH BREAKS (6# OF THE TIME), THESE FACTORS INVOLVED LESS 
THAN 5 PER CENT OF THE COUNSELORS 5 TIME. 
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Academic Problems - 8.6# 

Behavioral Problems - 7*6# (Junior Highs) 

3.5# (Senior and Junior-senior Highs) 
Vocational Planning - 9*1# in junior-senior highs 

4.9# IN SENIOR HIGHS 
0.7# IN JUNIOR HIGHS 
Student Evaluation - 10. 7# 

Report Cards - 3.7# 

Family and Health Problems - 2# 



Where Counselors Work: 

Their Own Private Offices - 56. I# 

In the Outer Office, Hallways, or Cafeteria - 
Conference Rooms or Classrooms - 1 6. 5# 

Other Schools or Central Office - 3*5# 



17.7# 



Activities are scheduled or pre-arranged 64.3 per cent of the time, and usually 

(69 PER CENT) TAKE PLACE IN PRIVATE. EMERGENCIES ACCOUNT FOR ONLY 0.4 PER CENT OF THE 
COUNSELOR'S TIME. 

No NOTABLE DIFFERENCES WERE FOUND BETWEEN THE COUNSELING ROLE OF MALE AND OF 
FEMALE COUNSELORS, OR BETWEEN THE AMOUNT OF TIME DEVOTED TO BOY OR TO GIRL STUDENTS. 

This study of the counseling function in a large school system is cited 
to suggest the feasibility of applying the time-sampled observation pro- 
cedure to research in education outside the confines of the classroom. 



CAREL's use 
of the time- 
sampled 
observation 
procedure 



CAREL 

observation 

team 

trained at 
Department 
or Research 
Montgomery 
County Public 
Schools 



CAREL used the time-sampled observation procedure in two schools in 
Washington, D. C. , to demonstrate to administrators the usefulness of the 
procedure for providing baseline information for planning educational 
strategies. In this use, CAREL was exercising its function as a disseminator 
of research developments. 

In the CAREL demonstration project, one of the research sites was a 
public school; the other, non-public. 

For each of the two schools, data were secured on the frequency of 
occurrence of the actions, conditions, or materials described in each of the 
entries on the observation schedule reproduced in the appendix to this chapter. 
The CAREL application of the time-sampled procedure was small in scale, in- 
volving 334 observations in the participating public school and 321 observations 
in the participating non-public school. The CAREL observation team was 
prepared for its field work in the Department of Research of the Montgomery 
County Public Schools, in a training program using film clips of classroom 
situations as well as try-out observations in selected classrooms in the 
county schools. 

Tables 2 through 5 illustrate the kinds of data secured in this small- 
scale application of the time-sampled observation procedure. 

The data in Table 2 (see page 118) reflect relative emphases upon the 
different curriculum areas on the two demonstration schools. 






Table 2: Data on Curriculum Emphases in two Demonstration Schools 

in CAREL PROJECT (Data shown as frequency of occurrence of 
classwork in curriculum area indicated and as 
percentages of total observations made in each school) 





Public 


School 


Non-Public 


School 


Curriculum Area 


f 


%* 


f 


%* 


Language Arts 


201 


32 


156 


27 


Combination of Language Arts, other 
Curriculum Areas 


23 


4 


33 


6 


Mathematics 


84 


13 


84 


14 


Science 


12 


2 


17 


3 


Social Studies 


43 


7 


20 


3 


Religion 


0 


0 


31 


5 


Health and Safety 


2 


(0.3) 


1 


(0.2) 


Physical Education and/or Recreation 


23 


4 


27 


5 


Art 


36 


6 


39 


7 


Music 


16 


3 


14 


2 


Foreign Language 


4 


(0.6) 


0 


0 


Room and School Activities 


10 


2 


28 


5 


Study Skills and Habits 


10 


2 


10 


2 


Classroom Routine 


62 


10 


81 


14 


Library Skills 


11 


2 


2 


(0.3) 


Word Study 


14 


2 


11 


2 


Combination of Curriculum Areas 


16 


3 


15 


3 

, 



■^Percentage columns add to more than 100 per cent because more than one 
curriculum area was active at the same time in many observations. 
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The data indicate that, even in a small-scale use of the procedure, the 
data yielded are notably stable. In the two different settings, identical 
or almost identical emphases are reported for the following curriculum areas: 




Identity of 
emphases in 
the two 
schools 



mathematics 

science 

health and safety 

physical education and/or recreation 

art 

music 

study skills and habits 
library skills 
word study 

combination of curriculum areas 

Social studies may well be added to this 1 * ^ . of identities in the two 
settings, since social studies plus religion in the non-public school (3 
per cent plus 5 per cent, respectively) approximate language arts in the 
public school (7 per cent). Even language arts emphasis in the public school 
setting is not significantly different from that in the non-public, if one 
combines the entries "language arts" with "combination of language arts, other 
curriculum areas," (36 per cent for the public school vs. 33 per cent for 
non-public school). 



Agreement 

between 

teachers 

and observers 

on topic 

under 

consideration 



This ability of the time-sampled observation procedure to report emphasis 
upon curriculum areas with precision was noted in the original curriculum 
practices survey, in which the question of the validity of the procedure was 
examined. The ability of the procedure to reflect the generally prescribed 
time-allotments to the different areas, was convincingly demonstrated. In 
addition, during this validation phase, each teacher observed was given a 
form to fill out, in which the teacher entered what he thought was occurring 
at the time of the observer's entry. Even for such a judgment-related matter 
as topic under consideration and immediate purpose of the lesson (e.g., skills 
development, concept development, entertainment, etc.) agreement between 
teachers and observers exceeded 90 per cent. 



Possible 
master mold 
for 

American 

education 



The findings of the CAREL application were not intended for use in 
inferring from sample to population. However, one is tempted to note from 
the similarity in curriculum emphases in the two demonstration schools, 
each in a presumably very different setting, that the curriculum is rather 
constant, except for the subject of religion. Straying from the constraints 
rigorous design, one is led to wonder whether the pattern of educational 
content is not cast from a master mold in education in the United States. 

Table 3 reports teacher's activity at time of the observer's entry. 
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Table 3: Classroom Teacher's Activity at the Time of Entry 

(Data shown as frequency of occurrence of teacher activity 
indicated and as percentages of total observations made in each school) 



i 





Public 


School 


Non-Public 


School 


Activity 


f 


%* 


f 


%* 


Conferring with another adult 


11 


3 


4 


1 


Participating with pupils in on-going 
activity 


13 


4 


33 


10 


Demonstrating 


1 


(0.3) 


1 


(0.3) 


Directing 


5 


2 


2 


1 


Maintaining order 


11 


3 


13 


4 


Routine 


71 


22 


72 


21 


Listening to and/or observing 


12 


4 


11 


3 


Observing activity or pupil(s) 


9 


3 


14 


4 


Operating audio and/or visual equipment 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Reading orally 


4 


1 


3 


1 


Reading silently 


20 


6 


11 


3 


Talking and observing 


8 


3 


9 


3 


Talking and writing 


6 


2 


2 


1 


Talking and illustrating 


6 


2 


21 


6 


Talking and listening 


60 


19 


64 


19 


Talking 


46 


14 


38 


11 


Writing (other than routine) 


3 


1 


2 


1 


Writing and listening/talking 


8 


3 


13 


4 


Not in room 


24 


8 


4 


1 


Helping pupil, small group 


3 


1 


6 


2 


Moving about room, stopping to help 
children 


0 


0 


17 


5 



hi 



a 



*Percentage columns add to more than 100 per cent because more than one 
curriculum area was active at the same time in many observations. 
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\ A mirror 
I for 

■ faculties 
\ and school 
| systems 



The specific findings in these two schools are not to the essence of 
the theme of this writing; rather, the data on Table 3 are offered as 
illustrations of the kind of detail in classroom emphases that can be 
generated by the time-sampled observation procedure. Once in hand, such 
data can be held up as a mirror, so to speak, for a self-look by a faculty 
of a school or, if a study is done in many schools, by a school system, to 
help answer the questions: What skills are we really teaching? Are we 

emphasizing a given skill (say, logical thinking) adequately? If not, what 
do we do about it? 



Skills Table 4 reflects the relative emphasis upon the development of different 

development types of skills in the two schools of the CAREL Project, as revealed by the 

time-sampled observation procedure. (See page 122 for Table 4) 

Greatest emphasis in both schools was upon comprehension skills, following 
directions, and finding or getting information. Far and away the greatest 
emphasis was upon language arts skills, generally. Again as with the data 
on curriculum emphases reviewed above, the similarities in emphases in the 
two schools upon the development of the different skills is manifest. 



i Further 
similarities 
in emphases 
of the two 
schools 
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Table 4: Data on Skills Being Developed in TVo Demonstration 



Schools in CAREL PROJECT (Data shown as 

observations made) 


percentages 


of total 




Per cent of 


observations during 




which skill indicated was being 
emphasized 


Skills 


Public School Non-Public School 


Auditory and visual discrimination 


4 


3 


Word analysis techniques 


3 


3 


Vocabulary development, word meaning 


6 


4 


Oral expression 


2 


4 


Finding or getting information 


7 


7 


Determining or identifying main ideas 


3 


4 


Comprehension 


20 


19 


Organizing information 


4 


3 


Drawing inferences or predicting outcome 


1 

! 


1 


Solving problems 


4 


7 


Expressing ideas 


5 


5 


Aesthetic appreciation or creative expression 


3 


3 


Planning 


(0.2) 


1 


Critical thinking 


1 


1 


Eval .ating 


(0.6) 


1 


Following directions 


7 


9 


Exploring (things, ideas, information) 


1 


2 


Experimenting 


(0.3) 


1 


Summarizing 


0 


(0.3) 


Raising questions or hypotheses 


0 


(0.1) 


Explaining 


(0.1) 


(0.3) 


Logical thinking 


1 


(0.4) 


Dealing with relationships 


1 


(0.2) 


Research techniques, library, card, etc. 


(0.2) 


0 


Using index, locating information 


(0.4) 


0 


Interpreting symbols 


1 


(0.3) 


No skills development in evidence 


23 


18 
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Lest the impression be given that no differences are revealed in studies 
like these, Table 5 is presented on the materials in use in the two schools 
which participated in the CAREL Project. (See page 125 for Table 5) 

Here there are obvious differences between the two educational settings. 
For example, the use of workbooks in the non-public school was ten-fold higher 
(14.0 per cent) than their use in the public school (1.3 per cent). Work 
charts to be completed by pupils were more in evidence (7.3 per cent) in the 
public school than in the non-public school (3.5 per cent). There was much 
more written work in the public school (19.4 per cent) than in the non-public 
school (8.3 per cent). The non-public school used reading sets, childrens 
weekly readers and magazines more (8.0 per cent) than did the public school 
(2.8 per cent). A single textbook was in use 18.0 per cent of the time in 
the public school as compared with 12.2 per cent in the non-public school. 
Thus, the configurations of materials used were very different in the two 
settings . 

The foregoing data from the CAREL application of the time-sampled 
observation procedure are only small-scale examples of the kinds of data 
yielded by the procedure. In the uses of the procedure made by the author, 
Advantages as earlier stated, individual studies are based upon many times the sample 
of a large of observations used by CAREL. The advantages of large N's for observations 
N are, of course, increased reliability and increased specificity of findings. 

Whereas, for example, a small-scale application may limit findings to 
reports under major headings of the observation schedule, a large N for 
observations yield data that can be reported under sub-headings of a given 
major heading. 



Then , in addition to reporting, say, audio-visual materials in use, one 
can also report what kinds of audio-visual materials; or, as another 
example, instead of reporting only that language arts skills were being 
taught, one can report in great detail what kinds of language arts skills 
Detail of are being taught. Similarly, in larger-scale applications of the time- 

verbal sampled observation procedure, one can generate detail on the nature of the 

interaction, verbal interaction between teacher and class, the nature of the reinforcement 
reinforce- used in the classroom, details of the activities of teachers in the teaching 
ment , and process and of the pupils in the learning process, 
teacher- 

pupil activities. 
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Table 5: Materials in Use at the Time of Entry (Data shown as 

percentages of total observations made in each school) 





Per cent of observations in 
which material indicated was 
in use 


Type of Material 


Public School 


Non-Public School 


Textbooks (same title) 


18.0 


12.2 


Variety of textbooks 


0.6 


0,5 


Library books 


5.2 


3.4 


Dictionaries 


0.7 


0.2 


Reference 


1.2 


1.8 


Paperback books, reading sets, weekly 
readers, pupils magazines 


2.8 


8.0 


Group experience chart 


0 


0 


Individual experience chart 


0 


0 


Reading chart made by teacher 


0.9 


0o4 


Work chart to be completed by pupil 


7.3 


3.5 


Direction /standards /plans 


0.3 


0.5 


Phonics chart (not phono-visual) 


0 


0 


Word list 


0.6 


0.2 


Quantity chart, graph, table 


1.3 


0.4 


Variety of charts 


0.1 


0 


Teacher-made worksheets (same for group) 


4.4 


5.8 


Variety of teacher-made worksheets 


0.3 


2.3 


Variety of commercially-made worksheets 


0 


0 


Workbooks 


1.3 


14.0 


Test (teacher-made) 


0.7 


1.2 


Test (commercially -made) 


0.1 


0.5 


Written work (by pupils) 


19.4 


8.3 


Model, diorama 


0.1 


0 


Picture (by pupils) 


0.1 


0.2 


Map, graph, diagram (by pupils) 


0 


0 


Booklet (by pupils) 


0 


0.2 



"I 
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TRAINING OF OBSERVERS 

The foregoing recitation, of data secured by the time "Sampled observation 
procedure must be immediately followed with a caveats the observation 
schedule can be. used effectively only by a carefully trained team of observer^ 
For the original time-sampled observation survey of prevailing curriculum 
practices the. content and the schedule of the training program was as 
follows : 

1. Introductory presentations of the. purposes, assumptions, and 
operational plan of the research 



Five aspects 
of the 
training 
program 



2. Discussion of key features of the research design, to develop a 
common understanding of the need for uniform ’’ground rules” for 
conducting the survey 

3. A detailed presentation and discussion of the version of the 
observation schedule available when the training program began 



4. The try-out application of the observation schedule, to classroom 
scenes depicted in sound movies and to classroom situations role- 
played by team members 

5. The ’’dry-running” of the survey procedure and of the observation 
schedules in both elementary and secondary schools. 

The first three aspects of this training program were, intended to define 
for team members their role in the survey. The last two aspects were used for 
three purposes s (1) to revise the observation schedule as try-out experience 
dictated, in order to make certain that the codes for reporting classroom 
events were sufficiently comprehensive and detailed, (2) to make certain 
that there was consensus on the. meaning of all. entries in the codes and that 
there was a high degree of among-observer agreement in reporting of the same 
classroom events, and (3) to establish a uniform procedure to be followed by 
observers in preparing for each day’s visit, entering a room, observing, 
leaving the room, filling out report forms, filing completed forms, and 
handling unexpected interruptions to the schedule of observations. 



High degree 
of observer 
agreement 
attained 



Training sessions were, held three or four times a week over a period of 
one month. The typical training session lasted for three hours. Try-out 
observations in the. schools were full-day sessions. 



In the "dry-runs” in schools, observers moved from classroom to classroom 
in teams -of -f our .. After each observation, discrepancies in percept and m 
reporting were discussed and issues of definition were resolved. Membership 
on the teams-of-f our was rotated so that each observer actively trained with 
all the other observers. 

No terminal date was set, in advance, for the training program. Training 
was continued until a high degree of observer-to-observer agreement was 
achieved. The training was terminated when the t.eams~of -four achieved 
average agreement in using the various codes for reporting, as follows? 




o 

MC 
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Observation 

team 

specialists 



Use of 
film clips 



Observers 
should be 
teachers 









100% for school number, date, clock time of entry, teacher-teacher 
interaction when more than one teacher was in room, official 
course title, and grade 

✓ / 

98.8%, for length of observation reported in minutes and for pupil 
configuration in classes with more than one teacher 

98.3% for location of class at time of entry 

97.7% for class configuration in classes with one teacher 

97.1% for indicating whether single or multiple activities were 

involved and for designating curriculum area in the elementary 
grades 

91.1% for teacher activity at time of entry 

88.4% for pupil activity at time of entry 

84.3% for judging teacher's use of topic at time of entry 



The procedure for training new teams of observers in recent years in 
general still follows the plan of training used in the original study, but 
the time-span required for the training has been reduced. The author's 
research staff now includes research specialists whose chief responsibility 
is to conduct the time-sampled observation surveys undertaken by the 
Department of Research. These specialists train new observation team 
members, recruited as needed, by providing didactic instruction on the 
nature of the procedure, introducing neophytes to the observation instrument, 
demonstrating from completed studies how the data secured looks when analyzed 
and reported, providing opportunity to use the schedule and the reporting 
form with classroom scenes shown in film clips, and then giving on-the-job 
training in classroom visits, under the guidance of the Department's 
experienced team of observers. 

The importance of effective training of the observation teams must not 
be minimized. It must be continued with every new team until a high degree 
of among -observer reliability is secured. Because the observer is making 
decisions about classroom events, observers should be teachers. The 
Department usually recruits its ad hoc observation teams from the list of 
substitute teachers. The personality of the observer is an important 
factor to consider. Teachers selected for observation teams need to be 
able to move in and out of classrooms without disrupting on-going activities 
or displaying, by word or action, a tendency to evaluate what they observed. 
The time-sampled observation procedure does not evaluate by applying ratings. 
It reports activities and observable features of the learning situation. 
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THE RANDOMIZATION OF OBSERVATIONS OVER TIME AND SPACE 



It is critical in the time-sampled observation procedure for the 
sequence of observations to be randomized, both as regards all schools and 
classrooms participating in a given study and as regards points of time 
within the entire period of the survey. 

Random order For large-scale studies which include many schools and extend over 

of visits several months or even a full school year, the sequence for visiting schools 

to schools is established by assigning a number to each school and using a table of 

random numbers to ascertain the order of visits to each school. 



Time 

scheduling 

of 

observations 



Balance of 
visits and 
variants 



Similarly, within each school, the order of visits to classrooms is \ 

randomized. If, for example, the study includes all grades, from kindergarten 
through Grade 6, the classrooms in the school are numbered, and the order of 
visitation is drawn from a table of random numbers. This procedure is 
followed to avoid building into the observations in any given school a grade- * 
time basis, which would exist if observations routinely started, say, in the 
lowest grade and then proceeded up the grades as the day progressed. Within ] 
a school, the observations in any given day are spaced equally apart, by 
dividing the time available by the number of observations scheduled. The j 

beginning time of the first observation, determines the beginning time of j 

the subsequent observations. 

As a large-scale study progresses, the relative frequency of observations 
made in a given school or grade is monitored, to make certain that there is 
a balance of visits over the days of the week. In studies, in which variants 
are being compared, a balance of observations is sought among the various 
research sites representing each variant. 



Meaning and 
value of 
"time- 
sampled** 



The time-sampled observation procedure is "time-sampled" because of the 
scheduling devices here described. It is this characteristic which enables 
the procedure to yield data from hundreds or even thousands of observations 
which, when assembled, provide a true reflection of the educational process 
in action in the sites observed. 



THE REPORTING AND ANALYSIS OF DATA GENERATED BY THE TIME-SAMPLED 
OBSERVATION PROCEDURE 

Many facts The observation schedule for the time-sampled observation procedure 

from a single makes provision for reporting a large number of facts about any one class 
visit to a from a single visit, 
classroom 

The reporting of these multiple items of information requires a 
reporting form in which there are spaces designated for entering specific 
types of information. The form used provides spaces for reporting, in 
Details of decimal code, such background information as: school, grade, teacher, 

the report- variant, year, project designation, day or week, date, observer number, 

ing form clock time of observation, number of teachers in room, type(s) of teachers 

in room, organization of pupils for activities, mode of teacher's (or teachers' 
interaction with the pupils in the room. Then, a section of the reporting 
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form provides designated spaces (or "fields") for reporting, in code, the 
teacher's activity, the curriculum area, the number of pupils interacting 
with the teacher, their location, and, for the pupils interacting with the 
teacher the following things: the purpose of the instruction, any skills 

being taught, the pupil activity at the time, the teacher activity, the 
instructional materials in use, and the nature of the verbal interaction 
between teacher and pupil. 

Then, the reporting form provides spaces for reporting the same types of 
information for any group of pupils interacting with a second teacher in the 
room, if there were two teachers present and teaching. 



Activities not Next, spaces are provided for reporting, for each group of pupils in the 



involving 
interaction 
with the 
teacher also 
reported 

Large num- 
ber of facts 
stored on 
reporting 
form require 
computer pro- 
cessing. 



Flexible 

cross- 

tabulation 

possible 



room who are engaged in activities not involving interaction with the teacher, 
both the size of each group and information on its activities, materials in 
use, currciulum area, and type of pupil verbalization. 

The report form itself is a one-page lay-out, capable of "storing" a 
great quantity of specific facts. The amount of detail secured for each 
observation, multiplied by the number of observations made, results in a 
great mass of data that can be manipulated and analyzed only by using 
computer programs. 

The data can be key-punched directly from the codes on the reporting 
form onto data processing cards. The data, after being key-punched and 
banked electronically, are capable of being tabulated or cross-tabulated 
in any pattern desired. One can, for example, ascertain, first, the 
percentage of occurrences in which any given teacher activity or pupil 
activity is observed; but one can also cross-tabulate to ascertain what 
pupil activities accompany any and all specific teacher activities reported. 
Similarly, one can ascertain the modal types of teacher verbal interaction 
with pupils and, if desired, cross-tabulate types of teacher verbal 
behavior with pupil activity in progress. 



Data-pro- To capitalize the findings of the time-sampled observation procedure, 

cessing pro- it is necessary to have available data-processing programs that can produce 
grams these cross tabulations and that can in addition compute percentage figures 

required like those illustrated above, 

for computations 



Usefulness 
of the time 
sampled 
observation 
procedure 



The data yielded by the time-sampling observational procedure are useful 
for describing curriculum practice at a given point in time in a given 
subject, grade, or total school setting; for ascertaining whether two avowedly 
different learning settings are, in fact, different in action; and for 
establishing a baseline for developing educational strategies. The 
procedure eliminates the need to make decisions on the basis of unverified 
perceptions of status or on the undocumented premise that given learning 
settings are really different. 
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APPENDIX: THE CODED ENTRIES^ IN THE OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 



CURRICULUM AREA 






+ 



CJ 



* 




010 Language Arts 

01 I Reading 

01 2 Phonics or phonetic word analysis 

013 Spelling 

01 4 Handwriting 

015 Composition 

0|6 Mechanics or language arts (punctuation, 

CAPITALIZATION, OUTLINING, CORRECT FORM 
AND USAGE) 

017 Speaking 

0|8 Listening (as a skill) 

019 Li terature 

020 Mathemat 1 cs 

030 Sc I ENCE 

o4o Soc 1 al Stud i es 

04| History 

042 Geography 

043 Interpersonal relationships 

044 Civics 

045 Other 

050 Health and Safety 

060 Physical Education and/or Recreation 
070 Art 
080 Music 

090 Foreign Language 

100 Room and School Activities 

I 10 Standards, Study Skills, and Habits 

1 20 Classroom Routine 



|40 Li brary Ski lls 
I 50 Combination of Curriculum Areas 

151 Language arts -- social studies/ 

SCI ENCE 

152 Social studies — science 

153 Art — social studies/science 

154 Music — social stud i es/sc i ence 

155 Language arts — art 
I 5(5 Art -- musi c 

157 Study skills — social studies/ 

SC I ENCE 

158 Study skills — language arts 

159 Other combinations 

1 60 Combination of Language Arts Curriculum 
Areas 

l6l. Reading and word study/phoni cs 
|62 Spelling and phonics 

163 Spelling and composition 

1 64 Handwriting and composition 

165 Reading and oral expression 
|66 Reading and spelling 

167 Mechanics of language and composition 
|68 Spelling and handwriting 
169 Other combinations 

1 70 Word Study (other than phonics or 

SPELLI NG) 

171 Vocabulary (meanings — synonyms) 

172 Word analysis and/or syllabication 

173 Word study and reading 

174 Alphabetizing 

|8o Reli gi on (Note: Non-public schools 

were included in the CAREL Study) 



1 30 Curriculum Area Cannot Be Determined 

130 Teacher not interacting or instructing 

131 Curriculum area in which teacher is inter* 

ACTI NG IS NOT KNOWN 

132 Teacher interacting by maintaining order 

ONLY 









129 






mmm 






N USE 












050 


Teacher 


1 N TER AC T 1 NG Wl 


TH 


A 


GROUP ; 


















OTHER PUPILS FUNCTIONI 


NG 


AS 


1 ND 1 - 


One 


CLASSROOM 












VI DUALS. 
























060 


Teacher 


1 N TER AC T 1 NG Wl 


TH 


A 


group; pupi 


01 1 


CH 1 LDREN 


AT 


THE 1 R 


SEATS, 


DESKS ARRANGED 




FUNCTIONING AS GROUPS. 




• 






1 N 


ROWS 










070 


Teacher 


1 N TER AC T ! NG Wl 


TH 


A 


group; some 


012 


CH 1 


LDREN 


AT 


THE 1 R 


SEATS, 


DESKS ARRANGED 




OF OTHER 


PUP 1 LS FUNCT 1 


ON 1 


NG 


AS 1 ND 1 - 




1 N 


GROUPS 












V 1 DUALS, 


OTHERS IN GROUP, 






013 


CH 1 


LDREN 


GROUPED 


AROUND 


TEACHER 


080 


Teacher 


NOT INTERACTING WITH PUPILS; 


CHI 


LDREN 


AT OTHER 


AREAS 1 N ROOM 




PUPILS FUNCTIONING AS 


1 ND 


1 V 


1 DUALS. 



020 
030 
o4o 
050 
060 
070 
080 
090 
100 
1 '0 
1 20 

130 

i4o 
150 
1 60 
170 
180 



01 4 Book table/corner 

015 Science center 

0|6 Listening or viewing center 

017 Art center 

0|8 Several of these 

019 Other, children just sitting 

Two CLASSROOMS 

The science room 

The science room and one classroom 

The science room and two classrooms 

The all-purpose room, the auditorium 

The music room, art room 

The outdoor area 

The library 

The kindergarten 

Audio-visual room 

Hallway 

Unassigned classroom 
Between classes 
Field trip 
Cafeter 1 a 

Coordinator's office 

Chapel (Note: Non-public schools were included 

1 N the CAREL Study) 



TEACHER TjJLE 

0 NO TEACHER 

1 Student teacher 

2 Classroom teacher 

TEACHER INTERACTION 

One or No Teacher Is with Class 

010 Teacher interacting with class as a whole. 
020 Teacher interacting with one pupil; other 

PUPILS FUNCTIONING AS INDIVIDUALS. 

030 Teacher interacting with one pupil; other 

PUPILS FUNCTIONING ( I ) AS GROUPS, (2) AS A 
WHOLE CLASS. 

040 Teacher interacting with one pupil; some 
PUPILS functioning as individuals, others 
AS GROUPS. 



090 Teacher not interacting with pupils; 

PUPILS FUNCTIONING ( I ) AS GROUPS, 

(2) AS WHOLE CLASS. 

100 Teacher not interacting with pupils; 

SOME OF OTHER PUPILS FUNCTIONING AS 
INDIVIDUALS, OTHERS IN GROUPS. 

I 10 Teacher absent; pupils functioning as 

I NDI VI DUALS. 

120 Teacher absent; pupils functioning 

(I) AS GROUPS, (2) AS WHOLE CLASS. 

130 Teacher absent; some of other pupils 

WORKING AS INDIVIDUALS, O.'HERS AS 
GROUPS. 

Two or More Teachers with the .Class 

I 4o One teacher conducting the activity: 
(I) other(s) helping, (2) other(s) 
OBSERVING, (3) OTHER(s) NOT INTER- 
ACT! NG. 

150 TWO (OR MORE) TEACHERS SHARING CON- 
DUC T OF ACTI V I TY. 

|60 More than one teacher in area, each 

WITH DIFFERENT CLASS, MOVIE. 

170 More than one teacher; none inter- 
act! NG Wl TH PUPI LS. 

l8o More than one teacher in the area, 

EACH WITH A DIFFERENT GROUP. 

190 More than one teacher, each inter- 
acting with individuals; other pupils 

FUNCTIONING AS INDIVIDUALS. 

200 More than one teacher in area, each 

WITH A DIFFERENT GROUP; OTHER PUPILS 
FUNCTIONING AS INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS, 

2 | 0 One teacher conducting as activity 

WITH A GROUP, THE OTHER INTERACTING 
Wl TH AN I ND I V I DUAL. 

220 TEACHER(s) INTERACTING WITH A GROUP, 
other(s) INTERACTING WITH I NDI VI ~ . 
dual(s), other pupils functioning in 
GROUPS and/or INDIVIDUALS. 



o 
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130 



Pup i l 


Organ i zati on 


120 

130 


Talking and observing 

Talking and writing (explaining and 


1 . 


All individuals or groups operating on same 




wr i ti ng) 




ACTI V 1 TY IN SAME WAY . 


1 4 o 


Talking and illustrating (with pic- 


2. 


Individuals or groups operating on same 

ACTIVITY, DIFFERENT LEVELS. 




tures, MAPS, DIAGRAMS, CHARTS, TABLES , 
WORDS, OR WORD COMPONENTS) 


3. 


Individuals or groups operating on same 

ACTIVITY, FUNCTIONING IN DIFFERENT WAYS. 


1 50 


Talking and listening (conferring, 
discussing, questioning and answering] 


4. 


Class organized to work on same activity, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FINISHED ARE ENGAGING IN ANOTHER 
ACTIVITY (OR REVERSE). 


|60 


Talk i ng 

1 6| Praising or encouraging 
|62 Announcing 


5 . 


Individuals or groups operating on different 

ACTI V 1 Tl ES. 




163 Correcting student(s) behavior 

OR REPRIMANDING 


6. 


Individuals or groups operating on different 

ACTIVITIES IN SAME CURRICULUM AREA. 




1 64 Dictating, other than testing 

165 Explaining/giving directions 


7. 


Individuals or groups operating on different 

ACTIVITIES IN MORE THAN ONE CURRICULUM AREA. 




|66 Lecturing (prepared presentation 
167 Reciting 


8. 


Individuals or groups operating on different 

PUPIL-SELECTED ACTIVITIES IN SAME CURRICULUM 




|68 Testing 
169 Other 




AREA (FREE-PLAY). 


170 


Writing (other than routine) 


9 . 


Individuals or groups operating on different 

PUPIL-SELECTED ACTIVITIES IN MORE THAN ONE 
CURRICULUM AREA (STUDY TIME). 


180 


Writing and l i steni ng/talki ng 
(recording discussion, experience 

CHART, HELPING A CHILD WITH WRITTEN 
WORK OR CHECKING AND EVALUATING) 


TEACHER ACTIVITY AT TIME OF ENTRY 


190 

200 


Not 1 n room 

Helping pupil, small group 


OIO 

020 


Conferring with principal, another teacher, 

OR ADULT 

Participating with pupils in on-going activity 


210 


Moving about room, stopping to help 

CH 1 LDREN 


030 


Demonstrating (a musical or mechanical device, 

AN ACT OR PROCESS AS IN ART, PHYSICAL EDU- 


PUPIL 


ACTIVITIES AT TIME OF ENTRY 




CATION, FOREIGN LANGUAGE, HANDWRITING, OR AN 
OUTCOME OF A SCIENTIFIC OR SOCIAL SITUATION) 


01000 


Silent Reading (Without Writing) 


O 

^r 

O 


Directing (teacher directing music, choral 

SPEAKING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION; 




01010 Silent reading without discus- 
si on 


050 


Maintaining order (standing, walking, or sit- 
ting WITH NO OTHER OBSERVABLE ACTIVITY) 




01020 With discussion 

01030 And organizing materials in a 


060 


Routine (preparing for another activity, 

TAKING ATTENDANCE, COLLECTING MONEY , EATING 
LUNCH, DISTRIBUTING OR COLLECTING MATERIALS, 
HOUSEKEEPING, ASSIGNING TASKS FIRST AID, 




SPEC 1 F 1 C WAY 

01040 Studying 

OIO50 And selecting library books 




DIRECTING CLASS MOVEMENT WITHIN A ROOM, OR 
MOVEMENT TO ANOTHER AREA) 


02000 


Oral Read i ng 


070 


Listening to and/or observing (panel discus- 
sion, PANEL PRESENTATION, RECITATION, ETC.) 




02010 Others listening or "following 
along: as in reading group 


080 


Observing activity or pupil(s) (pantomine, 

DANCE , ETC . ) 




02020 Only teacher listening 
02030 With discussion 


090 

100 


Operating audio and/or visual equipment 
Reading (oral) 




02040 Reading to class 




1 1 1 Read i ng si lently 

1 12 Reading silently, listening and obser- 


03000 


Read i ng and Wr i ti ng 




ving (as with reading group) 

113 Reading silently, listening, observing 

AND ANSWERING 




03010 Answering questions or working 
problems 

03020 Following written directions 












W- 









03030 Correcting work 
0304 c Checking another's work 
0305! Copying (chart, etc.) 

03052 Copying and completing or correction 
03060 Being tested 

03070 Studying and writing (taking notes) 
03080 Matching or indicating order--maki ng 
a LI ST 

03090 Word or sentence analysis 

03091 Variety 

o4ooo Reading and Illustrating 



I 0030 Practicing 
I 004 o Taking notes 

10050 Answering questions or problems/ 

FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 

1 1000 Listening and Observing 

I 10(0 AUDI O-VI SUAL MATER I ALS (IN- 
CLUDING STORY WITH PICTURES) 

1(020 Teacher demonstration, t llls- 
trati on 

11030 Someone correcting work 



05000 

06000 



07000 

08000 



09000 



10000 




Reading, Writing, and Illustrating 



12000 



Writing 



06010 Recording Information (as from a movie, 
trip, demonstration or research 
activity) 

06020 Story, poetry, letter, invitation, com- 
position notice, original work problem 
06030 Listing or writing in order 
O6o4o Practicing (improving form) 

06050 Constructing scntences/wr i ti ng defi- 

ni T| ON 5 

06060 Labeling 
06070 Playing a writing game 
06080 Writing a book report 
06090 Variety 

Writing and I llustrati ng 



L I STENl NG 

08010 To MECHANICAL DEV I CE--RAD I O, TAPE, 
phonograph or musical device, etc. 
08020 To TEACHER, VISITING TEACHER j another 
ADULT 

08030 To public address system, messenger 



Listening, Speaking, Reading and Writing ( 1 n 

RESPONSE TO DIRECTIONS OR ANSWERS, PUPILS 
ENGAGE IN CNE OF THE FOLLOWING) 

09010 Correcting work 

09020 Answering questions or problems/ 

TESTI NG 

Listening/Observing and Writing 



I 3000 

|4000 



15000 



1 00 1 0 Taking dictation | 6000 

10020 Taking a test 
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Listening or Observing and Speaking 
(All Li steni ng/Osservi ng and Speaking; 
a Pupil or Some Pupils Participating 
Actively, Others Listening/ Observ i no ) 

1 20 10 Pupils answering and/or cues- 

T| ON! ng 

12020 Pupils dictating (as *qr an 

EXPERIENCE CHART) 

12030 Pupils explaining, demonstra- 
ting, ILLUSTRATING, DESCRIBING, 
reporting, "show and tell" 

12040 Verbal games 
12050 Choral speaking 
12060 Dramatization 
12070 Drilling (repeating) 

12080 Conferring (one-to-one) 

12090 Discussion (free flow, rather 

THAN ANSWERING QUESTIONS) 

12091 Planning 

12092 Making-up original stories, 

SITUATIONS, POEMS, LYRICS 

12093 Analyzing 

12094 Evaluating 

12095 Making proposals or suggestions 

12096 Problem-solving 

12097 Other (reviewing) 

Speak i ng (All Reciting or Choral 
Speaki ng) 

Observing or Viewing (Visual. Materials, 
Someone Correcting Work, Visual Demon- 
stration, Pantomime, Exhibits, Other 
Pupils Working or Playing) 

Observing and Examining Objects 



Observing and Speaking 




— ^ - .... . -- v— ^ • - - ~ 









Experimentin'; ans 09 -cp /»ns 






* 33 ? 0 *-.av;v* 










23030 £/?.-. .» . *•* v.'urjst .» 


Engagi 


ng in Large Muscle A; r . ty/Se; rs..,: - :< 












34.000 


£y GAT » X 3 7*' I ' AC ? 1 > 1 7, v 


|80|0 


Games (w| TK 1 ‘-T M * ! C } 








18020 


Competitive ‘AT- 5 ( a * . a * * * a* *; 9 .-.l . ’ 


?20; 


M *0 


g,» *- y« 


18030 


Cali sthenic a hr ro 








| 8 o 4 o 


Playing with t i ys , ham* ~ -v **•. .* 






H'2'S*?NG . 1 » T r ,C . V , ; 




PLAY EQUIPMENT 
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1 1 




19010 


Folk ?r square iw.h* 








19020 


C AL 1 3 THEN! C r > T - «*r Y1KM 






>6 r* ** . - 1 w i f a « * 


19030 


Musical gmes 






V» H* ■>*.»*: ■ ;> r ■ i % 


I 9 o 4 o 


Creative dancing 








19050 


Rhythmical m,C''£,' * * T f « th.-n 


?7 j 


22. 


? ' * .<*1 P * 

~Mr +*<,**£ ** i*c ^ 




LaNC ins) 








19060 


Creative art— m. 


£§2 


j * 


M 1 H- • A , 


Max i ng 


or Constructing 




* Tfc 

* *** 


t v* v* THE AS ■■ > 


20010 


Maps, globe 


. 322 . 


V* 

t 3 f 


A7. n » n ow, VuRtETY r a v . : > 


20020 


Graph table, diagram., number une/slt. 










fractional parts, arch* I EC TVRAl craw? ng 








20030 


Chart, bjoklet 


5 K 0 


lLo 


( : c 1 ~ 1 c sk* * us Be 1 x 1- l< >- e .*• } 


20040 


Picture, design, illustration, mural. 










PRINT 


O' 


AL 


: 1 tor z an~ v : *=•*;;>, l D» -> r i m;na: i 


20050 


Hanoi crafts 








20060 


Model, useful object, structure. 


02 


Wo 


r.,' ANA.-YS s Technique* 




PUPPET, ETC. 








20070 


Organizing, arranging a display 


03 




vAB.uAfiV FevtLl F.MENT, W P. M. AXING. 


20080 


Garden, aquarium, terrarium 






* • 


20090 


Shapes, forms 








20110 


Variety of things 


o 4 


Op 


AL OPRESA* -X 


Manipulating Material 


05 


U ‘ * 


NO ! N <. l G !’ T T 1 NG J . ' >pv;a * ■ .y u , 


21010 


MEASUR 1 NG 




r- 




21020 


Organ i zing Mater i ala or match i ng i tlms 


06 




TERM < N! NG *R (CENTS FY» NG M.:.*x ■ ,:. c - 


21030 


COMFUTI NG 








21040 


COUNTI NG 


07 


COMFREH'NSS *>N ( OF uST JR " V i = T ' 


2 1 050 


Other 












08 




ga:. : z : xo- 1 xr ; p.m.-iT 1 ••»>: 


Singing, Playing M'.'s i ca.. Instruments* M v:ng to 








Rhythm 


( l nclud 1 ng Puri lo Parts c i pat i ng A' I*: vely 


09 


Draw: ng Snhtrfn- op hr- :•*-.< 


While ( 


Others Listen, or Listening Followed by 




C 0 ME 5 


Acti V E 


Parti c i pati on) 












10 


•So 


LYING FROBLFM-* 


Be 1 ng 


In-Attentive to Organized Activity 
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13 Enjoyment 

1 4 Planning 

15 Critical thinking 

1 6 Evaluating 

17 None or Undetermined 
|8 Following Directions 

19 Exploring (Things, Ideas, Information) 

20 Experimenting 
2| Summarizing 

22 Raising questions or Hypotheses 

23 Explaining 



033 Traoebook and notebook 

034 Trade book - one title 

040 Dl CTI ONARI ES 

o4| Only dictionaries 

o4a Texts and dictionaries 

043 Trade books and dictionaries 

050 Reference 

051 Encyclopedia 

052 Atlas 

053 Newspaper or clippings 

054 Magazines 

055 Pamphlfts 

056 Other 

057 Variety 

058 Caro catalogue/library card 

1 NOEX 

059 Almanac 



24 Logical Thinking 

25 Dealing with Relationships 

• 26 Research Techn i ques: L i brar y, Card, Catalog, etc. 

27 Using Index, Glossary, Chapter Reading, etc. — 

* LOCATING INFORMATION 

♦ 

28 Interpreting Symbols 

29 Measuring 

30 Comparing 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN USE 



Books 

0 1 0 Textbooks (same title and by whole group) 

01 I Readi ng 

020 Variety of Textbooks 

021 Different curriculum areas 

022 Reading — variety of titles 

023 Some texts--some trade books 

030 Trade Books 

031 Variety of titles 

032 Same titles (used by variety of pupils) 



O 
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060 



061 Paperback books 
063 Se ts (as SRA) 

065 Test booklet 

066 Weekly reaoer/any others 

067 Children's magazines 

068 Play scripts 

069 Variety 



CHARTS (Hand-made displayed on blackboard or ] 

CHART PAPER ON WALL, RACK, OR BULLETIN \ 

BOARD) 



070 Group Experience Chart 

080 Individual Experience Chart 

090 Reading Chart Made by Teacher 

100 Work Chart to Be Completed by Pupil j 

I 10 Direction and/or Standard Plans 



1 20 Phoni cs Chart (not Phono-Visual) 
1 30 Word List 

131 VOCABULARY 

1 32 Word Study 

133 Spelling 



134 













i4o 


Quantity Chart, Graph, Table or Diagram 




284 


Word cards 








285 


Letter games 


152 


Variety of Charts 




286 


Variety 


WORKSHEETS. ETC. 


220 


Flash Cards 


|60 


Teacher-Made Worksheets — Same for Group 




291 


Ari thmeti c 








292 


Words 




163 Guide Sheets 




293 


Other 








294 


Vari ety 


HO 


Variety of Teacher-Made Worksheets 












3jo 


Games. Etc, 


180 


Commercially-Made Worksheet -- Same for 










group 




311 


Matching games 








312 


Word games 


190 


Variety of Commercially-Made Worksheets 




313 


Spelling games 








31 4 


Arithmetic gami 


200 


Workbooks 




315 


Puzzles 








3i6 


Phonics 




201 Same assignment for group 




317 


Vari ety 




202 Variety of assignment 




319 


Alphabet 



2 10 Tests (Teacher-Made) 



MAPS. GLOBES. CHARTS, (commercial ) 



O 



I 

\ 

: 

l 






£ 

? 

I 

f 



2| | OejECTi ve 
2 | 2 Essay 

220 Tests (Commercially-made) 

PUPILS* OWN WORK 

230 Wr 1 tten Work (by Pupil(s)) 

231 Papers 

232 Notebooks(s) 

233 A Rough Draft 

234 Letters, Envelopes 

240 Model, Diorama, etc , (by Pupil(s)) 
250 Pi cture (by Pupil(s)) 

260 Map, Graph, Diagram (by Pupil(s)) 

270 Booklet (by Pupil(s)) 

SKILL DEVELOPMENT 



I 280 Phono-Vi sual 

| 

| , 28l WORKBOOK - SAME PAGE 

I 282 Workbook - variety 

I 283 Charts 




320 Map 



330 Globe 

34o Charts - Commercial 





34 1 


Speech chart 


350 


Mathematic Devices 


360 


Sc 1 ENCE 




36l 


Thermometer 




362 


Scale or weights 




363 


Ml CROSCOPE 




364 


Weather instruments 




365 


Specimens 




367 


Vari ety 




368 


Animals 




369 


Plants 


322 


Art 


Materi als 



371 Crayons 

372 Paint 

373 Paper 

374 Sc I SSORS and paste 

375 CHALK 

376 Clay 

377 Tools 

378 Other 

379 Variety 
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Physical Education Equipment 



TEACHER VERBALIZATION 



280 

390 Musi c 



396 


VAR 1 ETY 




Audi 


0 Vl SUAL EQUI PMENT 




4oi 


F 1 LM 5TR 1 PS 




402 


Films and projector 




403 


Recordi ngs 




4o4 


Tapes 




405 


TV 




4o6 


Rad 1 0 




407 


Sl 1 DES 




4o8 


Pictures - commercial 




409 


VAR 1 ETY 




Other 




4l 1 


Chalkboard 




4 1 2 


Flannel board 




4 1 3 


Typewr 1 TER 




4 1 4 


Programmed learning material 


4i 5 


Blocks 




4 1 6 


Housekeep 1 NG 




4 1 8 


Variety (combination of 


4 1 0 ) 


4 1 9 


Puppets, stage, costumes 


# PR 



420 Variety of materials in Use (other than 

PAPER AND PENC I L ) 

421 Tach - X 

422 Controlled reading machine 

423 Overhead projector 

424 Opaque projector 

500 Bulletin Board 
520 Parts of a Book 

52| Table of contents 

522 Index 

523 glossary 

524 Appendix 

525 Chapter titles 

526 Bibliography 



000 No TALKING 

010 Neutral 

011 Conferring with another adult 

012 Socializing 

020 Dictation (other than testing) 

030 Reading orally 

031 Telling a story, reciting 

040 Making assignment or an announcement 
050 Calling on pupils to speak, report, 

READ 

060 Testing 

070 Asking questions with predicted 

ANSWERS 

080 Answering pupil's question or inquiry 

090 Commenting on pupil's idea or contri- 
buti ON 

100 Supporting or re-enforcing a pupil's 

STATEMENT 

101 Praising, encouraging 

102 USING PUPIL FEELINGS, JOKING (POSITIVE 

110 Clarifying a pupil's statement 
|20 Giving directions, explaining 

1 2 1 Summarizing, reviewing 

1 22 Making suggestions 

123 Planning 

1 24 Stating facts, information 

125 Directing as music, choral speaking 
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130 Questioning to stimulate thought and/or discus- 
si on 

I Uo Asking questions requiring thoughtful answer-- 

CRITICAL THINKING OF PUPIL 

150 Conferring with pupil(s) 

|60 Lecturing (prepared presentation) 

170 Evaluating, checking 
|80 Criticizing pupil(s) 

190 Correcting student behavior, disciplining 

200 Using derogatory (personal) remarks 

201 Threatening 

2 |0 Using sarcasm, ridicule, talking-down, 

EMBARRASSING REMARKS 

220 Referring to self — feeling, opinion or experience 
23O Verbalization (type undetermined) 
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Chapter 7 

General Atmosphere for Administrative Autonomy: The Atmosphere for 

Decision Making 



Arthur Kirsch 
George Washington University 

This portion of the study deals with the set . of instruments 
relating to analysis of the demographic background of prin- 
cipals 3 the characteristics of school populations and tea- 
ching staff Sj school programs and the school environment , 
as reported by both public and non-public school principals. 
Following an overview of findings 3 tables and texts are pre- 
sented detailing the statistical data obtained from respond- 
ents. A final section of the report proper investigates the 
degree of independence of action practiced by elementary 
school principals. A technical appendix y regarding statis- 
tical confidence limits > concludes the chapter. 

INTRODUCTION 

Decision-making in the field of education, as in other areas, 
rests upon the quality and quantity of information available to the ad- 
ministrator or to those to whom he has delegated authority. As our 
society becomes more complex, and problems, both urban and rural, im- 
pinge more and more upon the educational process, the need for prompt 
and useful information becomes crucial if false steps are to be 
avoided. 

As in other aspects of this study, the student is the focus of 
interest, and the impact of administrative conditions and decisions 
upon him is the matter of concern rather than presentation of a static 
representation of organizational patterns. The kinds of data elicited 
by the instruments used range from demographic material on principals — 
through characteristics of the student population and the teaching 
staff — to school programs and school environment. In other words, many 
of the elements for an ecological study of the learning setting are 
provided, permitting insight into the interaction possibilities between 
the student and his environment, which the school administrator needs 
to take into account. 

The report that follows represents only one dimension of the 
total program of research — that of the data-base required for effec- 
tive administrative decision-making. A brief treatment of the major 
findings is presented first, while the bulk of the report provides 
more detailed treatment of the data gathered from those who partici- 
pated in the study. 
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OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 



Demographic Data on Principals 



Age: Public elementary school principals as a group are older than non- 

public school principals o Only 7 percent of public school principals are 
age forty or younger, while 71 percent of the non-public school principals 
fall in that category. 

Marital Status: Most public school principals (71 percent) are married, 

whereas all principals in the sample of non-public schools hold cleric 
celibacy. 

Community Identity: The majority of both public school and non-public 

school principals were raised in urban communities. Seventy-five percent 
of public school principals live in the same community as in childhood. 
None of the non-public school principals live in the same community as 
in childhood and 54 percent of them feel unidentified with the community 
they presently serve, although all of them live in the community where 
the school is located. Over half of the public school principals do not 
live in the same location as the school. 



Educational Background: Public school principals have more formal edu- 

cation, in terms of degrees held, than non-public school principals. 
Most public school principals obtained their education at public tea- 
chers* colleges or normal schools, whereas most non-public school prin- 
cipals attended privately supported universities. 

Experience: The majority (75 percent) of public school principals 

have had at least twenty-one years of teaching experience; only 28 per- 
cent of the non-public principals fall in the same category. Although 
principals of public schools are, on the average, ten years older than 
principals of non— public schools, only 33 percent of the public school 
principals have had eleven or more years of .administrative experience. 

Interestingly enough, these results confirm the fact that seniority is 
not one of the decisive factors involved in being appointed to a prin- 
cipalship in non-public school. 



Calendar: There is little difference between the two types of schools 
as to the number of days in the school year or the nu mb er of hours per 
day each pupil spends in school. 



Enrollment: The average total enrollment in a non— public elementary 

school is approximately 365 students as compared to 854 students per 
school for public schools. However, the enrollment pattern shows that 
class sizes are larger in non— public schools, averaging approximately 
35 students per class. In public schools, the average is approximately 
29 students per class, suggesting a higher teacher-pupil ration in non- 
public school. Non— public schools in the District of Columbia are more 
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integrated racially than public schools (estimate of racial balance). 
Most schools of both types show about the same size enrollment as during 
the previous year, but more public schools show increases while more 
non-public schools show decreases. 



Absences: Public schools indicate a larger number of absences than non- 

public schools over all grades. Kindergarten shows the highest rate of 
absences in both types of schools. 



Groupings: There is no major difference in terms of homogeneous group- 

ings by grade levels , but for all grades in general the percentage of 
non-public schools that report this practice, is more than twice that 
of public schools. 



Juvenile Court Appearances: - All non-public school principals report 
zero percent of juvenile court appearances throughout the grades, with 
the exception of third grade, whereas public school principals report a 
consistent increase by grade level in this matter. 



Teaching Staff 



Experience: The non-public school teaching staff, in general, has had 

longer teaching experience than public school staffs, unlike the case 
of principals. Average teaching experience among teachers in public 
schools is six to eight years, whereas non-public school teachers aver- 
age twelve to fourteen years. 



Male Teachers: Most non-public elementary schools have no male tea- 

chers, while public schools have some male teachers from third grade on 
up, increasing in number in the higher grades. 



Turnover: There is considerably more turnover of the teaching person- 

nel in public schools than in non-public schools, both during and after 
the school year. In all cases, non-public principals were able to re- 
place teachers in a reasonable length of time, but 16 percent of the 
public school principals had some difficulty in doing so. 



Certified Teachers: Of the current teaching staff in the District of 

Columbia elementary schools, 31 percent of public school teachers and 
57 percent of non-public school teachers are not fully certified by the 
state. 



Resource Teachers : In terms of services provided by special teachers 



in music, art, science, remedial arithmetic, remedial reading, and 
foreign language, non-public schools fall far behind the public schools; 
none of the non-public schools have a full-time teacher in any of these 
areas, and the majority of their principals report the absence of even 
a part-time teacher in most of these areas. All the public schools have 
some service (at least part-time) in the areas of music, art, and sci- 
ence, although 36 percent of them do not have any special teacher for 
remedial arithmetic. 
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School Programs 

Acceleration Programs: Both types of schools report a generally nega- 

rive policy on acceleration through the grades. However, more non-public 
than public schools provide for an accelerated curriculum for better 
students. 

Testing: The majority of the non-public schools give intelligence or 

aptitude tests to second and fourth graders, whereas most public 
schools give the tests to fourth and sixth graders. Standardized tests 
are given to all students in all grades in the non-public schools but 
| only in grades two, four, and six in the public schools. Additional 

large scale testing is provided by most of the schools of both types. 

Homework: More homework is given to primary grades in the non-public 

schools than in public schools; however, there are only minor differ- 
ences after third grade. 

Remedial Work: More remedial work is provided for non-public school 

[ pupils both in arithmetic and reading than for public school pupils 

f during the school year. Slightly larger numbers of pupils take reme- 

dial work during the summer in public schools than in non-public. 

Guidance Facilities: Over half of the non-public schools report no 

physical facilities for guidance available. Only 22 percent of the pub- 
| lie and 14 percent of the non-public schools report adequate facilities 

available to meet such needs. 

Library: Although the total holdings of public school libraries are 

I larger, there is no significant difference between the two types of 

| schools in relation to the size of enrollment. Both types of schools 

jj have about three to four books per pupil. 

f Special Programs for Students: There are varying degrees of emphasis 

I between the two types of schools; more public schools have student 

1 government activities than non-public; more after-school intramural 

I athletics are provided for btoys in non-public schools than in public 

schools; more participation in various cultural activities are provided 
public schools than in non-public schools. 

f 

l Religious Education: As expected, all non-public schools sampled pro- 

5 vide at least one to two hours a week of religious education in all 

; grades including kindergarten, whereas no public school has any regu- 

lar curriculum of this kind. 

Adult Education: Public school buildings are rarely used for adult 

education (only 7 percent report such use) whereas nearly half of the 
non-public schools are used for that purpose. 
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School Programs 

Acceleration Programs: Both types of schools report a generally nega- 

rive policy on acceleration through the grades. However, more non-public 
than public schools provide for an accelerated curriculum for better 
students . 

Testing: The majority of the non-public schools give intelligence or 

aptitude tests to second and fourth graders, whereas most public 
schools give the tests to fourth and sixth graders. Standardized tests 
are given to all students in all grades in the non-public schools but 
only in grades two, four, and six in the public schools. Additional 
large scale testing is provided by most of the schools of both types. 

Homework: More homework is given to primary grades in the non-public 

schools than in public schools; however, there are only minor differ- 
ences after third grade. 

Remedial Work: More remedial work is provided for non-public school 

pupils both in arithmetic and reading than for public school pupils 
during the school year. "> ightly larger numbers of pupils take reme- 
dial work during the summer in public schools than in non-public. 

Guidance Facilities: Over half of the non-public schools report no 

physical facilities for guidance available. Only 22 percent of the pub- 
lic and 14 percent of the non-public schools report adequate facilities 
available to meet such needs. 

Library: Although the total holdings of public school libraries are 

larger, there is no significant difference between the two types of 
schools in relation to the size of enrollment. Both types of schools 
have about three to four books per pupil. 

Special Programs for Students: There are varying degrees of emphasis 

between the two types of schools; more public schools have student 
government activities than non-public; more after-school intiamural 
athletics are provided for bfoys in non-public schools than in public 
schools; more participation in various cultural activities are provided 
public schools than in non-public schools. 

Religious Education: As expected, all non-public schools sampled pro- 

vide at least one to two hours a week of religious education in all 
grades including kindergarten, whereas no public school has any regu- 
lar curriculum of this kind. 

Adult Education: Public school buildings are rarely used for adult 

education (only 7 percent report such use) whereas nearly half of the 
non-public schools are used for that purpose. 



School Environment 



Building: The majority of facilities for both types of schools are 

forty or more years old with some of them never having received major 
renovations . 

Neighborhood: Only 11 percent of the public schools and no non-public 

school serve areas with expensive private homes. The majority of the 
schools are serving low- income areas (low-cost homes, low-rental 
apartments, public housing, etc,). 

Home Environment: Approximately one out of every twenty-five students 

in both types of schools (slightly larger number of students in non- 
public schools) come from the homes where a language other than Eng- 
lish is spoken. 



PRINCIPALS’ TASK ANALYSIS AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

The instrument which was administered to both public and non- 
public school principals covered six major points: 

1. Personal characteristics of the principal, such as age, 
education, experience and attitudes; 

2. Characteristics of the student population, including size 
of enrollment, absenteeism and student grouping; 

3. Characteristics of teaching personnel available to the 
schools — numbers employed, certification, specialization, 
etc. ; 

4* Policies of the school regarding homework, accelerated 
individual programs, summer school programs and testing; 

5. Physical facilities of the schools and availability of 
cultural institutions to the students; and 

6. Decentralization of the school, including items designed 
to measure the principal's view of his ability to func- 
tion independently of a central school administration. 

The following fifty-seven tables and accompanying text present 
data regarding the first five of these points. A final section dis- 
cusses independence of action by elementary school principals. 

Demographic Data on Principals 

Table 1 shows that public elementary school principals are much 
older than parochial school principals. Only seven percent of public 
school principals are 40 years of age or less as compared to 71 percent 
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of parochial school principals. The weighted percents give an overall 
Age of 20 percent for all principals in Washington, D. C. elementary schools 

P r ^ n_ who are 40 years of age or under. Please note that we can be 95 per- 

cipals cent certain that this sample figure of 20 percent could represent a 

population parameter of as low as 8 percent or as high as 32 percent 
(See Appendix). Also note that the difference (71 - 7 » 64%) between 
the responses of public and parochial school principals is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 



Further, 40 percent of the public school principals are 56 
years of age or older, as compared to 14 percent of the parochial 
school principals. This gives for the overall group an estimate of 
34 percent who are 56 years old or older. 



Table 1: Age of Principals to Nearest Birthday 





Percentae 


es 


Age 


Public 


Non-Public 


Combined 


26-30 


. 


14 


3 


31-35 


- 


14 


3 


36-40 


7 


43 


14 


41-45 


11 


14 


11 


46-55 


43 


— 


34 


56-65 


36 


14 


31 


66 or over 


4 


— 


3 




00 

CM 

0 

c 


n= 7 


n=35 



Table 2 shows that most public school principals are married 
(71%) while all non-public school principals are clerics (100%), and 
thus single. 



Marital 
Status of 
Principal 



Table 2: Current Marital Status 





Percentae 


es 


Status 


Public 


Non-Public 


Combined 


Single 


14 


• 


11 


Married 


71 


— 


57 


Widowed 


- 


— 


— 


Divorced or 
Separated 


14 




11 


Cleric 


- 


100 


20 
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There is little difference in the type of community where 
principals of the two types of schools were raised. The figures for 
public, non-public, and combined school principals who were raised in 
urban communities are 68, ,71, and 69 percent, respectively. 
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Table 3: Type of Community Where Principals Were Raised 



Type of Community 


Percentages 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Urban 


.68 


71 


69 


Suburban 


29 


14 


26 


Rural 


4 


14 


6 




n= s 28 


n= 7 


n-35 



Identity 
with the 
commu- 
nity 



Interestingly, Table 4 shows that 75 percent of the public school 
principals are "living in the same community as in childhood," but none 
of the non-public school principals are. Additionally, 21 percent of 
the public and 43 percent of the non-public school principals who "came 
as an adult, feel that they belong," while 54 percent of the non-public 
school principals do not feel identified with their community. 



However, only 36 percent of the public schools are in the commu- 
nity where the principal lives, as compared to 100 percent of the non- 
public schools. See Table 5. 



Table 4: Sense of Identity with Community by Principals 





Percents 


tees 




Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Living in same community as in childhood 


75 


— 


60 


Came as an adult; feels that he belongs 


21 


43 


26 


In community long time; does not feel 
identified 


4 


29 


9 


Too short a time to feel identified 


— 


29 


6 




n=28 


n=* 7 


n«35 



Table 5: Location of School Building in Relation to Principal's Community 



Location of School 




Percents 

Public 


iges 

Non-public 


Jr 

Combined 


In community where he lives 




36 


100 


49 


Not in community where he lives 




64 


— 


31 




n=28 


n- 7 


n«*35 



Principal's 

Educa- 

tional 

back- 

ground 



Table 6 shows that the public school principals have a great 
deal more formal education, in terms of degrees held, than do the non- 
public school principals. While 75 percent of the public group hold a 
Master's degree plus 30 hours or more, only 14 percent of the non-public 
group do. An additional 21 percent of the public school principals 
have a Master's degree (96% Master's or above) while only 29 percent of 
the non-public school principals have the Master's degree (43% Master's 
or above) . 
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Table 6: Highest Degree Obtained by Principals 



Degree obtained 




Percentages 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


No degree 


4 


. 


3 


Degree less than 4 yrs work 


- 


- 


- 


Bachelor's degree 


- 


57 


11 


Master's degree 


21 


29 


23 


Master's degree plus 30 hrs. 


71 


14 


60 


Doctor's degree 


4 


— 


3 




n-28 


n= 7 


n=35 



Type of 

institution As presented in Table 7, 86 percent of the public school princi- 

at which pals went to a public teachers' college or normal school while 100 per 

larger cent of the non-public school principals went to "non-public univer- 

part of sities or colleges." 

education 

taken 

Table 7: Type of Institution at Which Larger Part of Edu- 

cation taken by Principals 



P 


Percentages 


Type of Institution 


Public 


Non- 

Public 


Combined 


Public (tax supported) univ. or land grant col. 


7 


- 


6 


Public teachers college or normal school 


86 


- 


69 


Other public college 


- 


- 


- 


Non-public (privately supported) university 


4 


71 l 


17 


Other non-public college 


— 


29 i 


6 


Does not apply 


4 


- 


3 




n*>28 


n* 7 


n*35 



Principals ' 

Teaching Since the group of public school teachers is older,' the results of 

experi- Table 8 were expected. This table shows a difference of 75 percent to 
ence 28 percent of those with 21 years or more full-time teaching experience, 

in favor of public school principals. 

Table 8: Total Number of Years of Full-time Teaching Experience 







Percentages 


Years of Teaching Experience 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


6-10 


7 


14 


9 


11-15 


11 


29 


14 


16-20 


7 


29 


11 


21-25 


32 


14 


29 


26-30 


14 


- 


11 


Dver 30 


29 


14 


26 




n«28 


n=» 7 


n«35 
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Principal’s 

adminis- 

trative 

experi- 

ence 



Although they are an older group, only 33 percent of the public 
school principals have had 11 or more years of full-time administrative 
experience. Thirty- two percent of them have 0-5 years experience as 
compared to 71 percent for the non-public school principals. Table 9 
shows that for the total group of principals in District of Columbia 
schools, 40 percent have had five or less years of full-time adminis- 
trative experience. 



Table 9: Total Number of School Years of Full-time Administrative 

Experience 



Years of admin- 


Percentages 




istrative experience 


Public Non-public 


Combined 


0-5 


32 


71 


40 


6-10 


36 


29 


34 


11-15 


18 


— 


14 


16-20 


11 


— 


9 


Over 30 


4 


— 


3 




n®28 


n= 7 


n®35 



Student Population 

The number of days in the school year is shown in Table 10, and 
there is little difference between the two types of schools, with the 
majority reporting between 180-185 days. There is also not much varia- 
tion in the number of hours per day each student (Grades 1-6) spends in 
school. The major difference is that 14 percent of non-public school 
principals report the average as 7 hours per day. See Table 11. 



Table 10: Number of Days in Present School Year 





Percentages 




Days in School Year 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


176-179 


21 


14 


20 


180-185 




86 


74 


186-189 


7 


— 


6 




n«28 


n= 7 


n-35 



Table 11: Hours Per Day Each Student (Grades 1-6) Spends in School 



Number of Hours 




Percentages 






Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


5 




57 


57 


57 


6 1 




43 


29 


40 1 


7 


— 


14 | 


' 3 




00 

CM 

D 

C 


11 

C 


n=35 



Number of 
days and 
hours of 
instruc- 
tion 
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Half-day 

sessions 



Enrollment 
of school 
by 

grade 









Table 12 shows that only 7 percent of public school principals 
had schools where some of the students in grades 1-6 were on half-day 
sessions, while none of the non-public school principals reported 
this . 



Table 12: Percentage of Grades 1-6 on Half-Day Sessions 



Half-day Sessions 


Percentages 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


None 


93 


100 


94 


1-20% 


7 


— 


6 


* 


n®28 


n= 7 


n=35 



Table 13 shows the size of enrollments in the first two classes 
reported for each school, although some schools had more than two 
classes per grade (this data will be reported later). It was felt 
that focusing on two classes made the reports more comparable, since 
most of the non-public schools reported only two classes. Note that 
only four percent of public school principals reported both first 
grade classes one and two with 39 or more students. Compare this to 
the non-public school principals, of whom 57 percent reported 39 or 
more students in class one. Of the four non-public school respon- 
dents who reported a second first grade class, 50 percent had 39 or 
more students. 

Even at grade six, this same pattern exists. Only four percent 
in one class and zero percent in the other class were reported by the 
public school principals to have 39 or more students, as compared to 
58 percent and 33 percent respectively for the two non-public school 
classes reported by principals. This would suggest that the teacher- 
pupil ratio is much higher in non-public schools. 
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Table 13: 



Present Class-size in School by Grade and Class 
(2 Classes per School Only) 





% 

Under 

20 


/a 

21-26 


% 

27-32 


% 

33-38 


% 

39-44 


% 

45 & 

over N 


Public: Gr. 1, Class 1 


4 


15 


56~ 


vr 


— 


4 H 


Class 2 


4 


15 


63 


15 


- 


4 27 


NonPublic: Gr- 1, Class 1 


14 




.14 


14 


14 


43 7 


Class 2 


- 


25 


- 


25 


25 


25 4 


Public: Gr. 2, Class 1 


8 


15 


35 


38 


4 


26 


Class 2 


8 


4 


56 


32 


- 


. 25 


NonPublic: Gr. 2, Class 1 


14 




_ 


43 


14 


7 


Class 2 


- 


— 


40 


20 


20 


20 5 


Public: Gr. 3, Class 1 


7 


7 


59 


15 


7 


4 27 


Class 2 


- 


7 


67 


22 


4 


27 


NonPublic: Gr. 3, Class 1 


14 






43 


43 


7 


Class 2 


20 


- 


- 


40 


40 


5 


Public: Gr. 4, Class 1 


4 


11 


48 


33 


4 


27 


Class 2 


4 


11 


52 


30 


4 


27 


NonPublic: Gr. 4, Class 1 


14 




29 


14 


43 


7 


Class 2 


20 


- 


40 


- 


40 


5 


Public: Gr. 5, Class 1 


11 


15 


48 


11 


15 


27 


Class 2 


4 


19 


56 


15 


7 


27 


NonPublic: Gr. 5, Class 1 


14 






29 


62 


7 


Class 2 


20 


- 


- 


60 


20 


2 


Public: Gr. 6, Class 1 


4 


11 


48 


33 


4 


27 


Class 2 


4 


15 


37 


44 


— 


27 


NonPublic: Gr. 6, Class 1 


14 






29 


29 


29 . 7 


Class 2 


- 


- 


- 


67 


33 


3 


Public: Kgn. , Class 1 


mmm 


11 


30 


56 


4 


27 


Class 2 


- 


15 


33 


48 


4 


27 


NonPublic: Kgn., Class 1 






_ 


67 


33 


3 


Class 2 


- 


- 


50 


50 




2 



When percentages do not equal 100, it is a function of rounding error, 
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Enrollment 

make-up 



As expected, Table 14 shows that 78 percent of the public 
schools and 57 percent of the non-public schools have enrollments 
that are ninety or more percent Negro, Non-public schools in the 
District of Columbia are more integrated than are the public schools 

Table 14: Percentage of Students in Each Grade Who Are Negro 



Change in 
enroll- 
ment 
size 



Patterns 
of ab- 
sence 





Percent Negro 


Percent of School Types 


Public 


NonPublic 


Combined 


None 


- 


— 


— 


0-9% 


4 


4 


3 


10-19% 


- 


— 


— 


20-29% 


— 


14 


3 


30-39% 


— 


14 


3 


40-49% 


- 


14 


3 


50-59% 


— 


> 

T 


— 


60-69% 


4 


— 


3 


70-79% 


- 


— 


— 


80-89% 


15 


— 


12 


90-99% 


56 


57 


56 


All 


22 


— 


18 




n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 



The active enrollment in some public and non-public schools 
showed increases during the past year, with 29 percent of the public 
and 14 percent of the non-public schools reporting increases of 1 to 
10 percent (Table 15), and 11 percent and 0 percent respectively 
reporting 11 percent or greater increases. Most schools had about the 
same enrollment as the previous year (43 and 57 percent for public and 
non-public respectively) , with a sizable number of non-public schools 
showing decreases (18 and 29 percent for public and non-public re- 
spectively) . 



Table 15: 



Best Description of Changes in Current Active Enrollment 
(Total Grades 1-6) As Compared to this Time Last Year 



Enrollment Change 


Percentages 


Public 


NonPublic 


Combined 


Down, by 11-20% 


4 


— 


3 


Down, by 1-10% 


14 


29 


17 


About same as last year 


43 


57 


... 46 


Up, about 1-10% 


29 


14 


26 


Up, about 11-20% 


4 


— 


3 


Up, by 21% or more 


7 


— 


6 




n=28 


n= 7 


n=35 



Table 16 shows the average daily percentage of absenteeism for 
each grade, separately for public schools, non-public schools, and both 
combined. It appears that, over all grades, public schools have more 
absenteeism than non-public schools. The percentages for the combined 
schools show that kindergarten has the highest absentee rate (53 per- 
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Grouping 
of stu- 
dents 



1 



cent reported rates of 6 percent or higher) . 



Only 32 percent of the total respondents reported absentee rates 
of 6 percent or higher for first grade; for second grade the figure was 
38 percent; for third grade, 32 percent; for fourth grade, 29 percent; 
for fifth grade, 39 percent; and for sixth grade, 28 percent. 



Table 16: 



Estimated Average Daily Percentage of Absenteeism Over 
Current School Year for Each Grade 



Grades 

Percent 


Percentages in School Type and Grade 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


1 2 3 4 5 6 K 


1 2 3 4 5 6 K 


1 2 3 4 5 6 K 


2% or less 


25 32 39 39 39 39 26 


43 43 43 43 43 43 - 


29 34 40 40 40 40 23 


3-5% 


36 25 29 29 29 29 22 


57 43 29 43 43 43 33 


40 29 29 31 26 31 23 


6-8% 


21 32 21 18 14 14 33 


- 14 14 14 14 14 33 


17 29 20 17 26 14 33 


9-11% 


7 7 7 4 14 14 . 7 


- - 14 - - - 33 


6 6 9 3 6 11 10 


12-20% 


11 - - 7 - - 7 




9 - - 6 - - 7 


Over 20% 


- 4 4 4 4 4 4 




- 3 3 3 3 3 3 


1-6 


n=28 


n=7 


n=35 


K&n. 


n=27 


n=3 ! 


n=30 



Homogeneous grouping is reported in Table 17, by grade, separately for 
the two types of schools and for both groups combined. For all grades, more 
than twice the percentage of non-public school s report this practice than do 
public schools. There is no major pattern by grade, with the exception of 
the sixth grades in non-public schools, where there is a decline in homo- 
geneous grouping. This could be due to fewer sixth grade students or to the 
administrative feasibility of separating them into separate classes. 



Table 17: Presence of Homogeneous Grouping of Students Into Classes, To 

Take Care of Different Ability Levels (Grades 1-6) 



Groups 


Percentages in School Type and Grade 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Grades 

1 2 34 56K HS 


Grades 

123456KHS 


Grades 

123456KHS 


Yes 


25 24 21 25 25 25 8 0 


57 71 71 71 71 43 100 0 


31 34 31 34 34 29 15 0 


No 


75 75 79 75 75 74 92 


43 29 29 29 29 57 


69 66 69 66 66 71 85 


1-6 


n=28 


n= 7 


n=35 


Kgn 


n=25 


n= 2 


n=27 



Student pop- Few students in grades one and two were reported to have been required 

ulation — to appear before juvenile courts. As shown in Table 18, 96 percent of the 

public school principals and 100 percent of the non-public school principals 
reported zero percent going to court in both grades. 



juvenile 

court 

appearance 



This virtually complete lack of juvenile court appearances continues 
for all non-public grades, except grade three, where 14 percent of the non- 
public principals reported that between one and two percent of their students 
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has to go to court. The public school principals, however, reported a 
different picture. While they did not report more than 5 percent in any 
grade as going to court, the percent that reported at least some juvenile 
court appearances increased consistently with grade level; third grade, 

7 percent; fourth grade, 19 percent; fifth grade, 50 percent; sixth 
grade, 53 percent. 



Table 18: 



Estimated Percentage of Students (Grades 1-6) Required to 
Appear Before Juvenile Courts For One or More Offenses 









Percentages in 


School Type and Grade 


Grades 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Percent 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 4 5 


6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


0% 


96 


96 


93 81 


50 


46 


100 


100 


86 100 100 


100 


97 97 91 85 60 57 


1-2% 


4 


4 


7 15 


50 


46 


— 


— 


14 - - 


— 


3 3 9 12 40 37 


3-5% 


— 


— 


- 4 


— 


7 


- 


— 


- - - 


— 


- - - 3 ' - 6 


6-10% 








Over 10% 








1-4 


n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 


5-6 


n=28 


n= 7 


n=35 



Experiences 



Teaching Staff 

Although it was shown earlier (in Table 13) that public school 



of 

tea- 

ching 

staff 



Male 

Tea- 

chers 



principals have had a great deal more full-time teaching experience than 
non-public school principals, the reverse is true for current teaching 
staffs. Table 19 shows that only 20 percent of the public school teachers 
had twelve or more years of full-time teaching experience, as compared to 
57 percent of the non-public school teachers. The modal teaching experi- 
ences are: public, 6-8 years; non-public, 12-14 years; overall, 6-8 

years . 



Table 19: 



Estimated Average Years of Teaching Experience Among Current 
Full-time Teaching Staff 





Percentages 




Years of Experience 


' Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


3-5 


8 


14 


9 


6-8 


50 


14 


42 


9-11 


23 


14 


21 


12-14 


12 


43 


18 


15 or more 


8 


14 


9 




n=26 


n= 7 


n=33 



No principal reported having male teachers in grades one and two, and 
only 14 percent of public school principals reported having one male tea- 
cher in grade three. This was repeated in grade four. However, 39 per- 
cent public and 14 percent non-public school principals, respectively, 
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reported having one or more male fifth grade teachers (Table 20) , 
while 46 percent public and 0 percent non-public, respectively, re- 
ported having one or two male sixth grade teachers. 



Table 20: Number of Full-time Men Teachers 



No. of 
Men 
Tchrs . 


Percentages in School Type and Grade 


Public 


Non— Public Combined 


Grades 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


None 


100 100 86 86 61 54 


100 100 100 100 86 100 


100 100 89 89 66 63 


1 


- - 14 14 32 21 


- 14 - 


- .- 11 11 29 17 


2 


- - - - 7 25 


— — — — — — 


- - - - 6 20 




n=28 


n= 7 1 


n=35 



Turnover of Teachers 

Table 21, in parts a, b, and c describes the problem of turnover of 
teachers. The following average numbers of teachers per school left during 
the school year: 2.04, public; .57, non— public; 1.74, combined. The fol- 
lowing left after the school year: 4.55, public; 2.84, non-public; and 

4.21 combined. Eighty-four percent of the public school principals re- 
ported being able to replace all teachers in a reasonable time, as compared 
to 100 percent of the non-public school principals. 




Table 21: Teacher Turnover in Each School During 1966-67 

a. Number of teachers leaving during school year 












Percent Respondents 




Number 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 




leaving 


n=27 


2= s 7 


n=34 




0 


22 " 


43 


26 




1 


26 


57 


32 




2 


15 




12 




3 1 


19 




15 




4 


7 


— 


6 1 




5 


7 


— 


6 




6 


— 


— 


- 




7 


4 


- 


3 


Average Number 
per school 


2.04 


.57 


1.74 



| 



















Certified 

teachers 




naa 









b. Number of teachers leaving after school year 







Percent Responc 


ents 




Number 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 




leaving 


n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 




0 


11 


14 


12 




1 


7 


— 


r 6 




2 


19 


43 


23 1 




3 


7 


14 


9 




4 


19 


— 


14 




5 


11 


14 


12 




6 


4 


14 


6 




7 


- 


- 


— 




8 


- 


— 


— 




9 


. 4 


— 


3 




10 


11 


- 


9 




11 


- 


- 


— 




12 


4 


— 


3 




13 


4 


— 


3 


Average number 
per school 


4.55 


2.86 


4.21 , 



c. Able to replace all teachers in reasonable time 



Yes 


Percent 




Public 


Non-public 


Total 


84 


[ 100 


87 


. No 


16 


0 


13 




i n=25 


n= 6 


n=31 



The percentages of full time teachers reported by principals 
as fully certified by the District of Columbia are presented in 
Table 22. These can be changed to estimates of the actual percent- 
ages so certified and are presented in Table 22b. 

Table 22a: Percentage of Full-time Teaching Staff, 

Grades 1-6, Fully Certified by State 



None 


Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


- 


43 


9 


0-25% 


4 


— 


3 


26-50% 


15 


14 


15 


51-75% 


33 


- 


26 


76-100% 


48 


43 


47 




n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 
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Table 22b: Percent of Teachers in Grades 1-6 that are Fully 

Certified in the District of Columbia 







Percent 




% Certified 


Public 

69 


Non-public 

43 


Combined 

64 




f 



: 

l 

[ 






s 



Schedule The next six tables, Tables 23 through 28, report on the presence 

of or absence of special teachers. In all cases but part-time music tea- 

special chers, the non-public schools provide less of these services than the 

teachers public schools. However, many public school principals report having 
only part-time availability of special teachers. Overall, for both 
groups combined, only 57 percent have full-time music teachers. None 
have full-time remedial math teachers, 46 percent have full-time art 
teachers, 34 percent have full-time science teachers, 20 percent have 
full-time remedial reading teachers, and only 9 percent have full-time 
foreign language teachers. 

Table 23: Presence of Full-time or Part-time Special Music Teacher 





Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes, full-time 


71 


— 


57 


No full-time, yes part-time 


29 


57 


34 


No full-time, no part-time 


- 


43 


9 




n=28 


3 

II 

^sj 


n=35 


Table 24: Presence of Full- 


time or Part-time Remedial Math Teacher 




Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes, full-time 


- 


— 


- 


No full-time, yes part-time 


64 


14 


54 


No full-time, no part-time 


36 


86 


46 




n=28 


n= 7 


n<=35 


Table 25: Presence of Full- 


■time or Part-time Special Art Teacher 




Percent 




Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes, full-time 


57 


- 


46 


No full-time, yes part-time 


43 


29 


40 


iNo full-time, no part-time 


- 


71 


14 




n=28 


II 

G 


n=35 
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Table 26: Presence of Full-time or Part-time Special Science Teacher 





Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes, full-time 


43 


— 


34 


No full-time, yes part-time 


57 


14 


49 


No full-time, no part-time 


- 


86 


17 




00 

CM 

II 

c 


n= 7 


n=35 



Table 27: Presence of Full-time or Part-time Remedial Reading Teacher 





Percent 




Public 


Non-public 


j Combined 


Yes, full-time 


25 




20 


No full-time, yes part-time 


68 


57 


66 


No full-time, no part-time 


7 


...43 


14 




00 

CM 

II 

g 


n= 7 


n=35 



Table 28: Presence of Full-time or Part-time Foreign Language Teacher 





Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes, full-time 


11 


— 


9 


No full-time, yes part-time 


86 


- 


69 


No full-time, no part-time 


4 


100 


23 




00 

CM 

II 

G 


II 

G 


n=35 
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Acceler- 
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curricu- 
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In non-public schools, the superior student in the lower grades 
has more chance of receiving an accelerated curriculum than does a child 
in the higher grades, and a child in public school has less chance than 
if her were in a non— public school. As Shown in Table 29, only 18 per- 
cent of the public schools have provision for an accelerated curriculum 
for better students in grades one through three, while 43 percent of the 
non-public schools have such provision in their curricula. Overall, the 
percentages are in the low twenties for all grades. 



Table 29: Provision for an Accelerated Curriculum for Superior Students 



Grades 

Response 


Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combi 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


12 3.56 


Yes 1 


18 18 18 18 21 21 


43 43 43 29 29 14 


23 23 23 20 23 20 


No 


82 82 82 82 79 79 


57 57 57 71 71 86 


77 77 77 30 77 80 




00 

CM 

n 

G 


n= 7 


n“35 
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Both types of schools have a rather negative policy on permit- 
policy ting children to be accelerated through the grades, with 50 percent of 

on the public schools and 57 percent of the non-public schools reporting 

acceler- no acceleration permitted at all; and only 4 percent and 0 percent, re- 
ation spectively, reporting a policy whereby children are permitted to skip 

grades. See Table 30 for details- 

Table 30: Policy on Acceleration 





Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


No acceleration permitted 


50 


57 1 


51 


Children permitted to skip grades 


4 


- 


3 


Other (specify) 


46 1 


43 


46 




00 

Csl 

n 

c 


n= 7 


n=35 



The pattern of grades in which the schools give paper and pencil 
Use of intelligence tests or aptitude tests is shown in Table 31. The public 

intel— schools report giving such tests to all students in grades four and six 

ligence (so reported by 65 percent of the public school principals). The non- 
tests public schools report giving such tests in grades two (as reported by 

100 percent of the non-public school principals) , and four (reported 
by 86 percent of the non-public school principals) . 

Table 31: Grades (K-6) in which School Gives 

Paper and Pencil Intelligence or Aptitude 
Tests to All Students 



il 





i 




Percent 






'l 


Public 


Non-Public 


Combined 


Grades 


Yes I$q 


Yes No 


Yes No 


K 


31 69 


40 60 


32 68 


1 


12 88 


29 71 


15 85 


2 


19 81 . 


100 - 


36 64 


3 


4 96 1 


29 71 


9 91 


4 


65 35 ' 


86 14 


70 30 


I 5 


4 96 


29 71 


9 91 


6 


65 35 


14 86 


55 45 




K 


n=26 , 


n= 5 


n=31 1 




1-6 n=26 


n= 7 


k n=33 



Standardized 

achieve- Standardized achievement tests are given to all students in 
ment all grades in all non-public schools* but. only in grades two, four 
tests and six in the public schools. See Table 32 for these data° 
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Table 32: Grades (1-6) in which School Gives 

Standardized Achievement Tests to all Students 





Percent 


Grades 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 


1 


11 89 


100 - 


29 71 


2 


93 7 


100 - 


94 6 


3 


4 96 


100 - 


24 76 


4 


96 4 


100 - 


97 3 


5 


4 96 


100 - 


24 76 


6 


96 4 


100 - 


97 3 




n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 



Ninety-six percent of public school principals and one hun- 
Large- dred percent of non-public school principals (97 percent overall) 

scale report an additional large scale testing program, other than paper 

testing and pencil intelligence tests, or standardized achievement tests, 
as shown in Table 33. 

Table 33: Presence of Large-scale testing Pro- 

gram besides Pencil and Paper Intelligence Tests, 
Aptitutde Tests, or Standardized Achievement Tests 



Yes 


Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


96 


100 


97 


No 


4 


— 


3 




n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 



Non-public schools give more homework than do public schools in 
Patterns the lower grades, as can be seen in Table 34. While 50 percent of the 

of home- public school principals reported that first graders are not usually 

work by given homework, only 14 percent of non-public school principals so 
grade answered. However, by third grade, there are only minor differences 

between the two types of schools. 



Table 34: Estimated Average Amount of Homework Done By Each Child 

(Grades 1-6) 




Hours or\Qrades 


Percent 


Public 1 


Non-public 


Combined 


Homework 


1 2 3 4 5 6 1 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Not usually 








given out-of- 








class assign- 








ments 


50 25 4 4 4 


14 14 14 14 - 


43 23 6 6 3 


Less than 1 hr 


50 75 86 75 36 


86 86 71 57 43 


57 77 83 71 37 


1-2 hours 


- - 11 21 61 


- - 14 29 57 


- - 11 23 60 




oo 

CM 

II 

e 


n= 7 | 


n=35 
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While Table 24 shows the non-public schools had fewer remedial 
Students math teachers than did public schools (no teachers, either full or part- 
taking time; public, 36 percent; non-public, 86 percent), Table 35a shows that 

remedial in grades two, three, four and six, non-public schools have more stu- 
arith- dents taking out-of-class or special class work in remedial arithmetic, 

metic Estimates of the percentages receiving this help can be derived from the 

table and are given in Table 35b. 



Table 35a: 



Percentage of Students in Grades 1-6 Taking Some Out-of-Class 
or Special Classwork in Remedial Arithmetic 



* — 


Grades 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Percent 




1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


0% 


85 77 74 63 59 59 


86 71 57 57 71 71 


85 76 71 62 62 62 


1-5% 


15 23 15 30 33 33 


14 14 29 29 14 14 


14 21 18 29 29 29 


6-10% I 


- - 11 7 7 7 


_ _ - - 14 - 


- - 9 6 9 6 


11-15% 








16-20% 1 




- 14 14 14 - - 


- 3 3 3 - - 




1-2 n 


n=26 


n= 7 


n=33 




3-6 


n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 



Table 35b: 



Estimated Percent of Students Receiving Help in Remedial 
Arithmetic 



Grade 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


1 


.5 


.4 


.5 


2 


.7 


2.9 


1.2 


3 


1.3 


3.4 ’ 


1.8 


4 


1.5 


3.4 


1.9 


5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


6 


1.6 


2.2 


1.7 



Remedial 

Reading 
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In the same manner, Table 36a presents the principals ' responses 
to a question on "out-of-class or special classwork in remedial reading. 
Estimates of the actual percent receiving this remedial reading help can 
be derived from this table and are presented in Table 36b. 



Table 36a: 



Percentage of Grades 1-6 Taking Some Out-of-class or Special 
Classwork in Remedial Reading 







Percent Special Reading Work 


'"""-'-^Grades 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Percent 




1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


0% 


80 62 30 15 11 15 


57 43 29 29 29 57 


75 58 29 18 15 24 


1-5% 1 


20 31 52 59 59 52 


14 43 43 29 29 - 


19 33 50 53 53 41 


6-10% 


- 8 19 22 19 19 1 


29 14 14 29 29 43 


6 9 18 24 21 24 


11-15% 


- - - 4 11 11 


_ _ _ _ 14 - 


- - - 3 12 9 


16-20% 








Over 20% 


----- 4 


- - 14 14 - - 


- - 3 3 - - 




1 


n=25 


n= 7 


n=32 




2 


n=26 H 


n= 7 


n=33 | 




3-6 


n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 
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Table 36b: Estimated Percent of Students Receiving Help in Remedial 

Reading 



Grade 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


1 


.6 


2.7 


1.1 


2 


1.6 


2. A 


1.7 


3 


3.1 


5.9 


3.7 


A 


A. 1 


6.7 


A. 7 


5 


A. 7 


5.0 


A. 8 


6 


5.2 


3. A 


A. 9 



These estimates are not as precise as those given in Table 35b, 
as the assumption had to be made that a response of "over 20 percent" 
in Table 35a was equal to a value of 25 percent. This assumption is 
tenuous, but is only needed in grades 3 and A for non-public schools 
and, to a lesser extent, for total group. 

Note: These estimates are derived, following the paradigm given below: 

Given: Three classes of 10 students each, with 5 receiving aid in 

class one, A receiving aid in class two, and 0 receiving aid in class 
three. The actual percent receiving aid is, of course, 9/30 or 30.00. 
The results would be reported in the Table series as: 





% Total 
Group 


0% 


33 


A0% 


33 


50% 


33 



Then the estimate of overall percentages would be: .00 x .33 

+.A0 x .33 + .50 x .33 which equals .2970 or 29.7 percent. 

The percentages of those students taking repeat or remedial summer 
Remedial work are presented in Table 37. Note that only public school principals 
summer checked "over 20 percent." The solumns for the combined group of schools, 

program as reported by principals, show a steady decrease in the percentage of 

students not taking any repeat summer work (0% of summer work) as the 
grades go up from one to five, although grade six shows a slight rise. 

It is noteworthy that in 6 percent of all D.C. schools, more than 20 
percent of all first and second graders take repeat or remedial summer 
work. In an additional 9 percent of the schools, between 11 and 20 
percent of the first grade students take such work. 
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work 



Table 37: Percentage of Grades 1-6 Taking Repeat or Remedial Summer Work 



Percentages in School. 



Type and Grade 



% Grades 

Taking^^^ 
Remedial WkV 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 4 5 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 


6 


40 


32 16 


4 


4 


8 


57 


29 


29 14 14 


29 


44 


31 


19 


6 6 


12 


0% 


1-5% 


28 


36 52 


58 


62 


58 


29 


57 


57 71 43 


43 


28 


41 


53 


61 58 


55 


6-10% 


16 


20 12 


27 


27 


19 


- 


- 


- - 29 


14 


13 


16 


9 


21 27 


18 


11-15% 


4 


4 16 


4 


— 


4 




3 


3 


13 


3 - 


3 


16-20% 1 


4 


- 4 


4 


4 


8 


14 


14 


14 14 14 


14 


6 


3 


6 


6 6 


9 


Over 20% 


8 


8 - 


4 


4 


4 




6 


6 


- 


3 3 


3 




1-3 


n=25 


n= 7 






n= 


32 






4-6 


n 


n=26 








E_ 




n= 7 








n= 


33 





The same reduction in the percentage of students not taking any 
work, as they progress up the grade ladder, is shown in Table 38, which 
presents the distribution of responses for special non-remedial summer 
work (as compared to remedial or repeat work). From Grade four on, more 
than half of the principals report at least some students taking special 
summer work. 



Table 38: Percentage of Grades 1-6 Taking Special Work During Summer 



Percentages in School Type and Grade 



% Grades 

Taking 
Remedial Wk 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 x 5 


6 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


81 


74 


59 


46 42 


46 


57 


57 


57 57 


43 


29 


76 


71 


59 


48 


42 


42 


0% 


1-5% 


11 


19 


30 


42 46 


42 


29 


29 


29 29 


43 


57 


15 


21 


29 


39 


45 


45 


6-10% 


7 


4 


4 


8 8 


8 


- 


- 


- - 


- 


14 


6 


3 


3 


6 


6 


9 


11-15% 


— 


— 


7 


4 A 


4 


- 


- 


- - 


14 


- 


- 


- 


6 


3 


6 


3 


16-20% 




14 


14 


14 14 


- 


• - 


3 


3 


3 


3 


- 


- 


Over 20% 


— 


4 












* 


1-3 


n=27 






n= 


7 








n 


=34 








4-6 , 


n=26 






n= 


7 








n 


=33 








Summer programs are not offered by 25 percent of the public schools 
and by 14 percent of the non-public schools. Of those who do offer cour- 
ses, 32 percent of public schools and 29 percent of non-public schools 
offer repeat courses only. See Table 39. 
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Table 39: Description of Summer Programs (Grade 1-5) 



Description 


Percent 




Public 


NonPublic 


Combined 


Repeat Course onlv 


32 


29 


21 


New work for certain students 


4 


14 


6 


No summe'r program 


25 1 


14 


23 


Repeat & new work for certain students 


4 


14 


6 


Other 


36 


29 


34 




n=28 


n= 7 


n=35 



As can be seen in Table 40, the majority (57 percent) of non- 
public schools have no physical facilities for guidance, and a further 
29 percent have minimal or inadequate facilities. In the public 
schools a majority have minimal or inadequate facilities (63 percent), 
but only 15 percent report no facilities at all. 




Table 40: Adequacy of Physical Facilities for Guidance 





Percent 


Public 


NonPublic 


Combined 


No facilities available 


15 


57 


24 


Minimal or inadequate 


63 


29 1 


56 


About adequate for present needs 


22 


14 


21 




n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 . 



Although the number of books in a library should be related to 
the number of pupils served, to have most meaning, Table 41 shows the 
distribution as it exists in Disctrict of Columbia schools. Since 
some of the public schools are quite large, it is to be expected that 
they would have the larger collections of books (46 percent have 3,000 
or more, while none of the non-public schools have that many). How- 
ever, in relation to the size of the total enrollment in the two types 
of schools (average 365 for non-public and 854 for public) the table 
below must be interpreted as showing no significant difference between 
the two types of schools in terms of the average number of books 
available per pupil, both providing between three to four books. 



Table 41: Number of Books in Library 




Number of Books 


Percent 


Public 


NonPublic 


Combined 


Less than 500 


- 


14 


3 


500-999 


7 


14 


9 / 


1000-1499 


7 


14 1 


9 


1500-1999 


11 


29 


14 


2000-2499 


18 


14 


17 


2500-2999 


11 


14 1 


11 


3000-or more 


46 1 


- 


37 




n=28 


n= 7 


n=35 
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The next five tables, Tables 42 through 46, show the presence 
or absence of various activities for students. Thus, Table 42 shows 
that 71 percent of public and 29 percent of non-public school princi- 
pals reported that their schools had student governments. Non-public 
schools, however, provided more after-school intramural athletics, 
with 29 percent for public and 57 percent for non-public schools, re- 
ported for boys, while 18 percent for public and 29 percent for non- 
public schools were reported for girls (Tables 43 and 44) . Of public 
school principals, 43 percent reported after-school plays, as compared 
to 14 percent for non-public school principals. A majority of both 
types of schools, public and non-public, reported the presence of cul- 
tural programs during the day (75 and 56 percent, respectively). 



Table 42: Presence of Student Government 



Student 

Government 


Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes 


71 


29 


63 1 


No 


29 


71 


37 


00 

CM 
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g 


n= 7 


n=35 



Table 43: Presence of After School Intra- 

mural Athletics for Boys / 



Boys 1 Intrmrl 
Athletics 


Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes 


29 


57 i 


34 


No 


71 


43 


66 


00 

CM 

II 

G 


n= 7 1 


n=35 



Table 44: Presence of After School Intra- 

mural Athletics for Girls 



Gris ’ Intrmrl 
Athletics 


Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes 


18 


29 


20 


No 


82 


71 


80 
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n= 7 


n=35 



Table 45: Presence of After-School Plays 



After-school 

Plays 




Percent 




Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes 


43 


14 


37 


No 


57 


86 


63 




oo 
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n= 7 


n=35 
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Table 46: 



Presence of Special Cultural Pro* 
grains During the Day 



Sp . Dy tme 
Cltrl Pro. 


Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Yes 


75 


57 


71 


No 


25 


43 


29 




n=28 


n= 7 


n=»35 



Program of As expected, Table 47 shows that only 4 percent of public 

religious school principals reported the presence of religious education (by 
education released time) , while 100 percent of non-public schools provided 
such education. This is also reflected in Table 48. 



Religious 

Education 


- 


Percent 


* 


Public 


NonPublic 


Combined 


Yes, within regular 
curriculum 


- 


100 


20 


Yes, by released time, 
for all pupils 


4 


- 


3 


No 


£6 




77 




po 

Csl 

II 

C 


n= 7 


n=35 



Adult 

education 

program 



Public? elementary schools are not widely used to provide for 
adult education. Only 7 percent have adult education programs, but 
43 percent of the non-public schools are used for adult education, 
as shown in Table 48. 



Table 48: 



Use of Buildings for an Adult Education Pro- 
gram (Day or evening) 



Use of Bldgs 
for Adult 
Education 




Percent 




Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Used 


7 


43 


14 


Not used 


93 


57 


86 




00 
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a 


n= 7 


n=35 
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Building 

facilities 



Community 

facilities 









School Environment 

Most of the school facilities are quite old, with 61 percent of 
the public school buildings and 57 percent of the non— public school 
buildings being forty or more years old. In fact, only 18 percent of 
the public and none of the non-public buildings are under ten years 
old, with another 15 and 18 percent, respectively, reported as being 
between ten and twenty-nine years old (Table 49). To complete the 
picture, Table 50 shows that only 25 percent of the public and 43 per- 
cent of the non-public schools have had a major building renovation 
within the last five years . 



Table 49 : Age of the Main Building of the School Plant 







Percent 


Years 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Less than 5 years old 


4 


- 


3 


5-9 years 


14 


- 


11 


10-14 years 


11 


14 


11 


15-19 years 


4 


14 


6 


25-29 years 


4 


- 


3 


30-34 years 


— 


14 


3 


35-39 years 


4 


- 


3 


40 years or more 


61 


57 


60 




n=28 


n= 7 


n=35 



Table 50: Amount of Time Since School Plant Received Last Major 

Renovation 



Time since last 




Percent 




maior renovation 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


Less than 3 years 


21 


- 


17 


3-5 years 


7 


43 


14" 


6-8 years 


21 


— 


17 


9-11 years 


14 


14 


14 


12-14 years 


7 


- 


6 


21 or more years 


4 


- 


3 


Has never had major renovation 


25 


43 


29 


J n=28 


n= 7 


n=35 



The following table (Table 51) refers to community facilities 
readily available to the students. Even though all of those schools 
are located within Washington, D.C., there is a great deal of differ- 
ence as to accessibility of these facilities. Only 81 percent of 
public school principals and 57 percent of non-public school princi- 
pals felt that public libraries were readily available. In the same 
order (public and non— public) , 48 and 57 percent felt that a museum 
was readily available, while only 33 and 57 percent felt that con- 
certs were available for their students. 
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Neighbor- 

hood 

description 



Home 

Environ- 

ment: 

Language 



Table 51: Community Facilities Available to 

Students 





Facilities 




Percent 




Available 


Public 


NonPublic 


Combined 




Public Library 


81 


57 


76 




Museum 


48 


57 


50 




Concerts 


33 


57 


38 


Pblc lbrars 


vO 

CM 

II 

e 


n= 7 I 


n=33 


Msms & Cncrts 


CM 

II 

e 


n= 7 j 


n=34 



A description of the types of residences served by the two 
groups of schools is reported for the two groups of principals in 
Table 52. Twelve percent of the schools serve "low-cost homes"; 

3 percent, "low-rental apartments"; 21 percent, "low- income 
areas"; and 9 percent "public housing" for a total of 45 percent. 
Only nine percent, over all, serve expensive housing (that is, 11 
percent of the public schools and none of the non-public schools) . 

Table 52: Economic Level of Residences Served By School 



Description of 
Residences 


‘ .. Percent ' 


Public 


NonPublic 


Combined 


Expensive private homes 


11 


— 


9 


Moderate-priced homes 


19 


29 


21 


Low-cost homes 


15 


— 


12 


High-rental apartments 


4 


- 


3 


Low-rental apartments 


4 


— 


3 


Low-income areas 


19 


29 


21 


About equally apartments and homes 


19 


43 


24 


Public housing 


11 


— 


9 




n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 



The responses to a question about languages other than English 
spoken in the home are presented in Table 53a. This table shows that 
56 percent of public school principals and 14 percent of non— public 
school principals reported that none of their students came from homes 
where a second language was spoken. Estimates of the actual percentages 
are presented in Table 53b. 

Table 53a: Percentage of Principals Indicating Proportion of Students 

from Homes Where One or More Languages other Than English Spoken 





Percent 


Public 


Non-public 


Combined 


None 


56 


14 


47 


1-9% 


33 


86 


44 


10-19% 


7 


— 


6 


20-29% 


4 


- 


3 




CM 

II 

C 


n= 7 


n=34 
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Studies by 
Citizens ’ 
Groups 




Table 53b: 



Estimates of Percentages of Schools Where Students Have 
Languages Other Than English Spoken 



Public 


Non-Public 


Total 


3.7% 


4.3% 


3.9% 



Studies of the schools by citizens’ groups within the last three 
years were reported by about 15 percent for both groups of principals 
(Table 54) . 



Table 54: Occurrence of a School Study By Any 

Citizens’ Groups Within The Last Three Years 



Study by Citi- 
zens ’ Group 




Percent 




Public 


Non-public 


Total 


Yes 


15 


14 


15 


No 


85 


86 


85 




n=27 


n= 7 


n=34 



A SCALE OF AUTONOMY OR INDEPENDENCE OF ACTION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

In order to help evaluate the principals’ effect on the learn- 
ing process of individual children, it is important to be able to assess 
the freedom principals possess to make decisions affecting the school 
environment. Therefore, many items were written on various areas of 
responsibility in the hope that these would form a scale. The areas 
covered were: 



1 . 


Buying supplies 


3 


items 


2. 


Selecting texts 


4 


items 


3. 


Evaluating teachers 


3 


items 


4. 


Selecting teachers 


3 


items 


5. 


Selecting non-teaching personnel 


3 


items 


6. 


Changing curriculum 


4 


items 


7. 


Recruiting teachers 


5 


items 


8. 


Handling special programs 


4 


items 


9. 


Transferring unsatisfactory teachers 


3 


items 
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10. Transferring unsatisfactory 

instructional aides 3 items 



11. Transferring unsatisfactory clerks 3 items 

12. Transferring unsatisfactory custodians 3 items 

Each of these items was scored one or zero* with the value one 
going to those items which were judged to be an "independent or de- 
centralized" response. Of the forty-one items, all but eleven items 
had yes responses so scored. The individual response patterns were 
then totaled for each respondent and item analysis carried out, with 
the distribution dichotomized at the median of the scores (23 and 
below = low; 24 and above = high) . The items and their difficulty 
(p) levels and phi coefficients are presented below. 

Please answer yes or ne to each item given below: 



1. As principal, I: 



IbI 


Phi 




(Scoring Key) 


.63 


.08 


May buy whatever supplies I think the school needs as 
long as I stay within my budget allotment 


1. Yes I No 


.34 


.22 


May buy only certain types of s - -lies without get- 
ting prior approval * 


2. Yes 1 No 


.66 


.38 


Must have prior approval for any purchasing of 
supplies 


3. Yes No 1 



2. As principal, I: 



.11 -.01 



1.00 .00 
.03 -.18 
1.00 .00 



May select any texts I wish, as long as there are 

sufficient funds 

May select texts only from an approve, but large list 
May select texts only from a narrowly prescribed list 
May state my need for texts and they will be selected 
for me 



4. Y es 1 N o 

5 . Yes I N o. 

6. Yes I N o 

7. Yes No I 



3. As principal, I: 



.31 -.14 



.54 .26 

1.00 .00 



Have sole responsibility for evaluation of the tea- 
chers in my school 8. 

Share major responsibility with a supervisor from the 
central office in the evaluation of the teachers in 
my school 9. 

Have only minor responsibility for the evaluation of 
the teachers in my school - 10. 



Yes I No 



Yes I N o 

Yes No I 



4. As principal, I have the responsibility to: 



.23 .39 



Select and screen applicants for any teacher* s post 
in my school 11. Yes I N o 
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.26 .44 

.91 -.09 


Set qualifications for any vacant teaching post in 
Place teachers wherever I think they will be of most 


12. YesJ 

13. Yes_J 


[__No 

L_No 










5. 


As principal, I have the responsibility to: 






.06 .24 


Select and screen applicants for any non-teaching 


14. Yes_ 


I_No 


.20 .20 


post m my scnoox. 

Set qualifications for any vacant non-teaching post 


15. Yes_ 


I_.No 


.66 .14 


Place non-teaching personnel wherever I think they 


16. Yes_ 


I_No 




will be of most neip to my 






6. 


As principal, I have the authority to: 


* »* 




.29 .24 


Make whatever changes in the curriculum my staff and 


17. Yes_ 


I_No 


.74 .08 


Make moderate departures from the established 


18. Yes_ 


I No 


.77 .02 


Make only minor departures from the established 


19. Yes. 


No I 


.86 .09 


curriculum. »••••••«*••••••••••**** 

Make no changes in the established curriculum with- 


20. Yes. 


No I 




out getting prior apt-i-ovai 






7. 

.43 .26 

.20 .49 


As principal, it is my responsibility to: 


21. Yes. 


I No 


Interview and screen all applicants for teaching . 


22. Yes. 


I No 


.14 .23 


Select teachers from a small group of referred 


23. Yes. 


I No 


.89 .14 


C3nfllfl3 C68 »»»»•••••••••••••••••••* 

Decide where teachers placed in my school will serve 


24. Yes. 


I No 


.43 .38 


Accept placement of teachers made in the central 


25. Yes. 


No I 


8. 


As principal, I: 






.91 .11 


Initiate special programs for the children in my 


26. Yes 


I No 


.71 ,14 

.86 .09 

.74 .08 


Approve or disapprove any special programs suggested 

for the children in my school 

Coordinate any special programs to be put in my schl 
Must accept whatever special programs are put into 


27. Yes 

28. Yes 

29. Yes 


I No 

I No 

No I 
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9. As principal, 1: 

.09 .30 May transfer or dismiss any teacher whose performance 

is unsatisfactory 30. Ye s I N o 

97 .18 May recommend transfer or dismissal of any teacher 

whose performance is unsatisfactory 31. Ye s I N o 

94 .25 Have little to say about the transfer or dismissal of 

any teacher whose performance is unsatisfactory 32. Ye s N o I 

10. As principal, I: 

.49 May transfer or dismiss any instructional aide whose 

performance is unsatisfactory 33. Ye s I N o 

.02 May recommend transfer or dismissal of any 

instructional aide whose performance is unsatisfactory 34. Yes I N o 

>32 Have little to say about the transfer or dismissal of 

any instrctnl aide whose prfrmnce is unsatisfactory.. 35. Yes No I 

11. As principal, I: 

,40 May transfer or dismiss any clerk or secretary whose 

performance is unsatisfactory 36. Yes I N o 

23 May recommend transfer or dismissal of any clerk or 

secretary whose performance is unsatisfactory 37. Yes I N o 

25 Have little to say about the transfer or dismissal 

of clerk or secy with unsatisfactory performance.... 38. Yes N o I 

12. As principal, I: 

00 .00 May transfer or dismiss any custodian whose perfor- 
mance is unsatisfactory 39. Yes I N o 

97 .18 May recommend transfer or dismissal of any custodian 

whose performance is unsatisfactory 40. Ye s I N o 

83 -.14 Have little to say about the transfer or dismissal of 

any custodian whose performance is unsatisfactory... 41. Yes No I 



,14 

86 

94 



It is interesting to note that at least some principals can 
transfer or dismiss teachers (.09), instructional aides (.20), clerks 
or secretaries (.14), but none can transfer or dismiss a custodian. 

The overall Kuder-Richardson 20 reliability was .58, while the 
K-R 21 was only .20. 

Since phi coefficients reflect the discriminatory power of an 
item, and the value of phi is severely limited when the marginals bet- 
come too extreme (under .10 and over .90), items with these marginals 
were dropped from further consideration, and a second analysis was run 
without those items with extreme marginals, and phi coefficients com- 
puted for the remaining 27 items. A different subset of eleven items 
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was then selected as a scale and rerun. The Item statistics are given 
below: 



Item 


Old # 


m 


Phi 


1 


3 


.66 


.74 


2 


4 


.11 


-.01 


3 


9 


.54 


.37 


4 


11 


.23 


.53 


5 


12 


.26 


.44 


6 


15 


.20 


.34 


7 


20 


.86 


.09 


8 


25 


.43 


.61 


9 


29 


.71 


.40 


10 


33 


.20 


.34 


11 


36 


.14 


.40 



The K-R (20) reliability was .75 and the K-R (21) was .63. 

Since items 2 and 7 (old numbers 4 and 20) have quite low phi's, 
they were dropped and a third analysis run. 

The final analysis of the nine items was run, giving a K-R (20) 
reliability of .79 and a K-R (21) reliability of .71. The item statis- 
tics are presented below. 







As 


principal, I: 








IeI 


Phi 








Key 


Old 


.66 


.74 




1. 


Must have prior approval for any purchasing of. 


.Yes_ 


_ No 1 


3 










supplies 








.54 


.37 




2. 


Share major responsibility with a supervisor 








• 








from the central office in the evaluation of the 














teachers in my school 




I No 


9 






As 


principal, 1: 








.23 


.53 




3. 


Select and screen applicants for any 
















teacher's post in my school 




I No 


11 


.26 


.44 




4. 


Set qualifications for any vacant teaching 
















post in my school 




I No 


12 


.20 


.34 




5. 


Set qualifications for any vacant non-teaching 
















post in my school 




I No 


15 


.43 


.61 




6. 


Accept placement of teachers made in the 
















central office 




No I 


25 


.71 


.40 




7. 


Must accept whatever special programs are put 
















into my school 




No 1 


29 






As 


principal, I: 









.20 


.34 


8. 


May transfer or dismiss any instructional aide 
whose performance is unsatisfactory 


.Yes I No 


.14 


.40 


9. 


May transfer or dismiss any clerk or secretary 
whose performance is unsatisfactory 


.Yes I No 



33 

36 
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The above procedure of selecting items for a scale capitalizes 
on chance variations that exist in a single sample, and the scale will 
be cross-validated on a different sample of elementary school princi- 
pals, including as wide a distribution of school systems as possible. 

It is possible, however, to investigate the validity of this 
scale for our sample of thirty-five respondents. Since the selection 
of items was done without regard to any external criterion, as esti- 
mate of validity would be the correlation of the total score to such 
criterion, even using the norming sample. The sample was composed of 
twenty-eight public school principals and seven non-public school 
principals. From a knowledge of the District of Columbia public pub- 
lic school system, it is reasonable to call it "centralized" and to 
call the non-public schools, by comparison, "decentralized." Thus 
the scale should distinguish between the two types of schools. 

The distribution of scores for the test was: 

Score Frequency 

0 2 

1 6 

2 8 

3 6 

4 4 

5 2 

6 2 

7 1 

8 3 

9 1 

When a two-by-two table is developed, the phi coefficient is 
an estimate of the validity of the scale. 

1. Let scores 0 - 4 be called low, and scores 5 to 9 
be called high. 





Low 


High 




Public 


26 


2 


28 


Non-public 


0 


7 


7 




26 


9 1 


35 



and b = .85, an excellent validity. 

A further analysis of the data was made to see if the items 
formed a Guttman scale. It was found that items 2 and 5 should be 
dropped. When they were dropped, the Guttman scale patterns was as 
follows : 
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Item Number 



Score 


7 


1 


6 


4, 


3 


8 


9 


Freauency 


7 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


! 4 


6 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




1 


5 1 




x ! 




X 


X 


X 


X 


1 


4 | 


X 


X 


X 




X 






1 


4 


X 


X 




X 


X 






1 


3 


X 


X 


X 










6 


3 


X 


X 




X 








1 


3 1 


X 




X 






X 




1 


2 1 


X 


X 












4 


2 


X 




X 










1 


2 




X 


X 










1 


1 


X 














5 


1 




X 












3 


1 








X 








1 


0 ~ 1 
















4 


P 


.71 


.66 


.43 


so 

CM 

• 


.23 | .20 | 


r .i4i 



K-R (20) reliability for these seven items « .811 
K-R (21) reliability for these seven items - .73 
Validity coefficient, » .91 





0-3 


4-7 




Public 


27 


. .1 


28 


Non-public 


0 


7 1 


7 




27 


8 


35 



CR=*1- 



13 

7"x“35 



.947 



Gut t man 
1 - 



*s Coefficient of Reproducibility « 

tt Errors <947 

If Items x it Respondents 
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APPENDIX 



The treatment of the data in this report is, of course, only 
a sample estimate and is subject to sampling fluctuations. To get 
an idea of the possible magnitude of error that could be involved in 
this type of estimation, let us compute the standard error for the 

worst case (i.e., when the estimated percent, or proportion, is 
fifty). 




where N 



= \ 1 


I N - n . 


pq 


\J 


N - 1 


n 



= number in population 



n = number in sample 
p = estimated proportion 

Thus, for a popu- 
lation of 140, and 
a sample size of 35, 
with p - .5 (50%) 





— * * 5 “ ^05394 - .073 



e n + w U n4o^ he 95 Pf rcent confidence limits would be approximately 
.50 - 2 (.073) or .354 to .646. This means that there is a 95 per- 

cent probability that any sample figure we find for the total sample 
group that is 50 percent, would not be lower than 35 percent or higher 
than 65 percent in the total population. The chart below has some 
reference figures that will help to evaluate the data in this report. 



Sample Estimate 

% 


95 percent 
Lower Limit 


confidence limits 

Upper Limit 


10 


00 


20 


20 


08 


32 


30 


17 


43 


40 


26 


54 


50 


35 


65 


60 


46 


74 


70 


57 


83 


80 


68 


92 


90 


80 


100 



To evaluate the differences that appear between our samples from 
the two populations of elementary school principals, note that, under 
the null hypothesis, the proporti '.s favoring an issue are the same for 
both groups (Ho: ‘rr ' ± -«< : 7T). Both sample proportions, Pl and Po 

are unbiased estimators of tne population parameter and the^best ^ 
estimate of^p comes from a pooling of the two samples. Then: 
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P 1 - p 2 



p(i-p) ( i + i 



where: 



y l + y 2 » where V 1 

ni + ri2 



number yes in Sample 1. 



To find a rough approximation of the smallest difference 
that would be statistically significant with a Type One error of 
.05 or less, take the case where the standard error is greatest* 

namely, when p - .5. Then, letting Z be approximately equal to’ 
two (2), we have 



2* / ,5(.5) 1 + 1 

IB 7 * P 1 “ P 1 



an< * *042 » least difference significant 
at .05. If we wish to use the finite correction term here also 

p i - p i " - 42 “E? 

and the smallest significant difference = .037. 




mmm 
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Chapter 8 






Three Views of the Teacher Aide 



John Bish 

Central Atlantic Regional Educational Laboratory 

Perhaps the most important issue requiring agreement between 
teachers and teacher aides is that of the teacher aide's 
role. Indeed, agreement on this point is critical to the 
effective use of non-professionals in the classroom , Prin- 
cipals , teachers, and teacher aides ha,ve differing percepts 
regarding this matter. It is important to study these 
differences in the interest of promoting good working re- 
lationships between teachers and teacher aides „ In order 
to respond to this need selected groups of principals, 
teachers, and teacher aides in the District of Columbia 
were questioned regarding eight categories of teacher aide 
activities : . (1) planning the classroom program; (2) gath- 
ering materials for learning ; (3) working with resources 
the teacher has selected; (4) preparing materials the tea- 
cher has selected; (5) working with small groups or indi- 
viduals as directed by the teacher; (6) clerical work; 

(?) on-going, activities; (8) other non-instructional acti- 
vities. Principals and teachers turned out to be 
virtually in agreement on preferred roles for teacher 
aides, while the aides themselves differed markedly in 
interpreting their roles. The problem of aides acting as 
substitute teachers is highlighted and nine major ques- 
tions regarding the teacher aide role are raised. 

^ oft® were to list in priority order the issues about which 
there should be agreement between the teacher and the teacher aide, 
the "nature of the task to be performed by the aide" would surely 
rank among the highest. Indeed, radically different views about 
the nature of the aide’s role between the "helped" and the "helper" 
would result in, at best, a poor relationship between the two, and 
at worst, the elimination of the aide from the classroom. 

During the Spring of 1968, as a part of the larger study exam- 
ined in this anthology, data regarding the role of the teacher aide 
were obtained from teachers, principals and teacher aides employed 
in public and parochial elementary schools in Washington, D. C. 

The primary purpose of the study was to investigate the current role 
of the teacher aide in terms of what the three groups thought the 
teacher aide’s role should be and then to examine the percepts of 
each group relative to the other two. 

This study was prompted, in part, by a number of informal 
comments made to the investigator by teachers, principals and tea- 
cher aides with whom he had spoken in the Washington metropolitan 
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area. For example, principals indicated in at least two cases 
that "teachers often find it difficult to plan activities for 
the teacher aide" and that "they often resist turning over any 
direct instructional responsibilities to the teacher aide." 
Teachers indicated on several occasions that their aides were 
"not qualified to perform instructional duties" and at the same 
time "resented being asked to perform such quasi-custodial tasks 
as erasing and cleaning of blackboards, straightening up chairs 
and desks, supervising youngsters in the lavatories, etc." 

Several teacher aides suggested that the teachers saw them as 
rivals for the attention of the children and that "the teacher 
wants a maid or a baby sitter rather than an aide. 

The point which is important here is not the nature of the 
specific differences regarding the teacher aide’s role, as in- 
formally articulated by selected non representative individuals. 
Rather, it is that there seem to be major differences in the per- 
cepts of what the teacher aide’s role should be. These differ- 
ences would appear to get in the way of a good working relation 
ship between the teacher and teacher aide, and they may be 
sufficiently widespread among principals, teachers, and aides 
to warrant their systematic study. 

In order to look at this issue in an orderly way, selected 
groups of teachers, principals and teacher aides in the District 
of Columbia were asked to indicate which specific activities 
(within eight general categories shown in summary Table 1 be- 
low, page 4) they felt that the teacher aides should be per- 
forming. 

One hundred and sixty nine or 94.6 per cent of all teacher 
aides in the District of Columbia public schools participated in 
the study. Therefore, one might reasonably assume that the sum- 
mary percentages indicated in all tables and figures indeed re- 
flect the attitudes of the teacher aides as a total group. 

The elementary school principals questioned in this study 
represented a 25% proportional stratified random sample of pub- 
lic and Catholic parochial principals in Washington, D.C. This 
involved twenty-eight public school principals and seven paro- 
chial school principals, a total of thirty-five. This sample 
can also be considered representative of the total group. 

However, the thirty- three teachers from whom data was ob- 
tained were from two schools only; one public and one parochial. 
While there is no reason to believe that these teachers are 
different in any general way from the large majority of teachers 
in the District of Columbia, there is no attempt here to assume 
that this population of teachers is necessarily representative 

Prior to a detailed description of the data, perhaps some 
general comments are in order regarding the summary. 
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I. The principals and teachers are virtually in complete 
agreement regarding the kinds of duties teacher aides should 
perform. 

II. The principals and teachers generally agree that the 
teacher aides should perform all of the duties represented in 
the eight categories. 

III. The teacher aides view their role very differently from 
the teachers or the principals. 

IV. The teacher aides are uniformly negative about perform- 
ing all of the duties represented by the eight categories. That 
is, in all but one category, fewer than half of the aides felt 
that they should be performing the particular duty concerned. 

It is interesting to note that they seem to be more positive 
about duties related to direct instructional activities, e.g., 
gathering materials for learning (53%) and preparing materials 
the teacher has selected (45.2%) than for non-ins true tional 
tasks, e.g., clerical work (27.5%) and non- ins true tional acti- 
vities (23.2%). The average percentage of teacher aides who 
felt that they should be performing the duties in ail the major 
categories was 32%. 

V. The teachers and principals apparently view the aides 
as "junior teachers" or "assistant teachers" as the great 
majority of the teachers and principals feel that the aides 
should be performing a number of rather direct instructional 
activities. This will be clearer as we examine in greater de- 
tail the responses in the subdivisions of each category. 

Table I (see next page) shows the summary percepts of teachers, 
principals and teacher aides regarding the kinds of duties tea- 
cher aides should perform. The reader will note that Table I 
is followed by Figures 1 through 11, which present these data 
in greater detail, by category: 
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TABLE I: Summary Data 





Work of the Teacher Aide 


N=(33) 

Teacher 


N=(35) 

Principal 


1 

N«(169) 

T. Aide 


I 


Planning the classroom program: 


% 

84 


% 

85 


% 

24.5 


II 


Gathering materials for learning 


80 


88 


53 


III 


Working with resources the teacher 
has selected: 


75.5 


77.8 


27.4 


IV 


Preparing materials the teacher 
has selected: 


82.8 


90.8 


45.2 


V 


Working with small groups or individ- 
uals as directed by the teacher in: 
a. Listening and viewing 


80 


88 


36.8 




b. Speaking 


80.8 


80 


39.3 




c. Providing for student experience 


68.2 


89.8 


40.5 




d. Reading 


82.6 


94 


23 




e. Writing 


74.2 


87.2 


17.5 




f. Developing study skills 


85.8 


91.3 


21.3 




g. Dramatics, Role-plaving 


88.9 


86 


38 




h. Physical Education 


95 


93.3 


35.7 




i. Educational games involving skills 


57 


93.3 


35.7 


VI 


Clerical Work 


83.3 


89.7 


27.5 


VII 


On-going Activities 


69.7 


85.2 


19.5 


VIII , 


Other non-instructional Activities 


75.7 


93.3 


23.2 
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Instructional Duties 



FIGURE 1: Planning the Classroom Program (Category I) 



a. Planning with teacher for small 
group work 


Teachers 


Principal 


T. Aides 


00 


frS 00 

00 


% 

24 


b. Recording direction or plans for 
children’s work on charts, black- 
board, dittos 


84 


82 


25 



Here teachers and principals indicate an interest in having the 
teacher aide participate directly in the planning of small group in- 
struction, although the nature of such planning is unclear. Both 
groups show an interest in having the teacher aide record such plans 
in appropriate places. Three-fourths of the teacher aides showed no 
interest in performing such activities. 



FIGURE 2: Gathering Materials for Learning (Category II) 



Teachers 


Principal 


T. Aides 


a. Books, pamphlets 


% 

72 


% 

85 


% 

75 


b. Tapes, films f filmstrips, 
slides, projectors, etc. 


81 


88 


50 


c. Games, puzzles, specimens 

(e.g., plants, animals, minerals, 
etc.) mathematics, blocks, sticks, 
physical education equipment 


87 


91 


34 



Teacher aides showed considerable interest, agreeing with teachers 
and principals, in gathering such things as books and pamphlets, less 
interest in gathering audio-visual materials, and least interest in 
gathering other instruction-related materials. The indicated interest 
here may be more a function of the teacher aides’ awareness of what 
books and pamphlets are, relative to the other materials, than an 
unwillingness to actually gather or collect the other kinds of 
instructional materials. 
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FIGURE 3: Working with Resources the Teacher has Selected 

(Category III) 



a. Arranging for community persons to 
come in for specific situations 


Teachers 


Principal 


T Aides 


% 

42 


% 

So 

51 


% 

52 


b. Writing for free and inexpensive 
materials 


78 


66 


10 


c. Ordering audio-visual eauipment 


72 


74 


13 


d. Setting up and operating 
audio-visual equipment 


97 


89 


45 


e. Filling out forms for suoDlies 


81. 8 


91 


30 


f. Handling, storing and giving out 
books, materials, and supplies, 
audio-visual eauipment. etc. 


90.9 


86 


16 


gj — Setting up and keeping resource file 


66.7 


88 


26 



The teachers and principals generally agree that aides should ar- 
range, order, set up and handle resources for learning and again in 
general, the aides do not agree. A careful perusal of Figure 3 sug- 
gests at least two points which are worthy of special attention. 
First, aides as a group are more interested in arranging for commu- 
nity persons to come into the school than they are in arranging for 
other teaching resources. Conversely, teachers and principals seem 
less enthusiastic about this task for teacher aides than they do 
about other teacher aide activities. Second, only 10% of thp tea- 
cher aides indicated that they should be writing for materials. 

This could well be a function of their individual backgrounds and 
academic histories. 
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FIGURE 4: 



Preparing 

materials 



Preparing Materials the Teacher has Selected 
(Category IV) 



a. Collecting, organizing and 
mounting pictures 


Teachers 


Principal 


T. Aides 


% 

84.8 


% 

86 


% 

62 


b. Making transparencies 


66.7 


86 


16 


c. Preparing taped materials 
for children to use 


57.6 


82 


25 


d. Typing and duplicating materials 


100 


97 


38 


e. Preparing and setting up bulletin 
boards and table displays 


90.9 


94 


65 


f. Preparing art materials 


97 


100 


65 



Again, the teachers and principals tend to agree regarding the 
aides' responsibilities in this area. The aides also feel, though to 
a lesser degree, that they should be organizing and mounting pictures, 
preparing bulletin boards, table displays and art materials. They are 
least interested in making transparencies and preparing taped materials. 

Section V of the inventory to which the three groups responded is of 
particular significance in that it related to teacher aide activities 
which involve direct relationships with students in support of the 
instructor. 



FIGURE 5: Working with Small Groups or Individuals as directed 

by the Teacher (Category V) 



► 

a. Listening and Viewing 


Teachers 


Principal 


T. Aides 


1. Operating tape recorder, film 
projector or record player 


% 

97 


% 

94 


% 

85 


2. Supervising children at listen- 
ing and viewing centers 


100 


94 


18 


3. Playing listening games 
with children 


93.9 


91 


41 


4. Previewing visuals before they 
are used 


57.6 


76 


40 


5. Preparing introductions to 
audio-visual materials 


51.5 


85 


0 
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Interestingly, all three groups agree that the aides should 
be operating the projectors, tape recorders, etc., this being one j 

of the few areas where such agreement was noted. It is also im- 
portant to note that none of the aides felt they should be "pre- 
paring introductions to audio-visual materials." This activity 
obviously implies the writing of or "creation" of materials, a 
task apparently rejected by the aides. On the other hand, over j 

50 percent of the teachers and 85 percent of the principals felt j 

aides should be doing this. This represents one of the most 
striking differences in percepts of the three groups regarding 
the aides' responsibility for producing instructional materials. 

■f 

FIGURE 6: Working with Small Groups or Individuals as directed 



bv the Teacher (Cont'd Category V) 



b . Sneaking 


Teachers 


Principals 


T. Aides 


1. Helping child prepare 
an oral report 


% 

66.7 


% 

80 


% 

22 


2. Helping child tell a story using 
flannel board, movie, puppets, 
etc. 


84.8 


80 


35 


3. Taping children's discussions 
speaking and reading 


90.9 


80 


61 



A pattern, similar to the one illustrated in Figure 5, is noted 
here (i.e., the aides seem reluctant to get involved in helping in 
the area of speaking except in the mechanical process of tape record- 
ing discussions.) 
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FIGURE 7: Working with Small Groups or Individuals as 

directed by the Teacher (Cont’d Category V) 



c. Providing for student experiences Teachers Principals T. Aides 



1. Arranging field trips 


% 

42.4 


% 

80 


% 

80 


2. Accompanying teacher and 
children on trips 


100 


97 


33 


3. Gathering science materials 


81.8 


86 


9 


4. Helping children with project 
work 


90.9 


94 


22 


5. Helping children to share 
their experiences 


87.9 


91 


8 


6. Helping children to ob- 
serve weather, plants, ani- 
mals, etc. to see if chan- 
ges have taken place , 


6 


91 


90.9 , 



Principals and aides appear to agree regarding the aide’s respon- 
sibility for arranging field trips (note item 1). However, less than 
50 percent of the teachers feel this is an activity appropriate for 
the aides. 
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FIGURE 8: 



Working with Small Groups or Individuals as directed 
by the Teacher (Cont'd Categories Vd through Vi) 



1. Reading and telling stories 
to small groups 


% ; % 

87.9 94 


% 

10 


2. Listening to a child read 


i 72.7 


97 


32 


3. Helping check books in and 
out of a classroom library 


* 

t 

i 

i 

87.9 


96 


20 


4. Helping a child to choose 
a book 


81.8 


89 


30 


e. Writing 

1. Helping a child to practice 
handwriting after a lesson 


81.9 


91 


36 


2. Helping a child with creative 
writing after a lesson 


66.7 


89 


9 


3. Recording a story told by 
a child 


81.8 


89 


6 


4. Recording an experience 
chart or group story 


66.7 


80 


I 3 


f. Developing Study Skills 

1. Setting up necessary learning 
materials 


84.8 


86 


19 


2. Helping children to use 

dictionaries, reference books, 
library books, pictures, etc. 


81.8 


94 


32 


3. Following up with individual 
children after lessons pre- 
sented by teacher 


90.9 


94 


13 


g. Dramatics, Role-playing 

1. Helping children to use puppets 
to present a skit, etc. 


90.9 


89 


67 
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FIGURE (Cont’d) 



Teachers Principals T. Aides 



2. Helping one child to per- 
form in music, dance, etc. 


% 

87.9 


% 

86 


% 

18 


3. Helping children to drama- 
tize selected stories 


87.9 


83 


29 



h . Physical Education 



1. Supervising indoor and 
outdoor activities 


90.9 


94 


53 


2. Helping with motor acti- 
vities such as skipping 


97 


89 


43 


3. Helping with motor acti- 
vities such as progres- 
sing from left to right, 
manipulating objects, 
cutting, pasting, etc. 


97 


97 


11 



i. Educational games involving skills such as: 



1 . 


Speaking 


51.5 


83 


2 1 


2-. 


Spelling 


72.7 


89 


43 


3. 


Phonics 


78.8 


86 


79 


4. 


Mathematics 


81.8 


86 


46 


5. 


Listening 


0 


91 


31 



A perusal of the subcategories shown in Figures 5 through 8 
yields information very similar to that discussed earlier. .Essen- 
tially, teachers and principals feel that aides should be very active 
in supporting individual or small groups of youngsters in direct in- 
structional activities while the aides themselves generally feel that 
these are activities which they should not perform. 
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FIGURE 9 : Clerical Work (Category VI) 





Teachers 


Principal 


T. Aides 


a. Correcting papers in math, 
spelling, etc. 


% 1 

93.9 


% 

86 


% 

18 


b. Keeping attendance and 
other records 


78.8 


97 


37 


c. Recording test results 


78.8 


85 


33 


d. Gathering materials for 
child’s folder 


81.8 


91 


22 



Teachers and principals indicate a generally high interest in hav- 
ing the teacher aide perform the selected clerical tasks, while on the 
other hand, the aides indicate a generally low interest. It is worthy 
of note, however, that approximately twice as many aides (37%) feel 
that they should be "keeping attendance" than feel they should be cor- 
recting papers (18%) . 



FIGURE 10 : On-going Activities (Category VII) 



Teachers Principal T. Aides 



a. Gathering material selected by 
the teacher for social studies 
and science units 


% 

93.9 


% 

94 


% 

34 


b. Typing and duplicating a 
student newspaper 


75.8 


86 


12 


c. Organizing and supervising club 
activities equipment 


42.4 


63 


14 


d. Training students to run audio- 
visual equipment 


36.4 


83 


26 


e. Helping children to make up work 


84.8 


94 


25 


f. Helping children with practice work 
given bv the teacher 


94.8 


91 


6 



There are perhaps one or two exceptions here, to the pattern es- 
tablished in the other Figures. The teachers and principals disagree 
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to some extent over the aides’ supervision of students' club ac- 
tivities. In general, the principals see this as something the 
aide should be doing, (63%), while less than half the teachers feel 
that this responsibility should be performed by the teacher aide. 

It is also interesting to note that only 6% of the teacher aides 
feel that they should be "helping children with practice work given 
by the teacher." 



FIGURE 11 : Other Non-instructional Activities (Category VIII) 







Teachers 


Principals 


T. Aides 


a. 


Housekeeping 


% 

69.7 


00 ^ 
00 


% 

13 


b. 


Fixing the places where 
children work and play 


84.8 


94 


23 


c. 


Displaying childrens’ work 


84.4 


91 


46 


d. 


Collecting money 


87.9 


94 


22 


e. 


Giving first aid 


78.8 


88 


38 


f . 


Helping children with wraps 


72.7 


97 


13 


g- 


Contacting parents 


30.3 


94 


25 


h. 


Supervising playground, cafeteria, 
bus loading, study groups, etc. 


93.9 


100 


29 


i» 


Helping in the school library, 
office, etc. 


78.8 


94 


0 



The data in the above Figure speaks for itself. Teachers and prin- 
cipals see the teacher aide as performing various kinds of housekeeping, 
while the aides with two possible exceptions, e.g, displaying children’s 
work and giving first aid, show virtually no interest. It is worth 
noting that none of the aides felt they should be helping the school 
library office, etc. 

In reviewing the information categories above one is able to ob- 
tain a considerable amount of data regarding how the three groups view 
the role of the aide. Indeed, this kind of instrument could easily be 
completed by the principal and faculty of any school and then the data 
be used as a partial basis for planning an aide program. However, a 
word of caution regarding the kind of information which is used as a 
basis for planning is appropriate. Often we fail to think through 
exactly what kinds of questions we want to ask and then (more impor- 
tantly) what we are going to do with the answers when we get them. In 
other words, information is only as valuable as the use to which it 
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is put. For example, when the author was administering the 
questionnaire to the aides, one aide mentioned that we had failed 
to ask the most important question (i.e., most important to the 
aides), namely: "How much time do the aides spend as full time 

substitutes for the teacher in the classroom"? The aides were 
(verbally) requested to estimate the number of days per week they 
were assigned to substitute for the teacher. Table II presents 
the results of this question. 



Table II 



Number and percent ot teacher aides 
who were regularly assigned by 
principals as substitute teachers 



Average Frequency 
of Assignment 


Number 


* 

Percent 


Once or twice per week 


91 


54 


Three or four times 
per week 


36 


21.5 


Five times per week 


5 


3 


No comment 


36 


21.5 



A quick glance at Table II shows that over half the teacher 
aides (54 percent) are spending up to 40 percent of their time 
assuming what amounts to complete instructional responsibility for 
children. Another view of the Table indicates that over 75 percent 
of the teacher aides were spending at least one day per week as 
substitute teachers. This data is perhaps not as startling as it 
might appear at first glance, particularly when one considers the 
difficulty school administrators in large cities have when attempt- 
ing to locate competent substitute teachers. On the other hand, it 
is startling when one considers what appears to be a threefold 
dilemma, e.g., (1) regular substitutes for many center city schools 
are difficult if not impossible to find; (2) the teacher aides are 
available and are used as often as not; and (3) the teacher aides 
questioned feel that they should not be performing most of the 
duties which are, by definition, part of the task of the substi- 
tute teacher. This particular issue is not an easy one to resolve 
and no instant remedy is immediately obvious; however, the first 
step in its resolution is awareness of it as a problem. Indeed, 
the need for accurate description of problems and methods of col- 
lecting information about them has been the primary issue to which 
this chapter has been directed. 
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Major questions 
regarding 
teacher aides 



Major questions which should be resolved prior to the 
institution of an aide program. 

(1) What tasks are the teacher aides expected to perform? 

(2) Are all the aides to be used the same way or are some to 
be used for clerical work, some for instructional acti- 
vities, some for playground supervision, etc? 

(3) What kinds of agreements among teachers and principals 
regarding the tasks of the teacher aides are necessary 
prior to the use of teacher aides in the classroom? 

(4) What are the most appropriate criteria to be used for 
the selection of teacher aides? 

(5) How directly should the teacher and principal partici- 
pate in the selection of the aides? 

(6) What should be the nature of the local school orienta- 
tion and training of aides (we are concerned here with 
directly informing the aides about the nature of their 
task) so as to reduce variance between their percepts 
and those of teachers and administrators regarding what 
duties should be performed? 

(7) Should teachers and principals be given training in 
the effective use of the aide? 

(8) Should the teachers and the aides have a mutual train- 
ing experience prior to the beginning of the school 
year? 

(9) How can the principal and teacher develop a monitoring 
or evaluation system to determine if the aides’ pro- 
gram is accomplishing its objectives? 

The ultimate question may be: on what information base 

can the principal and teacher answer these questions and, 

then, what are some ways these answers can be operationally 

translated into a plan or plans of action? 
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Chapter 9 



Ye oide time 
town meeting 



Urbanization 
of population 



Community Interest in Local School Management 



Dean Des Roches 
Washington Technical Institute 



As part of a larger study, this chapter presents an over- 
view of community interest and concern for participating 
in the educational program of neighborhood schools. Times 
have changed, our population is urbanized, a rekindling 
of layman concern fostered by centralized educational ad- 
ministration which eliminates much communication has 
caused angry voices in many large school systems. This 
study attempted to elicit the feeling of parents in two 
types of schools toward school involvement by parents. 
Results should be of concern to all educators who are 
interested in fostering a better understanding of the 
community they serve and who desire to open better chan- 
nels of communication to the community . 



OVERVIEW 

It is a relatively easy job to run most schools. It is hard 
to run a really good one, and harder still to improve a particular 
school. Likewise, it is easier to set directions toward a quali- 
tative educational and information process in a new school than in 
an established one. No matter what the trials and tribulations — 
the positives and the aversives — the utopian process and condi- 
tions sought by all educators is always more attainable when com- 
munity interest in local school matters is not only considered, 
but is welcomed. 

In days of old the annual town meeting furnished a podium for 
all citizens of the community to air concerns and attitudes about 
local schools. The principal* s salary, whether to purchase a new 
set of swings for the playground and whether to extend school bus 
service to a new area of the community were all open for comment 
and judgment on the part of the citizenry. 

This is, to a small extent only, evidenced in a few communi- 
ties today. With 75% of the population residing in urban areas, 
the cry of bureaucracy cracks through the city. In a school sys- 
tem with more than 100,000 students, should only 200-300 citizens 
be expected at the annual budget hearing? Is the community 
unaware or is it perhaps disinterested? 

The past few years have seen a resurgence of interest in 
programs, personnel and facilities offered to educators. The 
Conants, the Rickovers, the Passows and others have attempted to 
question the direction education is taking. Good or bad, they 












have all rekindled the layman’s concern for local school manage- 
ment. The new math, CEMS (Chemistry Education Materials Study), 
Rekindling FLES (Foreign Language in Elementary School), language labs, 
of Layman guidance personnel with testing programs, programmed instruction, 
Concern schools in the round, SMSG (School Mathematics Study Group), as 
well as the changing occupational arena which all students will 
eventually enter, have caused concern on the part of each 
community. 



Centralized 
structure 
might elimin- 
ate ease of 
communication 



Questions are now being raised in most large school sys- 
tems about how to communicate an opinion to school personnel. 
The local PTA is impressive to the local school principal but 
the local school is more often controlled by "outsiders” — 
those in the centralized board office located in some other 
area of the community, be it a suburban area or a high 
density populated city. Even teachers who used to be next 
door neighbors now commute many miles and are no longer 
readily accessible. 



While centralization of effort toward more qualitative ed- 
ucation has predominated local scenes for the past 25 or so 
years, it has also brought representative versus participa- 
tive governing and control. The individual voice is not as 
readily heard, might often be expressed in a representative 
sense to encompass all schools within a large district or 
intermediate unit and therefore relinquish the acuteness of 
a particular problem or concern at the local or individual 
school level. 



The greatest concern is not that there has often been cen- 
tralization primarily for the purpose of control by some 

political, religious or other group. Most Americans at any 
level would vehemently demonstrate actions against this reason 
for centralization if it involved the educational program. 
Morphet, Johns and Reller (1959) state: 



There are many people throughout the country who 
believe, in theory at least, in a certain amount 
of centralization for the purposes of efficiency. 
Many others, however, vigorously resist the idea, 
and especially so at the stage of practical appli- 
cation. One difficulty is that the terms 
’centralization* and ’efficiency* mean different 
things to different people. 



The term ’centralization* in the field of educa- 
tion is often used to mean the organization of 
larger schools, larger school districts, or larger 
intermediate units. On the other hand it may mear 
that more things are done centrally — that is, by 
the central office of the school or district, or 

by the intermediate unit rather than by the 

local school.... 
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Americans generally believe that maximum 
provision should be made and encouragement 
given to local responsibility and to the 
development of local leadership, which be- 
comes a major source of (more responsible) 
leadership. However, if the local unit of 
government is too small there cannot be ef- 
fective local responsibility. 

Schonell and Needham (1967), two Australian authorities 
considering the merits of centralization wrote; 

State education (in Australia) became cen- 
tralized by necessity ... .No system of local 
administration could have satisfied the 
needs of such a dispersed population. . .The 
inland, sparsely populated, country areas 
received schools and teachers with the same 
training and conditions of pay as did the 
more fortunately placed city areas. 

The structure for control over education is unique in 
the United States. No other country gives as much control 
over education to the lay citizen. It is often remarked that 
educators in the United States are members of the only profes- 
sion controlled outside of its professional ranks. In most 
countries lay boards of education are nonexistent and the 
citizenry seldom visit the schools except on request. In 
the same article by Schonell and Needham (1967) the state- 
ment is made: 



A majority of parents in Australia who 
send their children to state schools re- 
gard education as very largely a govern- 
ment concern. Parents generally are not 
encouraged to visit schools and would 
rarely enter a school without a special 
invitation (say, to some special activity) 
or without an urgent reason. The school 
tends to be separated from the rest of the 
community. 

Thus, there exists a clear and evident delineation of not 
just concern but, to a much larger extent, responsibility. 



What is the 
concern of 
today’s 
parent? 



This responsibility has been an acute point of discussion 
among educators and laymen for the past few years and in urban 
and suburban areas has manifested itself in actual action 
groups devoted to regaining control at the local level. The 
interaction of forces from the community, its school personnel 
and the administration is reported in case study form by many 
professional journals as well as laymen magazines. Such a 
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concern was evident among certain neighborhood schools in 
Washington, D. C. The concerns of the laymen are not as 
often couched in a negative evaluation of the school pro- 
gram as much as a lack of potential input they might offer 
to shape the direction of the school. It is not necessarily 
criticism but certainly is a desire to be part of the plan- 
ning for an educational program that will greatly affect 
the future of their own children. 

It is often evident that monthly PTA meetings do not 
suffice. In a day when the average dropout has more edu- 
cational background than the total population of 15 years 
ago, where mass media have afforded all citizens a knowl- 
edge of new happenings in society and specifically in 
education, the parent has been motivated and stimulated 
to become more aware of the quality and type of education 
a youngster is receiving. 

This book represents an anthology of concern that 
CAREL has concentrated on in the past few months. In all 
endeavors, its personnel has become more cognizant of the 
need for and availability of community interest in matters 
of education. A major endeavor of the Laboratory was 
undertaken in 1968 to define attitudes and percepts of 
the local taxpayers toward local school management. The 
CAREL staff was cognizant of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
project in New York City and the Adams-Morgan project in 
Washington, D. C., plus the growing trend toward a desire 
for more community involvement. It was felt by some 
professionals that such a voice needed to be obtained but 
that results would be inconclusive due to a low response 
on the part of parents. This concern will be discussed 
later in this chapter. The staff attempted to elicit 
the attitudes of a representative group of parents in the 
Washington, D. C. , area toward community involvement in 
education. The study that ensued is described in the 
following paragraphs. 



METHODS AND PROCEDURE 

In order to accomplish the general and specific objectives 
of this research, it was necessary to obtain the understanding, 
cooperation and support of various personnel and school sys- 
tems involved in the study. The segment of the study reported 
here is but one part of the total undertaking. Other segments 
have been reported and discussed earlier in this volume. Of 
primary importance to this position of the study was the sup- 
port gained from the District of Columbia Public School Sys- 
tem and the Archdiocese of Washington. These organizations 
agreed to support the CAREL research effort among the tea- 
chers and administrators employed in their schools. 
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Specifically the total faculties of each of two schools, 
one parochial and one public, met with Laboratory staff on 
several occasions to discuss the purpose and rationale of the 
study as well as to participate directly in the refinement of 
individual instruments. 



Concern of 
Profession 
al Person- 
nel 



Involved in the pilot study were two urban elementary 
schools enrolling 1062 students with 33 teachers, 2 adminis- 
trators, 250 parents, and 27 teacher aides. In addition, 
data was obtained from a 25 percent random sample of public 
and parochial elementary school administrators and 94.6 
percent (N=169) of all public elementary school teacher 
aides in the District of Columbia for other aspects of the 
study. 

The basic instrument for this segment of the study is 
shown in Figure 1 and was extracted as the third in a series 
of questionnaires sent to a randomly selected group of parents 
from the two participating schools. 

Prior to sending the questionnaires to the parents, an 
attempt was made to introduce the reasons for the study and to 
familiarize the recipient of the instruments with CAREL. These 
letters were sent under the signature of the school's princi- 
pal. An example of this letter is found in Figure 2. 

The questionnaire was accompanied by a cover letter 
addressed to the parent and contained pertinent information 
that afforded the recipient (1) an introduction to the purpose 
of the study, (2) an awareness of who was conducting the 
study, (3) the response confidentiality agreement by the 
sender, (4) stimulation to respond and submit results, 

(5) and thanks from the principal of the school (see Figures 3 
and 4) . 



The administrators and teachers in both schools were 
particularly concerned regarding how best to increase parent 
participation. Parents were being asked to give their views 
about issues related to the school in the community. Histor- 
- ically, parental response to queries of this sort had been 
largely ignored. Principals and several teachers from the 
two schools helped draft letters to parents which attempted 
to communicate the purposes of the study as well as why 
"parental/community" participation in the study was impor- 
tant. The fact, that over 60 percent of the parents in one 
school and 80 percent of the parents in the other who were 
asked to respond to the questionnaires did so, is consid- 
ered by the investigators to be one highlight of the 
study. A joint effort between the Laboratory and the 
schools resulted in parental involvement in school affairs 
in a way that had not been known in these communities 
before. 
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FIGURE Is 



Part III PARENT'S SCHOOL-COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE 
TO THE PARENT 

The five questions below are being asked to get some information 
from you about what you think parents and the community should be 
able to say and do in your school. 

1. Should parents help to select teachers in your elementary school? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

2. Should parents help to select the principal? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Should your school have its own local neighborhood School Board? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

4. If YES to question 3, how should the local board members be 
selected? Check one. 

1. By an election 

2. By appointment 

5. Who should appoint them? Write in. 
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FIGURE 2: 



INTRODUCTORY LETTER 



April 5, 1968 



Dear Parents: 

I want to tell you about the educational study in which 
our school has been taking part. This study is being conducted 
by organization called CAREL which is an educational research 
laboratory in Washington, D. C. CAREL is conducting research to 
improve education for all children. I, as well as the teachers, 
and children in our school have been helping to complete this 
study. 

I wanted you to know about this because some of you will be 
receiving a few short forms prepared by CAREL for you to com- 
plete during the next week or so. We hope you will find time 
to fill these out. Let me assure you that no one on the 
faculty at this school will see the individual responses. How- 
ever, we will discuss the general results with the CAREL staff 
at a later date. 

In my judgment, one way to improve instruction for all 
children is to gather meaningful information from teachers, 
students, and you, the parents. This study is a step in that 
direction. 

We thank you for your kind cooperation in advance. 

Very truly yours, 

Principal 
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Cover letter 
to Question- 
naire 



COVER LETTER A 
Dear Parent: 

We want to find some better ways to work together with you 
Co improve pur school program. In order to do this we need to 
know your feelings about your child's achievement and his home- 
work and how you feel about questions relating to the school 
and community. 

We chose, by chance alone, one out of every four families 
to complete the checklists. You are one of those parents we 
are asking to help us. The checklist may be filled out by 
either parent or guardian and is to be unsigned . 

The checklists we are asking you to fill out are only one 
part of the study. We are also asking the children, the teach- 
ers, and all of the school staff to fill out some checklists 
which are to be unsigned. In this way we hope to get a more 

complete picture of the feelings of everyone who is concerned 
with your child's education. 

We assure you that: 

1. This will not be used to evaluate your child; 

2. No individual who works with your child will ever 
. see the checklists you fill out; 

3. Your name or your child's name will not be used. 

We know that you will want . to.participate in this study be- 

. o* .*••• • • * f 

CaU ® e ^. t . A s ..?. n f ^ a y I** which all, of us can get more information 
to use in improving our school*';:' Thank you very much for your 









FIGURE 3 (Continued) 

help. Please put the unsigned checklist in the enclosed 
envelope and mail as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 

Principal Director of Staff 

Utilization Program 
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FIGURE 4: 

COVER LETTER B 
Dear Parent: 

We want to find some better ways to work with you to improve 
our school program. In order to do this we need to know your feel- 
ings about questions relating to the school and the community. 

We chose, by chance alone, one out of every four families to com- 
plete the checklists. You are one of those parents we are asking to 
help us. The checklist may be filled out by either parent or guardian. 

The checklist we are asking you to fill out is only one part of the 
study. We are also asking the teachers and all of the school staff to 
fill out other checklists. In this way we hope to get a more complete 

picture of the feelings of everyone who is concerned with your child 1 s 

/ 

education. 

We assure you that: 

1. No individual who works with your child will ever see the 
checklist you have filled out. 

2. Your name or your child’s name will not be used. 

The principal and the faculty are also looking forward to the 

general results of the study in order to improve their future effec- 
tiveness in working with the children. 

We know that you will want to participate in this study because it 
is one way in which all of us can get information to use in improving 
our schools. Thanks for your help. Please put the checklist in the 
enclosed envelope and mail as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 

Central Atlantic Regional 
Educational Laboratory 
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Follow-up 

Letter 



Ten days after the first letter and questionnaire were 
sent, a follow-up procedure was utilized to obtain the re- 
sponses of those who had received the questionnaire but had at 
that time not remitted a completed questionnaire. An example 
of such a letter is found in Figure 5: Follow-up Letter. 



FIGURE 5: 



FOLLOW-UP LETTER 



April 26, 1968 



Dear Parent: 



On Tuesday, April 23, you received a questionnaire 
regarding certain aspects of your child’s school. If you 
completed and returned the form, thank you very much and 
please disregard this letter. If you have not completed 
and returned the form please do so as soon as you possibly 



can. 



We at this school consider this to be an important 
study and would appreciate your cooperation very much. 

Sincerely, 



Principal 



RESULTS 



Analysis of the responses was completed by the Central 
Atlantic Regional Educational Laboratory staff and reported 
to each school’s professional personnel. Although it has not 
yet been accomplished, it would seem to be of paramount im- 
portance that the results also be shared with the participating 
parents. Certainly, if they responded to the request, profes- 
sional judgment would warrant that results be furnished either 
through a letter or in a special PTA meeting. Parents should 
also be given the opportunity of having dialogue with the 
school personnel where valuable overt responses might throw 
more light on the results and add quality to the quantifica- 
tion of feelings and attitudes which the questionnaire elicited. 
The data might also be a valuable tool to commence with further 
plans that will be the catalyst for implementing practices to 
concur with the attitudes of the community. 
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Parents were 
negative to- 
ward select- 
ing teachers 



Parents were 
positive to- 
ward having 
a Local 
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TABLE 1: RESULTS OF PARENT'S SCHOOL- COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE 

(KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE) 



I 



QUESTIONS 

FROM 

INSTRUMENT 


SCHOOL 

TYPE 


RESP< 


DNSES 


YES 


NO 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


1 . 


Should parents 


Non- 












help select the 


public 


20 


22 


73 


79 




teachers? (N»188) 














Public 


38 


40 


57 


59 






TOTAL 


58 


31 


130 


69 


2. 


Should parents 


Non- 












help select the 


public 


15 


16 


78 


84 




principal? (N=188) 














Public 


33 


34 


62 


65 






TOTAL 


48 


26 


140 


74 


3. 


Should your 


Non- 












school have its 


public 


53 


57 


40 


43 




own local school 














board? (N=l87) 


Public 


60 


64 


34 


36 






TOTAL 


113 


60 


74 


40 



As a group, parents felt that teaching personnel should not be 
selected by them although 40% of the public school parents and 22% 
of the nonpublic school parents were positive in their attitude 
toward this question. A significant difference was found at the 
.01 level, through using the T-test of proportion (Guilford 1965: 
185-186) , between the two categories of respondents reported 
favoring the negative response. 

A significant difference (.01 level) was also found between 
the "YES" and "NO" responses to Question 2 which elicited the 
attitudes of the parents toward the selection of a principal. The 
parents were not in favor of allowing the community (parents) to 
help select the school’s chief administrator (74%; N=140) . A 
slightly larger percent showed a more negative response to this 
question than to the first question. A larger percent of the non- 
public school parents were negative (84%; N=78) in their response 
to Question 3 as compared to the public school parents (65%; N=62) 

The parental response was favorable to the question of whether 
they should have a local school board. By school types, 57% 

(N=53) of the nonpublic and 64% (N=60) of the public school 
parents favored having a local school board. With both school 
types combined, 60% (N=113) of the parents were in favor of a 
local school board. 
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TABLE 2: PARENTS WHO WOULD HAVE A LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD, 

and HOW IT WOULD BE CHOSEN (N-113) 



QUESTION 

FROM 

INSTRUMENT 


SCHOOL 

TYPE 


HOW CHOSEN 


ELECTION 


appoi 


NTMENT 


NO. 


% 


NO. 


% 


How should the 


Non-Public 


45 


83 


9 


17 


board members 












be chosen? 


Public 


46 


78 


13 


22 




TOTAL 


91 


81 


22 


19 



Table 2 presents the results of the fourth question. Only 
parents who said there should be a local school board were 
asked to complete this question. Of the 113 parents who felt 
there should be a local school board (60% of the total respondents), 
two alternatives were given for selection of such a board; by 
an election or by appointment. The results show significance at 
the .01 level for election of a local board (81% versus 19% of the 
total respondents). By school type, there was not a significant 
difference in the means of selection with 83% (N=45) of the non- 
public school parents and 78% (N=46) of the public school parents 
feeling that the local school board should be an elected body. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Given the data reported in Tables 1 and 2 certain conclu- 
sions can be reached that have implicit meaning for community- 
school planning, the attitude of parents toward the professional 
judgment of school personnel and the need for obtaining the voice 
and feeling of the population served by local community or neigh- 
borhood schools. However, given the size of the sample obtained 
in this pilot study, the conclusions must be cast within the 
frame of reference of the population studied; and any generali- 
zations must be viewed with caution if we are to go beyond this 

sample. The following conclusions are appropriate for the re- 
sults obtained: 

1. Parents do not feel they should have a voice in the 
selection of teaching personnel for the school. 

Parents do not feel they should have a voice in the 
selection of the principal for the school. 

3. Nonpublic school parents are more negative about 
having a voice in the selection of teachers and a 
principal as compared with public school parents. 
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4. Parents do favor having local school boards. 

5. Public school parents as compared with nonpublic 
school parents are more favorably disposed toward 
having a local school board. 

6. A rather large minority of parents would not be in 
favor of having local school boards (40%). 

7. Local school boards should be chosen by an election 
process. 

8. Parents of public school children (80% response) 
opposed to parents of nonpublic school children 
(60% response) seem to be more willing to respond 
to the questions presented. 



IMPLICATIONS 

The implications of such a study are significant, given 
the tenor of the times, the acute problems of the inner city, 
the problems and trends of education and can be supported by 
such projects as the Adams-Morgan Neighborhood Project in 
Washington, D. C. , the Anacostia Project in the same city, as 
well as the often mentioned and discussed Ocean Hill-Browns- 
Project. Other projects of this nature are under way 
in many other urban or metropolitan areas of the country. 
Educators have a responsibility to the public they serve and 
must be cognizant of changing attitudes and concerns of the 
population they serve. Avenues of communication must be 
opened. A means of fostering better relationships between 
those served and those serving must be sought. 

In the case of this pilot study, five rather simple 
questions answered by the parents have furnished data that, 
when fully understood, should afford both of the schools in- 
volved a better understanding of the community and can be a 
catalyst for opening better avenues of communication. It 
perhaps should go without saying that all educators desire 
meaningful and purposeful dialogue and communication. It 
should not go without saying that such practices are often 
l©ft to haphazard procedures. Such cannot be the case in 
education today. 
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